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CHAPTER XIII. 
ARTEMIS. 


THE female divinities of the Greek religion have so much 
of common character as to suggest the belief that they 
are all different forms under different names of the same 
divine personage. Such a theory can only be criticized @ 
posteriori, after a minute examination of the various cults and 
the various ideas attaching to those cults. And it is at any 
rate convenient to study side by side such cognate forms as 
Artemis, Hekate, Demeter, Persephone, and Aphrodite. Of 
these the most prominent among the scattered tribes and 
communities of the Greek world was Artemis. Perhaps no 
other figure in the Greek Pantheon is so difficult to under- 
stand and explain, not because the conceptions that grew up 
in her worship are mystic and profound, but because they are, 
or at first sight appear, confusing and contradictory. 

Most of her cult is genuinely Hellenic, although in some 
places we can discover Oriental influences and ideas. We 
can trace it back to a prehistoric period, and it is found in all 
the chief places of prehistoric Greek settlement ; in Thessaly, 
Euboea, Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, Sicyon, Achaea, 
Elis, Argolis, and, in its most primitive form, in Attica 
Laconia and Arcadia. Partly from its wide prevalence, and 
partly from certain most primitive features that it possessed, 
we must hold that this cult was either an aboriginal heritage 
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of the Greek nation, or that it was borrowed by all the tribes 
at some very remote time, and as no trace or remembrance of 
its foreign origin has been preserved in the earliest traditions 
that were rife in the chief centres of the worship, the latter 
supposition appears idle and gratuitous. Again, the various 
streams of Greek colonization in the Mediterranean diffused 
the worship of Artemis, and we find it more widely spread 
than that of any other Hellenic goddess; it was implanted 
at an early time in Lemnos, in the Tauric Chersonese, and 
along the coasts of Asia Minor; it was established in the 
Greek colonies of Sicily, especially at Syracuse ; from Aetolia 
it passed up the Hadriatic, and the Phocian emigrants brought 
it to Massilia. Perhaps it was from this city that it spread to 
Spain, where we find undoubted traces of it *. 

Proofs of its early existence in Africa are not easy to dis- 
cover; for the records of the cult at Cyrene and Alexandria are 
comparatively late. It is probable that it was overshadowed 
at Cyrene by the more prominent state-worship of the nymph 
of that name, the subduer of lions, beloved by Apollo, a deity 
of vegetation who, as Studniczka has ably shown, was a 
primitive Aeolic form of Artemis °. 

In many of these places, where the new settlers came into 
contact with an earlier population, we cannot strictly say that 
they introduced the worship as a new cult, but we have 
reasons for supposing that they found an indigenous goddess 
who bore a certain resemblance to their Artemis and with whom 
they therefore identified her. And it is just because she was 
so easily confused with foreign and Oriental goddesses, that 
the difficulty is so great of defining her original significance for 
the Greeks. The name Artemis or Artamis gives us no clue, 
for the philological attempts to explain it have led to nothing. 

We must have recourse to the various records of her worship 
in those parts of Greece where Oriental influences were least 
likely to have penetrated in early days, and where the myths 
and cult have a character that we have the right to call most 
primitive. On comparing these with the later and more 


® Vide Geographical Register, p.603.  chische Gottin, Leipzig, 1890, and the 
> Studniczka, Ayrene, cine altgrie- article ‘Cyrene’ in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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advanced, we may not succeed in finding any single con- 
ception that can explain the manifold character of Artemis, 
but we may be able to group together many cult-names and 
beliefs according as they refer to the same part of the original 
nature of the goddess, and we can trace a very interesting 
succession of ideas that throw light on the earlier stages of 
development in Greek society. 

The poems of Homer represent Artemis not at all as a lunar 
goddess or a divinity of any special department of the natural 
world, but as the chaste huntress, most beautiful among her 
nymphs, the sister of Apollo, the goddess who sends a gentle 
death towomen. But his portrait of Artemis gives us not the 
first but the last point in the development of her character ; 
and the conception of her in later Greek literature is not more 
advanced or more spiritual than his. 

A different aspect of her is presented in the Arcadian and 
Athenian rites and legends, which provide us with testimony 
much earlier than Homer's; and from these and other frag- 
ments of evidence it appears probable that the aboriginal 
Artemis was not a goddess of chastity, nor a goddess of the 
moon, nor the twin-sister of Apollo, but an independent 
divinity connected with the waters and with wild vegeta- 
tion and beasts; reflecting in her character the life of her 
worshippers who were still in the savage stage, supporting 
themselves by hunting and fishing rather than by agriculture, 
possessing primitive marriage customs and giving a peculiar 
status to women, and whose religion was full of ideas relating to 
totemism and to the sacred character of the clan-animal. And 
even in the later and civilized period her personality retains 
more traces of savagery than that of any other Greek divinity. 

The most primitive traits in her cult, those at least that 
correspond to the most primitive life of man, are expressed 
by such cult-titles as refer to the water, the trees, and wood- 
land life. In Arcadia, Laconia, and Sicyon, she was wor- 
shipped as Aiyaris and Ayala ')?, ‘the lady of the lake’ ; 
near the lake of Stymphalus as Zrupdadia °, the goddess who 
bred the deadly birds which Heracles slew ; and ‘EAeia, the 
goddess of the marsh, appears to have been one of her cult- 
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names in Arcadia and Messene>. She was associated fre- 
quently with rivers, as in Elis, where she received the names 
’"AAdetala and ’AAgetwria*, and where she was worshipped under 
these titles at an altar by the side of the Cladeus and at the 
mouth of the Alpheus; with these names is connected the 
ancient legend of the love of Alpheus for Artemis, a legend 
transplanted from Elis to Syracuse, where the name Ortygia 
proves the old association of the locality with the goddess *. 
The antiquity of this worship of Artemis ’AAge:ala and of the 
combined cult of the goddess and the river-god is indicated by 
the curious legend given in Pausanias», how, to secure herself 
from the pursuit of Alpheus, Artemis celebrated with her 
nymphs a festival in the night by Letrinoe, where Alpheus 
joins the sea, and how she daubed the faces of her attendants 
with clay to prevent him recognizing them. As clay-daubing 
is a common practice in savage rites of initiation and purifica- 
tion, we may believe this to be an aetiological myth invented 
to explain some primitive ceremony performed by the wor- 
shippers of Artemis on the banks of the river. 

The goddess of still and running water is also naturally 
a goddess of trees and fish. The strange worship of Artemis 
"Anmayxopéyn, the ‘hanging Artemis, at Kaphyae in Arcadia ° 
must have originally been consecrated to the goddess of vege- 
tation. Pausanias tells us a curious story concerning it which 
conceals the meaning of the ritual: once upon a time certain 
children in play attached a noose to the neck of her idol and 
said that they were hanging Artemis ; whereupon the men of 
Kaphyae stoned them, but the angry divinity smote their 
wives with a disease, and the oracle bade them atone for 
the innocents’ death ; the Kaphyans obeyed its injunction, and 
instituted the cult of the ‘hanging Artemis.’ The custom of 
hanging the mask or image of the divinity of vegetation on a 
tree to secure fertility, of which other instances will be noted °, 
sufficiently explains these and similar stories; and we may 

* Vide p. 432. The connexion and by the statement of Pindar’s scholiast 
between Syracuse and Delos, between thata temple of Artemis "AAge:da stood 


Alpheus, Arethusa, and Artemis, is in Ortygia‘. b 6. 22, 5. 
illustrated by the passage in Pindar‘, ¢ Aphrodite-chapter, p. 634. 
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illustrate the ritual of Kaphyae by a relief found at Thyrea 
showing the image of Artemis hanging on a garlanded tree *. 

The tree-goddess was worshipped in Arcadia with epithets 
such as Kapvaris’ and Kedpearis *, the goddess of the nut-tree 
and the cedar, and we may suppose the title Aagvala®, the 
goddess of the laurel, which was attached to her in Laconia, 
to be derived from her original character and not to have been 
borrowed from her later association with Apollo. In the 
Laconian legend and cult of Boiae she appears to have been 
identified with the myrtle !!*; and these records attest that 
in Lacedaemon tree-worship was especially prominent in the 
religion of Artemis. 

It is noteworthy that there are no cultivated trees associated 
with the goddess’; and we may compare with the facts just 
mentioned the story that her idol at Sparta was found in 
a willow-brake, and was bound round with withies®; hence 
came the title "Apreyis Avyodéopa °. The close relation between 
her and the nymphs of the wood may have arisen from their 
common connexion with trees. Thus at Teuthea in Achaea 
she was worshipped under the general name of Neuidta or 
Nexvdia !?, the goddess of the woodland pasture’. As with the 
trees of the wood, so, at least in one instance, she is associated 
with the wild flowers ; for it was probably not merely as a sister 
of Apollo, but by the right of her own nature,that she was called 
“YaxwvOotpédos, ‘the nurturer of the hyacinth, at Cnidus !°. 

Though none of her titles expressly designate her as a fish- 
goddess, yet the strange form of Eurynome in the Arcadian 
worship |* seems to indicate that this conception was not alien 
to the earliest character of Artemis in this country. We learn 
from Pausanias that at Phigaleia a mysterious goddess was 
worshipped at the junction of two streams, in a temple which 
was opened once a year only and which was surrounded with 
a grove of cypresses: the image in the temple was chained 


® Ann. dell’ Inst. 1829, Tav. c. custom of wrapping the idol round 
b We find the fir-cone a badge of with branches. 
Artemis on a coin of Perge, according d We may compare with this title her 
to Mionnet, Susi. 5. 439. association with the nymphs of the 


¢ The epithet @asxeAiz:s'' given her river Amnisus in Crete; Callim. Dian, 
at Syracuse probably alludes to the 15; Apoll, Rhod. 3.877, Cf.% 
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to its place, and had the upper parts of a woman and the 
lower of a fish: to the popular mind, he tells us, this was 
another form of Artemis; but the learned knew that the 
goddess of the temple and the image was Eurynome, the 
daughter of Oceanus, the sea-goddess mentioned by Hesiod 
and Homer. In Roscher’s Lexicon the latter view is accepted 
as correct ; but Preller and Welcker, without much discussion, 
take what appears to have been the view of the people *. 
Much may be urged in favour of the popular belief. In the 
first place, why should a scarcely known sea-goddess receive 
so strange a worship in a place so far inland as Phigaleia, 
where the inhabitants were landsmen of a very primitive kind ? 
And why should her temple be planted round with cypresses, 
which as wild trees might belong naturally to Artemis >? 
Again, the title Evpuydyn seems to be one of the descriptive 
and general appellatives, like KaAAtcré and A¢orowa, used to 
denote one of the goddesses pre-eminent in the land. Nowin 
Arcadia this must either have been Artemis, or Demeter, or 
Persephone ; but the fish-form would be appropriate to neither 
of the two latter, but only to Artemis Aiwyaris. And even if we 
took the other view, we should have to say on the evidence of 
Pausanias that the popular imagination associated Artemis so 
closely with the waters and the life of the waters that it could 
see their native Artemis in a statue of a goddess of the sea°. 
It is doubtful whether we are to consider such titles as 
Nnosados", ’ExBatnpia", Evropia'®, which designate the goddess 
who brings the mariner to the haven where he would be, to 
have come to her through a natural extension of the notion 
and functions of the water-goddess, or whether she gained 
them from her relations with Apollo, or from her association 
with the Oriental goddess of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 


* Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Eurynome ; 
Preller-Robert, Griechische Myth. 1. p. 
318 ; Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1. p. 651. 
The affinity of the Phigaleian goddess 
with Artemis Limnatis is assumed by Im- 


merwahr, Xulte und Mythen Arkadiens, 


p. 155. 
> Vide Botticher, Basmceulius, p. 493- 


© It might be believed that Eurynome 
was one of the titles that Artemis bor- 
rowed from the Oriental Aphrodite, as 
we hear of Eurynome the wife of Adonis 
in Servius (Zc/og. 10. 18). But Arcadia 
lies remote from Oriental influences and 
was scarcely touched by the legend of 
Aphrodite. 
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Cyprus, whose maritime character was recognized. At 
Troezen the temple of Poseidon was shared by Artemis 
Aeginaea, and at Eleusis we hear of the common temple 
of Artemis Propylaea and Poseidon the Father; his statue 
stood in the temple of Artemis Iphigenia at Hermione ?®. 
But whether they belong to the Greek Artemis proper or 
not, these sea-titles are certainly of more recent date than the 
very early period with which we are still concerned. 

The worship of Artemis at Munychia, in its primitive form 
at least, seems to have had no reference to the sea. And it is 
unnecessary to regard the Artemis at Aulis as a maritime 
goddess merely because she sent contrary winds; for, as has 
been often remarked, any deity or any departed hero might 
do this: and the legend of the anger of Artemis against the 
Atridae is connected with an incident of the chase. 

In certain cases these titles may have come to her by a 
natural process of development ; for as the tribes of shepherds 
and hunters who worshipped her became seafarers, the god- 
dess herself might be supposed to take to the sea. 

Still more light is thrown on the early character of Artemis 
by considering what animals were habitually regarded as 
sacred to her: it is rare and exceptional to find her related 
by way of sacrifice, legend, or cult-name with the animals 
of the higher agricultural community, with the ox or the 
horse or the domestic pig; and in certain localities the calf 
and the sheep were tabooed in her ritual®'. She is rather 
the patroness of the wild beasts of the field, the animals of the 
chase, with which—as will be soon mentioned—her life is con- 
nected by the mysterious tie which in very early religions 
binds the deity to the animal world. The hare, the wolf, the 
hind, the wild boar, and the bear are consecrated to her by 
sacrifice or legend; and we may take the description of the 
yearly offerings to Artemis Aagpia at Patrae® as best illus- 
trating her nature as a goddess of the wild life of the woods. 
The priestess, a maiden regarded probably as the human 
counterpart of the goddess, was drawn in a chariot by stags; 
and Pausanias speaks of the great holocaust of stags and 
fawns, wolves and bears, and birds which were all thrown or 
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driven into the flames of a great fire; we gather also that 
tame animals and cultivated fruit were offered, as was natural 
in the later period. It may have been the costliness of this sacri- 
fice that gave her the name Ba@vmAovuros recorded by Suidas }° ¢, 
The title Aagpla, signifying possibly ‘the devourer,’ is proper 
to the Calydonian goddess, and it was from Calydon that the 
worship of Artemis Aad¢pla probably spread to Phocis, Doris, 
and Cephallenia, and certainly to Patrae and Messene ”. 

In the legend of the colonization of Boiae, the hare appears 
to be the embodiment or representative of Artemis; for the 
oracle had said that the goddess would show the settlers where 
they should dwell, and a hare suddenly appeared and, having 
guided them to the spot, disappeared into a myrtle-tree *. 

The close connexion between Artemis and the wild boar is 
illustrated by the story of Meleager, as sketched by the /iiad: 
it was Artemis herself, for a reason that will concern us later, 
who sent the boar; and the strife that ensues between the 
Kouretes and the Aetolians over the possession of his head 
and skin is an indication of the divine character of the beast. 
Much later and historical illustration may be offered of this 
association of the boar with Artemis: a fragment of Diodorus 
Siculus” contains the story that Phintias, the tyrant of Acragas, 
dreamed that while hunting the wild boar he was attacked and 
slain by the wild sow; and he appears to have appealed to 
the protection of Artemis 2éreipa by striking coins with the 
head of the goddess under this designation on the obverse, 
and a wild boar’s head on the other side®. The title Kampo- 
gayos *°, by which the goddess was known in Samos, refers 
probably to the sacrificial offering of the wild boar, at which 
she was supposed to partake of his flesh or blood. 

That the lion and the wolf were sacred to Artemis is proved 
by the Syracusan custom, referred to by Theocritus, of leading 
a lioness in certain festal processions instituted in her honour ”', 
and by the cult-epithet Avxefa which attached to her at 
Troezen™; and it is unreasonable to say that such a title 
came to her merely from her later connexion with Apollo, 
the wolf-god, as it belongs even more naturally to her than 

® Paus. 3. 22, 12. b 22. 5. © Head, Asst. Num. p. 108. 
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to him*. But the wild animals with which she was most 
frequently associated in cult and in legend” were the boar 
and the stag or fawn; in the records of literature and in the 
monuments of art, the latter appears as her most familiar 
companion, and two at least of her cult-names were derived 
from it: we hear of Artemis ’EAadia* in Elis, and ’EAagnBdAos 
in Pamphylia ***, and we could infer that the latter was one of 
her common sacred titles, both from the frequency of its use 
in the older and later poetry and from the name of the Attic 
month ’EAagnBoAtwy, which, like most of the other months, 
derived its name from a sacred title of a divinity; sacrifice 
being offered in this month, according to the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, to Artemis ’EAagnBddos. A month 
of the same name occurred in the calendar of Iasos and 
Apollonia **° in Chalcidice ; and we hear of the festival of the 
’EAagnBoaAua, celebrated with great pomp down to the time of 
Plutarch, at Hyampolis, to commemorate a Phocian victory 
over the Thessalians ** °. 

Finally, in this connexion it may be mentioned that the 
quail, the bird of spring, that migrated in the early months of 
the year from Africa to Greece, was in some way consecrated 
to Artemis. Ortygia, near Syracuse, near Delos, near Ephesus, 
and in Aetolia®*, probably, means the place of the quail- 
goddess, and from an expression in a line of Aristophanes’ 
Birds, in which Leto is called ‘the mother of the quail‘, we 
gather that Artemis was herself at some time vaguely con- 
ceived of as a quail, though the bird is not found as her emblem 
in any of the artistic representations. We have little direct 
evidence that Ortygia was a common sacred title, but we 
gather from Sophocles that she was thus styled in Euboean 
worship *. And we may believe that this association between 
the goddess and the bird was derived from some primitive 
cult-idea, for we note that in other parts of the Mediterranean 


* Artemis is seen on coins of Troezen horns, captured by Heracles, was per- 
of the imperial period holding the head _ haps an ancient form of Artemis herself, 
of a wolf. Her title Avsoaris was and, according to Pindar, was sacred to 
derived from the Arcadian Avsca, the Artemis Orthosia®*, 

‘ wolf-city ™.’ © Av. 870. 

b The mysterious stag with golden 

VOL, II. C 
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and in another religion the quail appears to have been a sacred 
and mystic bird; for instance, there was an annual sacrifice 
of the quail at Tyre in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Heracles. 

All these special relations and affinities are comprised under 
the title of Artemis ’Ayporépa **, which Homer gives her, and 
under which she was worshipped in Athens, Laconia, Megara, 
Olympia, Achaea, Megalopolis, and elsewhere ***-», The 
sacrifice at Agrae in Attica was of special importance; five 
hundred she-goats were offered annually by the polemarch to 
Artemis ’Ayporépa as a thanksgiving for the victory of Mara- 
thon, and it was one of the special duties of the ephebi to 
assist in the ritual 7°‘. Spartan religion prescribed the sacrifice 
of a she-goat to Agrotera before the king began the campaign 
or the battle 76». 

As regards the relations between the goddess of the wild 
and the animal world, it is important to observe that while 
Greek poetry and art more usually describe her as the huntress 
and destroyer, the older religion was more familiar with the 
conception of her as the protector and patroness of wild 
animals, and especially of those that were with young”. 
According to Xenophon, the true sportsman would spare 
the very young hare for the sake of Artemis ’¢*. ‘Very 
kindly is the fair goddess to the tender whelps of ravening 
lions, and to the sucking young of all the beasts of the field’ ; 
‘she loathes the banquet of the eagles’ who ‘devoured the 
pregnant hare.’ These striking words of Aeschylus °, which 
might seem to anticipate the modern sentiment of kindness to 
animals, really express the view of very primitive religion, in 
which that sentiment was in some cases a sacred belief and 
possessed far greater force than it possesses now. 

In fact these features of the earliest worship of Artemis 
suggest a cult which, though it had already advanced beyond 
totemism, yet retained traces of totemistic ideas. We may 
thus explain the legend and ritual in which the animal is in 


* Athenae. p. 392. Vide Robertson her as the destroyer are "EAagnBdAos and 
Smith’s Religton of the Semites, p. 449. probably Aagpia, and MWo8dypa in La- 
b The only cult-titles that designated conia™!, © Ag. 138. 135. 
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some way identified with the deity or with the worshipper, 
and on rare and solemn occasions is eaten in the sacrificial 
meal in which the deity and his people are drawn more 
closely together. Now the early myths and cults of Artemis 
furnish evidence of this stage of religious thought. The 
above-mentioned epithet of Leto ’Oprvyopzyrpa would suggest 
that there was once a belief that the quail was another form 
of Artemis; a legend is given by Apollodorus that she ran 
between the Aloades in the form of a hind, and on a coin 
which Miiller quotes, and which he ascribes to Delos, the 
goddess appears to have been represented with stag’s horns ®. 
And we have the story mentioned by Pausanias” that she 
guided the new settlers to the site of Boiae, a town of Laconia, 
in the form of a hare. 

But it is the legends of Arcadia and Attica that best reveal 
the strange bond that once existed between Artemis and the 
animal world. In the old Arcadian myth of Arcas and Callisto 
we have a confused story, which has been well interpreted 
by Miiller*, and which contains vague allusions to a very 
ancient cult-form that deserve notice. The evidence that he 
puts together makes it certain that in this story Callisto, the 
beloved of Zeus, the mother of Arcas and of the Arcadian race, 
the nymph who was the comrade of Artemis, wearing the 
same dress and sharing her pursuits, and who was changed into 
a she-bear, is none other than Artemis herself*: he notices 
that KaAAio7n is a frequent poetical title of Artemis, and was 
used at Athens as a term of cult*’, and that on the very hill 
where the nymph Callisto was supposed to be buried a temple 
was raised to Artemis KaAAlorn *’. 

From this myth alone, then, we might conclude that the bear 
was regarded sometimes as the very goddess ; and this becomes 
clearer still by comparing the Arcadian legend with the worship 
of Artemis Bpavpwrla at Brauron, Athens, and Munychia * 3}, 


* Dortans, p. 379, note 1, quoted 4 Other evidence for this view is given 
from the collection of Payne Knight; by the fact that her other names appear 
I have been unable to trace this coin to have been Meyiord and @emuord, 


farther. evidently titles of a divinity, and that 
> 3. 22, 9. she was called the daughter of Lycaon, 
© Proleg. pp. 73-76. a title probably of the Arcadian Zeus®. 
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of which the significance from this point of view has been well 
shown by Mr. Lang*. It is important to put together the 
passages from which we obtain our knowledge of this ritual ©, 
which presents a very interesting problem, but one that is often 
evaded in the study of Greek religion». We learn from Aris- 
tophanes that it was the custom for young maidens, clothed 
in a saffron robe, to dance in the Brauronian ceremonies of 
Artemis, and that in this dance they, as well as the priestess, 
were called ‘bears’; the saffron robe was possibly worn in 
order to imitate the tawny skin of the bear‘, and probably in 
the earliest times of the rite an actual bear-skin was worn by 
the dancers. The dance was called dpxrela, and the maidens 
who took part in it were between five and ten years of age. 
Various explanations are given of this strange ritual by the 
scholiast on the passage in the Lysistrate, by Suidas, and by 
the writer in Bekker’s Anccdota: the bear was once a tame 
bear who lived amongst them: or a wild bear appeared in 
the Peiraeeus and did much damage; some one slew it and 
a pestilence followed, whereupon Apollo ordered the people 
to sacrifice a maiden to the ‘bear Artemis‘, but a goat was 
offered instead by a man who called it his daughter. The 
scholiast merely says that Artemis was angry, and ordered 
every maiden by way of propitiation to dance the bear-dance 
before marriage and to pass round the temple wearing the 
saffron robe. The festival of the Brauronia acquired con- 
siderable public importance, and was organized every five 
years by the lepomotol. 


®* Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2. pp. 
212-215. 

b In Roscher’s Lexicon there is no 
critical reference to these Brauronian 
ceremonies that is of any value; they 
are collected without much criticism 
by Welcker, 1. pp. 571-574, and 
by Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythol. 1. 
pp. 312-315. Schomann, Griechische 
Alterth. 2. p. 488, merely repeats an 
impossible theory of Lobeck’s ( Ag/aoph. 
p- 74) concerning the meaning of dp«ror. 

e This seems to be implied by the 
scholiast on the passage, and is taken 


for granted by Welcker. But the ex- 
planation is certainly doubtful; for 
though the difference between saffron 
and tawny is not great, the usual bear- 
skin is brown. The saffron robe might 
have come to be worn merely as a sacred 
adornment, and to admit this would not 
invalidate the argument in the text. 

4 The phraseology in Bekk. Anecd.1. 
Pp: 444, Is quite correct—ripay ry 
“Aprepy cai Sioa xdpny Th” Apery—but 
is misunderstood and regarded with 
suspicion by Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 
I. p. 574, 0. 16. 
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Two things are clear from these accounts: (a) that the | 
dance was a kind of initiation by which the young girls before 
arriving at puberty were consecrated to the goddess *; (5) that 
the goddess and her worshippers and the bear were considered 
as of one nature, and called bythe same name”. All this accords 
exactly with the many illustrations offered by totemistic re- 
ligions of the belief that the tribe draw nearer to their deity by 
assuming the form or skin of the beast which they consider to 
be mysteriously related to themselves, and to be an embodi- 
ment of their god or goddess. It would be consonant with 
this belief if we found that at Brauron the bear was offered in 
a sacrificial meal to the goddess on solemn occasions: but the 
authorities make it clear that a goat or hind was usually 
the animal of sacrifice. Weight, however, must be given to the 
observation made by the scholiast on the passage in the Lysis- 
trate, that a bear and not a hind was sacrificed in place of 
Iphigenia, and that the offering took place at Brauron*. It is 
probable that we have here a real local tradition, and the 
Brauronian sacrifice would be thus completely in accordance 
with ancient totemistic ideas: the maidens dressed up as 
bears assist at the sacrifice to the bear-goddess of an animal 
considered as akin to her and to themselves, and thus, if the 
sacrificial meal followed upon the act of oblation, they would 
be recruiting their physical life and reviving the communion 
between themselves and their divinity. At the same time 
the feeling of kinship with the bear would easily lead to the 
belief at a later time that the goddess was angry because her 
animal was killed. The substitution of the goat for the bear 
was a violation of the logic of the ceremony, and due probably 
to the great difficulty of procuring the larger animal in the 
later periods of the Attic sacrifice ; perhaps also to the chance 
that may have put the ritual into the hands of a goat-tribe, 


goddess may be illustrated by the dance 
of the Caryatides, the maidens who im- 


* Vide Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites, pp. 304, 309, for other 


instances of sacrifices upon initiation, 
showing the same principle as the Brau- 
ronian bear-dance. 

’ This view that the épxro: who 
danced were considered to represent the 


personated “Apress Kapvaris. 

© The authority for the statement 
was probably Phanodemus in his 
Althis. 
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for we have the legend that the female goat was treated as 
a kinswoman. 

As illustrating this ceremonial sacrifice of a bear, which 
I have assumed to have been part of the original Brauronian 
ritual, we have the Arcadian myth of Callisto, which we may 
believe to be based on certain ancient cult-practices. That 
legend clearly attests the divinity of the bear*, and yet the 
animal comes to be regarded as hostile to Artemis, and in 
certain versions of the story is finally slain. But in one most 
important account the animal is not slain in the ordinary 
secular manner, but is sacrificially offered, or comes near to 
being so offered, to a divinity, namely, to Zeus Avxeios, into 
whose holy precincts she had accidentally strayed >. Although 
the bear has no real connexion with Zeus Lyceius, yet we 
seem to light again upon the traces of the same strange fact, 
concealed in doubtful myth, which we note in the cult of 
Brauron ; namely, the offering up of a holy animal, to a 
divinity the same in kind, by a tribe of worshippers who 
were united to both by blood-relationship. 

The main part of the mysterious Arcadian story may be 
explained, if we suppose that the cult of Artemis KaAAura, 
the bear-goddess, had died out, and nothing remained but the 
memory that the bear, a holy and peculiar animal, had been 
offered up to a divinity: the nearest analogies would be 
supplied by the existing ceremonies of the worship of Zeus 
Avxetos, and this alien trait might have come into the story 
to explain the fact of the sacrificial offering ; then it would 
become difficult to understand why, if the animal had been 
once beloved by Artemis, it should have been put to death at 
all in her name. The bear, therefore, was supposed to have 
incurred the enmity of the goddess, and, to explain the reason, 
reference was made to the probably later notion of the 
goddess’s chastity °. 


* We have also a possible allusion to > Hygin. Poet. Astron. 2. 1. 
an Arcadian bear-dance, performed in ¢ Many instances might be given 
the worship of Demeter or Artemis at of this change in the point of view, 
Lycosura, in the human figure with the whereby the animal that was once 
bear's head wrought on Damophon’s the favourite and the kinsman of the 
peplos of Demeter. divinity, and therefore on rare occasions 
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With this stage of ritual the tradition of human sacrifice 
is closely connected; and it has been often supposed that 
even in historical times this rite, or a modification of it, 
survived in the worship of Artemis. But there is no clear and 
special evidence that this was ever the case. In the Thargelia 
at Athens two human xa@dpyata, being probably criminals, 
were sacrificed in a sort of religious execution; but though 
Artemis, from her later connexion with Apollo 5, came to 
obtain a place in that festival worship, yet it does not appear 
that the xa@dppara were devoted to her. Again, the flagella- 
tion of the Spartan ephebi before the altar of Artemis ‘Op6la®**, 
which has been almost always regarded as a modification of 
an earlier religious act of human oblation*, is much more 
naturally explained by Prof. Robertson Smith as a ceremony 
of initiation, in which the youth is admitted into the full 
status of tribesman, and in which the altar or the sacred idol 
must be touched with his blood in order that the physical 
bond between him and his divinity may be strengthened °. 
At the same time this strange rite, which seems to have been 
still in vogue in the time of Philostratus, was intended also, 
no doubt, as a test of the youth’s endurance; it is called 
a &pAda, a contest of fortitude, by Plutarch ®8°, and such cruel 
tests have been frequently imposed by savage tribes before 
the tribesman was admitted to the privileges of manhood. If 
it had been merely a fiction put in place of the primitive fact 
of a human sacrifice, it is not likely that the logic of the 
ceremony would have demanded the fictitious immolation of 
all the ephebi e2 masse. 

But though we may not find much clear survival of actual 
or fictitious human sacrifice in the Artemis-worship of the 
historical periods, yet it might be thought that the tradi- 
tions clearly imply its practice in the prehistoric age, and we 
are often obliged to regard tradition as actual evidence of 
sacrificed, becomes regarded as hostile b Vide Religion of the Semites, 
to that divinity. The same change pp. 303, 304; it was in accordance 
happened in the relations of Bacchus with the same notion that boys’ hair 
and the goat. was shorn and offered to Artemis at the 


® For instance by the Laconiansthem- _Ionic festival of the Apaturia™. 
selves, according to Pausanias **¢, 
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a prehistoric fact. But here it is quite possible that tradition, 
in one important case at least, has been misinterpreted. 
The crucial case is the legend of the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
at Aulis. With this is connected the Brauronian cult and 
the worship of the Tauric Artemis *! 52>; for Euripides, 
in bringing Iphigenia and the image to the shores of Brauron, 
is certainly following some local legend, and he is very ex- 
plicit in his account of the local ritual*; also the scholiast 
on the passage in the Lysistrate says, ‘Some declare that 
the events connected with Iphigenia took place in Brauron 
and not in Aulis *,’ 

Moreover, the legend of the Tauric goddess speaks much 
about human sacrifice * 52, and we may believe that this 
rite was actually practised in the locality that was the original 
seat of the cult, whether Attica, Lemnos, or the Tauric 
Chersonese. Euripides makes Athena herself institute the 
ritual of the Tauric-Brauronian Artemis at Halae, and she 
ordains by way of ransom to the goddess for Orestes’ life, 
that in the yearly sacrifice there the sword should be held to 
a man’s throat and some blood should be drawn, ‘for the 
sake of righteousness and that the goddess might have 
honour. That warriors before a campaign require a sacrifice 
of peculiar efficacy to bring them into the closest communion 
with the divinity is quite in accord with primitive religious 
thought; and if a human victim were demanded, a kinsman 
or kinswoman would be required rather than an alien. 
Agamemnon, therefore, may have sacrificed his own daughter 
before setting out from the same motive that prompted 
Jephthah to offer his own on his return. But the only 


historical instance, if we could 


* We should certainly gather from 
the passage at the close of the /phigenia 
in Tauris that there were not two 
separate cults—one of Artemis Bpavpwvia 
at Brauron and one of Tauropolos at 
Halae—but only one, namely of Artemis 
Bpavpovia worshipped at Halae near 
Brauron under the name Tauropolos. 
But Strabo mentions two temples, the 
one at Brauron the other at Halae, 


trust the record in Clemens?, 


probably erroneously, though Euripides’ 
words are not quite conclusive; vide 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 18, 254. 

> Hiller, in Hermes, 21. p. 127, ques- 
tions the authenticity of the citation. 
The citation from Mv@oxAfy wept dpo- 
votas may be fictitious, but the explicit 
statement about the Phocian sacrifice 
is not likely to have been wholly 


imaginary. 
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of human sacrifice to Artemis, would be the sacrifice in her 
worship at Phocaea, where the human victim is said to have 
been burnt alive **. As regards what we can gather from tradi- 
tion, the cult-legends of Brauron and Aulis may be explained 
otherwise. The central idea in them is that an animal-sacrifice 
was a substitution for an earlier human victim; but this 
theory of substitution could have been suggested by the mere 
form of the ritual itself, if the sacred animal was offered 
sacramentally as being akin to the tribe and the tribal 
divinity ; for instance, if it was partially dressed up in human 
clothing, like the bull-calf of Dionysos in Tenedos, or if it was 
called by a human name. Now we have the right to infer 
that this was actually the case at one time in the Brauronian 
ceremonies, as the legend says expressly that the man who 
offered the goat ‘ called it his daughter ®%.". A mass of evidence 
has been collected and interpreted by Prof. Robertson Smith 
on this primitive form of sacrifice, the sacramental offering 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal. This ritual which seems very 
strange to us, but was quite natural from the totemistic point 
of view, was certain to be misunderstood in the later period ; 
the mysterious sacrificial animal, which was treated as if it 
were man, was supposed to be treated thus, because it was 
a mere make-belief for the human offering which the goddess 
originally demanded. But this may be really a dorepov sporepov: 
the human sacrifice—where it actually was in vogue—may 
have been an outgrowth from the earlier offering of the quasi- 
human animal. And if human life was at any time offered 
up in the Brauronian rite, it would be probably truer to say, 
so to speak, that Iphigenia was a substitute for the doe than 
that the doe was a substitute for Iphigenia®. In either case 
there was a close affinity between the victim and the goddess ; 
for we have abundant proof** that Iphigenia, like Callisto, 
is an appellative or a local cult-name of Artemis °. 

Among these legends of human sacrifice that admit of 


® The theory by which I have tried gard to other primitive sacrifices; vide 
to explain the Brauronian cult is merely especially Religion of the Semttes, pp. 
that which has been very skilfully set 345, 346. 
forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in re- b Vide Miiller, Dorians, p. 383. 
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the explanation suggested above may be placed the record 
in Porphyry concerning the sacrifice at Laodicea®*; he tells us 
that originally a maiden had there been sacrificed annually 
to Athena, but that in his day a hind was substituted. As 
this animal is sacred to Artemis and has little or nothing to 
do with Athena, and as the Laodiceans claimed to possess the 
original image of the Brauronian Artemis-cult, and we find an 
armed figure of this goddess standing between two stags on 
the coins of the city”, it is almost certain that Porphyry has 
given the wrong name to this armed divinity, who was really 
Artemis. And we may suppose that this sacrifice of the 
hind at Laodicea, belonging really to the Brauronian goddess, 
was accompanied by ritual that suggested an actual human 
offering, and hence the story may easily have arisen that 
the more cruel custom had once prevailed. Where the view 
prevailed that the animal took the place of the human life, 
we can believe that in times of great peril the latter might 
actually be offered as the more real and acceptable sacrifice, 
and this might grow to be even the customary rite°. 

Before passing on to the more advanced ideas in the 
worship of Artemis, we might consider the question whether 
in this earliest period we already find the maidenly character 
of the goddess recognized. It might be thought that this, which 
is her sole quality of great importance for a higher and more 
spiritual religion, must necessarily have been a virtue with 
which the imagination of a more advanced age endowed her. 
But though in one sense this is true, yet it is probable that 
the germ of the idea was to be found in the primitive period. 
In the first place, the Arcadian myth of Arcas and Callisto 
appears inconsistent in its earliest form with the character of 
the chaste goddess. A closely parallel myth is that which 
deals with the birth of Telephos, who is sprung from Auge 
the priestess, not indeed of Artemis, but of Athena Alea: it 
may be only an accident of local worship that brings the 


® Athena '*. cult. At Tegea, at the festival of Apollo 

>» Head, Hist. Num. p. 660. and Artemis, the priestess pursued one 

e Vide pp. 453, 455 for further evi- of the worshippers with the pretended 
dence of human sacrifice in the Artemis- _ intention of slaying him ™. 
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latter goddess into the story, for the traces of Artemis are 
clearly in the background. We find that Telephos was born 
on Mount Parthenion, and we hear of a TnAégov éoria in the 
neighbourhood of Artemisium near Oenoe; he was suckled 
by the hind, the familiar animal of the goddess*. It seems, 
then, most probable that the name Auge is an equivalent for 
Artemis; and this belief receives further support from the 
statement of Pausanias that the mother of Telephos was 
worshipped at Tegea under the title of Atyn év yévacw, and 
was identified with Eileithyia, a goddess who was frequently 
regarded as another form of Artemis. It may also be more 
than a mere coincidence that both Telephos and Arcas come 
near in the legend to slaying their own mother. The same 
view of the primitive character of Artemis is presented by 
another myth, the story of Atalanta and Meilanion, or Hip- 
pomenes*. It becomes quite clear that Atalanta is Artemis 
under another name, when we examine certain particulars 
of the legend of her life’. She was fabled to have been 
exposed as a new-born child by a spring on Mount Par- 
thenion, and to have been nursed by a bear; she becomes 
the mighty and swift-footed huntress who refuses marriage, 
which had been forbidden her by an oracle; but she unites 
herself with Meilanion, and Parthenopaios is their son, the 
‘child born out of wedlock’: the head and skin of the boar 
were offered to her by Meleager, and, like Artemis, she pos- 
sessed a certain association with springs, as on the east coast 
of Laconia a fountain was pointed out to Pausanias which had 
been called forth by Atalanta®. In these myths, then, we 
see obscure traces of a primitive goddess who is only maidenly 
in the sense that she rejects marriage. Now when we look at 
the manifold worships of Artemis in historic Greece, and con- 
sider how the cult-names interpret them to us, we are struck 
with an apparent contradiction : whereas in the earliest poetry 
and in many of the early myths the most prominent quality 


® Paus. 8. 54, §; Apollod. 1. 8, 6. 221, &c.; Paus. 3. 12,9; Hyg. Fad. 270 
b Paus. 8. 48, 7. (‘ Parthenopaius Meleagri et Atalantes 
¢ Vide Roscher, s. v. Atalanta. filius’); Ov. Afefam. 10. 560, &c. 


@ Vide Callimachus, Hymn to Diana, ® Paus. 3. 24, I. 
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in the goddess is her chastity, this is never presented to us in 
cult ; there is no public worship of Artemis the chaste. The 
term Ilap@évos, where it is applied to Artemis, does not appear 
to have been a cult-epithet, and the worship of Artemis Kopia in 
Arcadia *8, about which Callimachus informs us, seems wrongly 
understood by Welcker® as devoted to Artemis the virgin: 
for xépy does not mean virgin, and xopfa might merely mean 
the goddess who assists girls; and the legend that explains 
the title refers to the madness of the Proetides, who lead a 
wild life and reject marriage, until they are tamed at last by 
Artemis ‘Hyepacia**, It appears, in fact, from those of her 
sacred titles that allude to the relation of the sexes, that she 
was especially concerned with the loss of virginity and with 
child-bearing ; for she was worshipped and invoked as 
AvaolCwvos #3, Aoyela *°, cowdlva ** ; maidens of marriageable age 
did certain honours to Artemis as xayngdcpor, and women in 
travail called upon Artemis for aid *®. And she not only 
assisted but even encouraged child-birth; for, as Euripides 
naively says, ‘Artemis Aoxia would not speak to childless 
women>.’ In some communities she was identified with 
Eileithyia #1, and the title of Artemis Xirwvéa or Xtra *, 
by which she was worshipped in Miletus and Syracuse, was 
explained as derived from the offerings of women’s robes 
made to her after child-birth, or, as Euripides implies *, made 
in behalf of those who had died in child-birth ; certain epigrams 
in the Anthology refer to these dedications**. : And what is 
still more important is that, while such titles and the allusions 
to these functions are numerous, we can find scarcely any that 
recognize her as a goddess of marriage, though we must raise 
the question in regard to epithets such as “Apreus Ilecda, 
“Hyexovn, and EtxAea. On the other hand, as will be noticed, 
she takes a special interest in the rearing of children, and 
certain ceremonies connected with their nurture are conse- 
crated to her. 


® Gricch. Gotterlehre, 2. p. 393. Artemis to forgive them for being no 
b The passage® quoted by the scho- longer virgins; but Artemis Ao,/a 
liast on Theocritus from Menander im- would require no such apology. 
plies that women in travail called upon 
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But there is another feature occasionally discernible in her 
worship which seems still more alien to the character of the 
Greek Artemis, namely, orgiastic and lascivious dances and 
the use of phallic emblems in the ritual. At Elis we hear of 
the temple of Artemis Kopddxa, the worship being accompanied 
with the dance that Pausanias considers to be native to the 
region of Sipylos.and to have been brought into the Elean 
cult by the followers of Pelops **; and at Derrha on Taygetus, 
where Artemis was worshipped, we hear of a dance of the 
same character, called KaAAaBises **, performed in her honour ; 
while Hesychius mentions the AcuBa *® that were used in 
one of her cults, and which he describes as having a phallic 
significance *. 

It may be said, and by way of apology it was said by the 
worshippers of Elis and Laconia, that this ritual which had an 
orgiastic taint upon it was a foreign, an Oriental, innovation ; 
for the Eleans attributed the worship of Artemis Kopddxa to 
Pelops, and the procession that closed the festival of Artemis 
’"OpOia was called Avddv roumy **. This may be true in the 
main, as much may have been borrowed across the sea for 
the Greek worship from the closely related goddess of Asia 
Minor. But these facts of ritual would in any case illustrate 
the point upon which stress is being laid, that the earliest 
worship of Artemis in Greece admitted ideas that were alien 
to the purity of the later conception. Now if we suppose 
this higher idea to have been prominent in the primitive 
period to which myth and cult bring us back, in the first 
place how could the virgin Artemis have been so frequently 
identified with the various forms of the Asiatic goddess, 
whose worship in many details showed an impure character? 
Again, how was it that the virgin-goddess had so much to do 
with the processes of maternity? The cult of the primitive 
divinity usually reflects the present or past life of the wor- 
shipper, and human acts and states are attributed to the deity 
according to his or her special character and range of functions. 

*It has been suggested that the interpretation seems very far-fetched, 


ancient title of Artemis ’Op@iain Laconia and the term may be otherwise explained 
contained a similar allusion; yet this (vide p. 453, note b). 
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The idol of Aiyn év yovaow worshipped at Tegea no doubt 
represented the goddess of child-birth, who was closely 
akin to the Arcadian Artemis, as herself in the pangs of 
travail. 

We have then abundant evidence, both from cult and myth, 
that the primitive Greek did not necessarily conceive of 
Artemis as a virgin-goddess, and that the cults of historical 
times scarcely, if ever, take notice of this side of her char- 
acter*. In fact, on general grounds, it would be hard to show 
why a goddess of a primitive hunting and pastoral tribe, 
a divinity of the fertilizing waters, who fostered the wild 
growths of the earth and the sucklings of the beasts of the 
field, should have been naturally regarded by them as a 
virgin ; though a goddess whose character was derived from 
that period might easily fail to become a divinity of settled 
married life. 

But, on the other hand, the belief in her virginal nature 
must have become a dogma at a comparatively early time. 
It is prominent in Homer, and it explains why the early 
myths of the Arcadians were careful to detach such figures 
as Callisto and Auge and Atalanta from Artemis herself, and 
to make them, rather than the goddess who had come to 
be regarded as virginal, the ancestresses of certain Arcadian 
stocks. Moreover, in certain myths that are probably 
pre-Homeric, the chastity of Artemis is plainly considered 
essential; there is the well-known Actaeon story, and the 
special form of it preserved by Stesichorus , that Actaeon’s 
love for Semele was thwarted by Artemis, a peculiar version 


® There were certain rules of monastic 
severity and chastity imposed upon the 
priest and priestess of Artemis ‘Tyvia 
worshipped at the Arcadian Orcho- 
menos; and this was undoubtedly 
a very ancient cult. But we cannot 
always argue from the character of the 
priesthood to that of the divinity; for 
we find the necessity of chastity in the 
priest of one of the worships of Heracles. 
The priestess of Artemis TpsxAapia in 
Achaea at Patrae *, as of ’Ayporépa at 
Aegira *, was a maiden; whether this 


was the case in most centres of the 
Greek worship is doubtful. The priestess 
of Artemis ‘Yyvia was necessarily a 
virgin, until the Arcadians found it 
advisable to alter this rule and select 
a married woman: dpiAlas dydpay dxo- 
xpavras ~xovca. We hear of Artemis 
Bpavpwvia being served by married 
priestesses. According to Artemidorus 
an éraipa would not enter the temple of 
Artemis ™. 
> Paus. 9. 2, 3. 
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which has been pressed to an unnatural interpretation by 
Klaus *. 

And that this is pre-eminently her character in the earliest 
literature must be due to some conception deeply rooted in 
the popular worship. How then is this strange contradiction 
to be explained? The usual solution of it, that Artemis 
became virginal through her close connexion with the Apolline 
worship, seems idle ; for the Apolline worship, though we may 
find certain high and spiritual conceptions in it, contained no 
essential idea of sexual purity: the sister of Apollo need not 
by any means have been a chaste goddess». And it is much 
more unreasonable to say that she became pure when she 
became recognized as the moon; for, in the first place, her 
lunar character, though very prominent in modern accounts of 
her, has no clear recognition in the more ancient and genuine 
legend and cult; and, secondly, there is neither reason nor 
analogy for the supposition that in early mythology and 
worship the moon was necessarily a virgin. 

A different explanation may be hazarded. In the period 
of the most primitive religion of Artemis the goddess was 
considered and addressed as Ilap@évos, and this title would 
explain many geographical names in Greece, in the islands, 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean‘; and it seems 


® De Dianae antiquissima Naturé, 
Wratislaviae, 1881, p. 36: Actaeon is 
considered by him to be another form 
of Zeus; Artemis is his wife and jealous 
of Semele. 

b We may add also that if the nymph 
Cyrene is rightly interpreted as an older 
form of Artemis, the relations between 
Apollo and Artemis were not always 
regarded aschaste and fraternal ; vide 
Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. Kurene. 

¢ The ancient name of Samos was 
Parthenia, the island of the goddess 
Parthenos, given it, according to Strabo, 
by the Carians *: we have Mount Par- 
thenion in Arcadia; the city Parthenion 
in Euboea; a river Parthenius in Paph- 
lagonia associated by legend with Ar- 
temis, Steph. Byz. s. v. MlapOéoy and 


MapOévios. The goddess in the Tauric 
Chersonese bore the name of Tap6évos, 
and the inscription from the Chersonese 
published in the Revue des Etudes 
Grecques contains the formula of the 
oath taken by the magistrates (circ. 
150 B.C.) in her name; a goddess [lap- 
6évos was worshipped at Neapolis in 
Thrace *,. The same idea of a goddess 
who was at once Tap@évos and Myrnp 
existed in Phrygian religion; vide Ram- 
say, Hellenic Journal, 10. 229. From 
the story told by Diodorus Siculus 
(5.62), which is very full of aetiological 
fancy, we gather that there was a wor- 
ship on the Carian Chersonese of a 
goddess Tap@évos, with surnames such 
as MoAwadia, ‘Pow, ‘Hyu:béa'®®, and not 
originally regarded as virginal. Swine 
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probable that the term was widely prevalent in Asia Minor, 
especially in Caria, designating a goddess who was closely 
akin to Artemis and the Oriental Aphrodite*’. But the 
oldest sense of Parthenos was not ‘ virginal’ but ‘ unmarried,’ 
as we might gather from the Carian legend alone; and in 
this sense her Oriental equivalent, a goddess of impure 
character and worship, was also Ilap@évos*. In fact, Artemis 
TlapGevos may have been originally the goddess of a people 
who had not yet the advanced Hellenic institutions of settled 
marriage, who may have reckoned their descent through the 
female, and among whom women were proportionately 
powerful. Then when society developed the later family 
system the goddess remained celibate though not opposed to 
child-birth ; and we may thus understand why she was always 
pre-eminently the goddess of women, and why maidens before 
marriage should offer their girdles and perform other probably 
piacular rites to Artemis ®. Finally, as it was always neces- 
sary to consider the goddess unmarried, and at the same time 
her worship became more spiritual, the title [lap@évos may 


are tabooed in her worship as in the 
cult of Aphrodite and Adonis; the story 
of her leap into the sea is the same as 
that told of Dictynna and Derketo the 
Syrian fish-goddess (Diod. Sic. 2. 4). 
She is connected with Apollo and the 
art of healing, and she aids women in 
travail. We have here a Carian-Cretan 
religion of an Artemis-Aphrodite ; vide 
Aphrodite, pp. 637, 646. 

® Vide Aphrodite-chapter, pp. 629, 
657. 

b There are two important Greek 
myths in which the leading motive is 
the rebellion of women against the 
married state, and both of them seem 
to have some relation to the worship of 
Artemis: (a) the myth of the daughters 
of Proetus, who, according to one ver- 
sion, treat the temple of Hera, the god- 
dess of marriage, with contempt (Phere- 
cydes ap. Schol. Od. 15. 225; Acusilaus 
ap. Apollod. 2. 2, 2), were punished by 


Aphrodite and roamed in madness about 
the country, and whose example induced 
the other Argive women to desert their 
husbands and to slay their children ; 
the Proctides are pursued by Melampus 
and a band of young men who are 
taught to dance a religious kind of 
dance as a curative for the women ; 
they are finally healed in the temple of 
Artemis ‘Hyepacia, and the temple of 
Artemis Kopla is consecrated in their 
memory*™. Perhaps the pursuit of the 
young men was a ceremony connected 
with primitive marriage-customs and 
parallel to the race of armed youths in 
the wooing of Atalanta. (6) The myth 
of the Lemnian women who despise 
Aplirodite and slay their husbands. 
The whole island was sacred to the 
Tauric Artemis, and the legend in- 
directly connects this slaying with the 
spread of the Lemnian worship to the 
Tauric Chersonese ; cf. Hygin. Fad. 15. 
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thus have acquired the higher sense, and expressed the stain- 
less and chaste goddess, such as she came to be recognized, not 
expressly in cult, but in the imagination of the Greek world. It 
would on this theory have been the progress from the non- 
moral idea of the unmarried goddess to the moral conception 
of the virgin Artemis, a progress carried out by the change in 
the meaning of Ilap6évos, that was of the greatest import for the 
Greek religious sense. For it was the personality of Artemis 
rather than of Athena that consecrated that idea of the beauty 
of purity, the ideal of the life unsullied by passion, which re- 
ceived here and there a rare expression in Greek literature and 
more frequently inspired the forms of art. The drama of the 
Hippolytos is unique in Greek, and perhaps in any literature ; 
for here the law of chastity is a spiritual law, presented with no 
ascetic or unnatural sanction, but united with a genial delight in 
pure forms of life and action. And the poet conceives that 
such life is approved by Artemis. But in this play, as elsewhere, 
he shows himself above the religious thought of his age; for 
neither in the popular religion, nor in the general literature, is 
there any view clearly expressed that purity in the abstract 
was consecrated by any divine sanction, although unchastity 
under certain special conditions, and sometimes the breach 
of the marriage vow, were regarded as incurring divine 
reprobation °*. 

In tracing the development of the worship of Artemis from 
the savage to the more settled and civilized period, we may 
first notice that she comes to have some connexion with 
agriculture and the breeding of the domestic animals. The 
goat was the animal most commonly used in her sacrifices *’, 
and it is possible that she acquired some of her cult-titles 
from it®; the local legend of the city Atyeipa in Achaea 


* Vide Hera-chapter, p.197. Cf. the 
story in Pausanias 8. 47, 4, that the 
tyrant of Orchomenos, having purposed 
to violate a maiden who destroyed her- 
self to preserve her chastity, was slain 
by a Tegean whom Artemis stirred up 
in a dream. 

b Alyvaia*—a doubtful title of Arte- 

VOL. II. 


mis, sometimes supposed todesignate the 
goat-goddess—was connected in the local 
legend of Laconia with the Cretan god- 
dess Britomartis, and was more probably 
derived from the island Aegina, where 
the Cretan cult had settled. Kvasearis, 
Kvaxadnoia, Kvayia, are appellatives “’ 
that have been supposed to refer to the 
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connected the name with the goats to whose horns the natives 
on one occasion attached torches and thus scared away the 
invading army of the Sicyonians*; a temple was then founded 
near Aegira to Artemis ’Ayporépa*®, on the spot where the 
fairest she-goat, the leader of the flock, rested on the ground, 
the influence of the goddess being supposed to be working in 
her favourite animal. 

In Sparta, as has been mentioned above, the custom pre- 
vailed of the king sacrificing a goat to Artemis in front of the 
army before charging the enemy, and we hear frequently of 
the great annual sacrifice in Attica of five hundred she-goats as 
a thank-offering to the goddess for the victory of Marathon. 

Once, at least, we may believe that Artemis, like Athena, 
was associated, if only accidentally, with the breeding of 
horses», In Arcadia, in the territory of the Pheneatae, was 
the worship and temple of Artemis Evpia7ma ‘*, and near it was 
a bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios of mythical dedication ; 
the local legend explained the statue and the temple by 
saying that Odysseus’ horses had strayed, and the hero found 
them here. In this instance the local legend has probably 
interpreted a cult-name correctly ; for evpizaa could not mean 
‘the inventor of the use of horses,’ but simply ‘the finder of 
them’; and it was natural for those who followed them and 
found them when they strayed into the wilds to give thanks 
to the goddess of the wilds, who led the owners to their lost 
property. It is possible that this cult at Pheneos was intro- 
duced by a Lapith-Thessalian immigration, and may have 
been derived from that of Artemis Pheraea in Thessaly, who, 
like her sister Hekate, was for some reason connected with 
horses*. In any case the association of the Greek Artemis 
with horses is slight enough, and it is hard to say why Pindar 
once or twice speaks of her as ‘ the driver of the steed.’ 


goat Artemis, but the interpretation ® Paus. 7. 26, 2-3. 

of them is doubtful, and Pausanias’ > Vide Fraser, 7he Golden Bough, 
statements about the local cults are vol. 1, p. 6, for the myth of Hippo- 
not helpful. The only reason for this lytus and the significance of the horse 
explanation is that «vneés means pale in the Artemis-cult. 

yellow, and avdxow is a term applied to © Vide Immerwahr, Kulte und Mythen 
the goat by Theocritus. Arkadiens, p. 40. 
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It is not improbable that the epithet “Hyuepacia®, which 
attached to Artemis and was explained by the legend of the 
taming of the Proetides, referred originally to the domestica- 
tion of animals. We may conclude that the breeding of cattle 
was in some places consecrated to Artemis ; for the natural 
meaning of the epithet TavpomdaAos is the ‘ bull-tender,’ and thus 
it becomes equivalent to the name IToAvBola **, which Hesy- 
chius found in some of his authorities as a title of Artemis. 
The worship of Artemis TavpozdAos is proved to have existed 
in Attica, in the island Ikaria near Samos, at Phocaea, Perga- 
mon, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Maeander, and Amphipolis, in 
Paros and Andros ®, The name of the city TavpézodArs in 
Caria is probably of the same origin. We have a right to 
interpret this cult-name of the goddess, which was rather 
widely diffused among the Ionic communities, by simply refer- 
ring it to her more advanced pastoral and agricultural func- 
tions, although it has been supposed to have a lunar reference. 
For, though the later tendency of Greek religious exegesis 
was to give to names and persons of divinities a celestial 
meaning where this was possible*, we find no expression of 
the lunar character of Tauropolos in ancient cult and in the 
older literature and art. In the passage in the Ajax of 
Sophocles, the chorus surmise that the madness of Ajax may 
have been sent him from Artemis Tauropolos, because it 
turned him against the cattle°°!. The coins of Amphipolis, 
where this worship had been implanted from Athens, and 
where the goddess was honoured by a Aaprabdndopia, display 
her wearing the polos on her head and riding on a bull with 
a torch in each hand; and this emblem, as will be noticed 
below, need have no reference to the moon, although it might 
seem natural to interpret the horns that are seen rising from 


® For instance, vide the scholiast, ad 
Soph. Aj. 172 Tavpowddos ) atri rh 
XerAhvyp tort cat swoxeira: ravpos, hy 
wal rauperndv dvopd(ovas; Porph. de Lun. 
ch, 18; Suchier,de Dian. Brauron. p. 50, 
and Preller, 1. p. 252; vide Suidas, s. v. 
Tavponddos. If the bull-riding Europa 
were certainly a type of the moon- 


goddess (and this is by no means certain, 
vide p. 479), it would not follow that 
ravpoméAos must be the same ; the ball 
appears in the worship or representa- 
tions of many divinities that have no 
lunar character at all, such as Themis, 
Dionysos, Demeter, Hestia, Tvxv, 
Apollo, Poseidon. 
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her shoulders on another coin of this city which bears the 
inscription TavpomdAos as the crescent of the moon*. The 
cult of Munychia, which was connected with Artemis Tauro- 
polos and the Brauronian worship *, spread to Pygela on the 
Ionian coast °°» from Ephesus or Miletus, and on one of the 
coins of Pygela” we have the head of Artemis Munychia on 
the obverse, on the reverse the figure of a bull charging. 

In connexion with the cult which has just been examined, 
we must notice the obscure and almost legendary account of 
the Tauric Artemis, and the chief localities of this worship, 
Lemnos, Attica, and the Crimea *®*. The Brauronian worship 
is associated, as has been shown, with the legend of Artemis 
Tavptxy, of Orestes and Iphigenia, with the bear-dance, 
and with a ritual that seems to point to a primitive practice 
of human sacrifice. We have also the legend that the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgi bore away the Brauronian image and the 
sacred maidens to Lemnos **, and we hear of the peydAn eds 
in this island to whom maidens were sacrificed ®*5, and who 
was called Chryse, the sister of Iphigenia according to the 
later genealogists; we have reason to think that the dpxreéa or 
bear-dance was practised in Lemnos as in Attica ; and, finally, 
Lemnos, as well as Brauron, is connected with the Tauric 
Chersonese by the tradition that its king Thoas migrated 
thence to the Crimea*®. The question as to the original home 
of this worship has been much debated, and cannot be decided 
on the evidence; and it is needless here to discuss Miiller’s 
plausible theory? that it originated in Lemnos as a Minyan 
worship, and spread thence to Byzantium and the Black Sea; 
we may also hold that it was aboriginal in Attica, and that 
the earliest Greek adventurers in the Black Sea found in the 
Crimea a goddess whose name and whose rites reminded 
them of the Tauric. It cannot, at least, have come from the 
Black Sea originally, for the cults of Brauron and Lemnos 
point to a very early period, and the Crimea was opened to 
Greek colonization at a comparatively late time. All that 


* But vide Artemis - Monuments, 4 Orchomenos, pp. 304-306 ; Dorians, 
Pp. §29. 1. 384; he conjectures that Tavpixy was 
» Head, //ist. Num. p. 508. the original name of Lemnos. 
* © Hygin. Fad. 15. 
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we can gather about this Artemis Tavpé or Tavpixy is that 
this cult was associated with a vague legend of bloodshed ®, 
with the name of Iphigenia, and with a certain type of 
primitive idol to which the title ’Op0fa was given. Where 
this type prevailed in the Artemis-cults of various parts of 
Greece, the legend that it was brought by Orestes and 
Iphigenia was likely to spring up; and we cannot find any 
other ground for the connexion between Artemis ’Op@ia or 
’Op@wola, in Laconia and other places, and the Tauric Artemis, 
than the similarity of the traditional shape of their images 
and the survival of certain cruel rites’. The question of 
interest is whether Artemis Tavpixn and Artemis Tavpozodos, 
who were connected in the legends of Brauron and Aricia 59}, 


* It is only in regard to the Cherso- 
nese that we can speak positively of 
human sacrifice in historical times, 
which seems to have continued till a 
late period, the second century A. D., if 
we can trust the words of Scymnus 
Chius ©. 

b We find the worship of Artemis 
"Op0ia or ’Opbwoia in Athens, Megara, 
Sparta, on Mount Lycone in the Argo- 
lid, in Arcadia, Elis, and Epidauros, 
and at Byzantium®. We hear most 
of the Laconian cult *°, and we gather 
that in spite of its more humane fea- 
tures, the musical contests and the 
procession of the maidens bearing the 
sacred robe, a singularly wild and bar- 
baric character attached to the worship 
and the idol. The men who first found 
the idol in a withy-bed went mad, and 
the earliest worshippers came to blows 
and slew each other on the altar, and 
the idea always prevailed that this 
goddess craved human blood. For 
this reason Pausanias considers that the 
Spartan image had the best right of any 
to be considered the actual idol brought 
from the savage Tauri by Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although Attica, Cappadocia, 
and Lydia claimed this honour. We 
can understand why so many places in 
the Mediterranean should have made 


this claim for their sacred image™ if 
we interpret the title ’Op6ia as desig- 
nating nothing more than a primitive 
type of the erect wooden idol; and this 
is the most natural explanation: the 
phallic sense which Schreiber (Roscher’s 
Lexicon, ss. 586, 587) imputes to the 
word is quite impossible; and the moral 
sense of ‘ upright ' is most unlikely when 
we consider the primitive age to which 
the worship belonged ; although in later 
times the term may have advanced to 
a higher meaning, as in Epidauros, 
where, according to a late inscription **, 
it denoted the healing-goddess who 
makes the sick man arise and walk. 
Schreiber’s objection that most primi- 
tive idols were of the erect type, and 
therefore the name ‘Op@ia would not 
have been used to designate a particular 
one, is no real objection ; the worshipper 
of one locality may name his image 
without regard to those elsewhere ; just 
as all goddesses were beautiful, but one 
was specially called ‘the beautiful’ in 
a local cult. Then if, as seems likely, 
the Laconian idol called 'Op6ia was the 
most famous, its title and its legend 
of Orestes would come to be attached 
elsewhere to other idols of Artemis of 
the same type and perhaps of the same 
savage character. 
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are really cognate. They are pronounced to have been 
originally quite distinct by Preller, Welcker, and Schreiber, 
for reasons that seem insufficient to prove distinctness of cult. 
Schreiber relies on the argument that the Samian ritual of 
Artemis Tauropolos was genuinely Greek and harmless, 
being innocently maintained with cakes and honey, while the 
Tauric was a bloodthirsty goddess, whose ritual demanded 
human victims, and whose character was vicious and orgiastic. 
But a different ritual might be consecrated in different places 
to a divinity whose worship nevertheless expressed the same 
idea ; and we do not know that the difference was so great as 
he asserts ; for, on the one hand, that innocent Samian sacrifice 
described by Herodotus * was offered to Artemis, but not, so 
far as we know, to Artemis Tauropolos, whose cult was found 
in Icaria but not in Samos ®, and, on the other hand, we hear, 
though on doubtful authority, that human sacrifices were 
offered to Artemis Tauropolos at Phocaea °. 

The Attic-Lemnian worship of Artemis Tavpixy may have 
sprung up quite independently of the Tauropolos cult, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it contained the same 
‘reference to the agricultural functions of the goddess. For 
if Tavpo is not a name of Artemis that has been derived from 
the Black Sea, a theory impossible to accept, what else could 
it mean in its application to her but the ‘ bull-goddess’? The 
Greeks of the fifth century certainly understood it as such ; 
for Euripides speaks of the worship imported by Orestes and 
Iphigenia to the coast of Attica, not far from Brauron, as that 
of TavpomdAos, and from the natural connexion of the two 
terms Nikander invented the story that it was a bull, and not 
a hind, that was sacrificed as substitute for Iphigenia °*. We do 
not hear, indeed, that the bull was an animal ever consecrated 
by sacrifice to the Tauric goddess in Attica or Lemnos, yet 
the term Tavpodpdyos*, the bull-devourer, applied by Nikander 
to Artemis of Aulis, is not likely to have been invented by 
him, and it is analogous to the title xampopdyos noted above °; 


* Schreiber (Roscher's Lexicon, p.568) from Strabo (s. v. TavpowéAsor). 
makes the same mistake as Stephanus > Vide pp. 439, 449. 
of Byzantium, who quotes carelessly cP. 431. 
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and a singular story is preserved by Aristotle®** that a golden 
bull stood on the altar of Artemis Orthosia, who, at Sparta at 
least, was identified with the Tauric goddess. Whether the 
ritual of Artemis Munychia, who was closely associated 
with the Brauronian goddess, contained an allusion to the 
agricultural Tauropolos is uncertain; we only hear of sacred 
dugipavres used in the Munychian sacrifice, which appear to 
have been cheese-cakes stamped with torches **, 

We have also an allusion to Artemis as a goddess of agri- 
culture in the legends at Patrae about Artemis Tprxdapta ; 
when her temple was polluted by the unchastity of Comaetho, 
the goddess refused to give the fruits of the soil: human 
victims were led to the river for sacrifice, ‘crowned with 
wheat-stalks.’ We have here probably a ritual designed to 
produce crops*, and this is afterwards connected with the 
worship of Dionysos Aesymnetes, who came in from the 
North and caused the cruel practice to cease *°, The chief 
goddess of Hyampolis in Phocis was Artemis, and part of the 
flocks were consecrated to her, and the fattest of the beasts 
were those that she reared *°. 

The deity of agriculture and vegetation confronts us again 
and still more clearly in the Arcadian worship of Artemis, 
where she enters into very close association with Demeter and 
Despoina*®®. At Akakesion, before the temple of Despoina 
was a shrine of Artemis Hegemone, and on one side of the 
throne on which sat the two mysterious goddesses, Demeter 
and Despoina, the statue of Artemis was placed, clad in a 
fawn’s skin, with the quiver on her shoulders, and in her hands 
a torch andtwoserpents. The details of the worship and of the 
artistic representation which are given by Pausanias, the asso- 
ciation recognized here between these goddesses and Cybele, 
the mythic connexion of Despoina with the water-god, are 
facts enough to prove that we have here a primitive cult of the 
earth-goddesses, regarded as deities of vegetation ; and that 
Despoina, whose real name Pausanias was shy to pronounce, 


® For instances of the human victim 249, 389-392; Mannhardt’s Sauméhul- 
used for agricultural purposes, vide ‘us, pp. 363, 364. 
Fraser's Golden Bough, vol. 1, p. 242- 
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was originally Persephone, akin to the great Arcadian goddess 
Artemis. Elsewhere in Arcadia we find Artemis associated 
with Demeter and her daughter °, and she enjoyed an altar 
in common with the Despoinae in the Altis of Olympia ©°. 
The serpents which she bore in her hand are the emblem of the 
earth-goddess, and give to Artemis something of the character 
of Hekate in this Akakesian cult; at Lycosura, on the other 
hand, the familiar animal of Artemis, the fawn, was con- 
secrated to Despoina®*. It was probably this Arcadian 
worship that led Aeschylus to call Artemis ‘the daughter of 
Demeter 55’ ; and it is this same more advanced aspect of her 
as a goddess of cultivated fruits that is illustrated by her later 
participation in the Attic Apolline feast of Thargelia °°, and 
perhaps by the legend that she was born in the spring-month 
of Thargelion ***. 

From the facts that have been examined hitherto that 
relate for the most part to primitive conceptions and cults, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that Artemis in the earliest 
Greek religion was an earth-goddess, associated essentially 
and chiefly with the wild life and growth of the field, and 
with human birth. It was natural enough that the goddess 
of vegetative nature and fructifying water should become 
also a goddess of herds and cattle and agriculture*. But 
this advance was not carried far in the religious conception of 
Artemis, and it rarely appears in literature. The goat that 
feeds in wild places, rather than the cattle that graze in the 
field, was her pastoral animal ; in the worship of Tauropolos 
it seems that the bull or the cow was rarely sacrificed to her, 
and Cicero ®' tells us that it was expressly forbidden to offer 
the calf to Artemis. The interesting myth given us in the 
Iliad, that when the father of Meleager in Calydon was 
offering OaAvora, or the first-fruits of the harvest, to the gods, 
he neglected Artemis and thus incurred her wrath, may 


* We may suppose the same de- 
velopment in the functions and character 
of the local Semitic Baalim; vide 
Robertson Smith, Re/. of the Sem. p. 100. 

> We may doubt whether this rule 
held everywhere; at Hyampolis in 


Phocis *°, where Artemis was especially 
worshipped, cattle in general seem to 
have been put under protection. Sacri- 
fice was made to Artemis Aagpia at Pa- 
trae of lepeia dvayra'®, which appear from 
the context to be domesticated animals. 
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illustrate the fact that she was only received among the agri- 
cultural divinities with difficulty and at a comparatively late 
time. Callimachus tells us that the man on whom Artemis 
looks with ‘smiling face and kindly heart’ is blessed with 
increase of crops and herds ™*°; but ‘the peaceful sway over 
man’s harvesting’ was mainly appropriated by Demeter, 
Persephone, and Dionysos: while Artemis, in regard to her 
physical functions and character, was never completely civilized. 

The view that has here been taken about the original 
character of this divinity is opposed to the older and tra- 
ditional theory which has been maintained by Welcker and 
Preller, namely, that she was originally a lunar goddess. To 
maintain this is to go beyond the evidence and to confuse 
the latest with the earliest period of the cult. It is obvious 
that Homer does not know her as a goddess of the moon ; 
neither was she known as such in the earliest centres of her 
worship. And some of her cult-titles, which have been sup- 
posed to have reference to the moon, have been misinterpreted 
or are of doubtful interpretation. For instance, the epithet 
Movrvyia has been supposed by Welcker to stand for Movvo- 
vux(la, ‘ she who walks alone at night’; but, though later writers 
have countenanced it, this is entirely pre-scientific etymology ®, 
and the word seems to have merely designated the harbour 
near the Peiraceus from which the goddess was named, 
and is possibly derivable from a Phoenician term signifying 
‘the haven of rest.’ Another title has been regarded as con- 
taining a clear reference to the moon, namely Al@ozia*’, by 
which she was known on the Euripus, and perhaps at Amphi- 
polis: the word certainly means the ‘burning-faced one’; but 
it is hazardous to refer all words that denote fire or brightness 
to the celestial bodies offhand, and to conclude that Aléomia 
must mean the ‘ bright-faced’ goddess of the moon. We can- 
not trace the origin of the name, which may have arisen from 
some peculiarity of an Artemis-idol °, or in other conceivable 


* Even if the etymology were better, > Cf. Dionysos Mépuyxos and Kexnvws, 
it would take much to persuade us that names which probably arose from cer- 
the early Greek would apply such a tain features of the local idol. 
phrase to the moon. 
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ways; and if we could interpret it with certainty, even then it 
would throw little light on the primitive period of worship, as 
we do not know when it came to be applied to the goddess. It 
seems to have been used by Anacreon as an epithet of Semele, 
who was certainly no moon-goddess, and may have alluded to 
the story of her fiery death. 

There are other epithets which attach to Artemis, and 
which have some reference to fire. She was worshipped as 
Pwoddpos in Messenia, Munychia, and Byzantium®®; as 
Sedacia in Laconia®™; as SeAacddpos 5® in Attica. On Mount 
Krathis, on the borders of Arcadia and Achaea, there was 
a temple of Artemis [Tvpwvia®!, from which the Argives 
fetched fire for the Lernaean festival. But none of these 
worships reveal an aboriginal lunar goddess ; for in the first 
place we have no proof that they are very early, and in the 
earliest literature in which Artemis is pourtrayed neither 
torch nor fire is spoken of as her attribute; the passage in 
Sophocles which speaks of the ‘gleaming torches of Artemis, 
wherewith she speeds over the Lycian. mountain®,’ and 
which is the first, so far as I am aware, that refers to the 
fire-bearing goddess*, certainly does not show that the poet 
regarded her as a lunar power. As regards the represen- 
tations in art, the torch does not appear in the hands of 
Artemis before the fifth century °*; the first certain instance 
would be the torch-bearing figure on the Parthenon frieze, if 
the view now prevalent that this is Artemis be correct; and 
from the fourth century onward this is a common form. 

In the next place, the cults of SeAaogdpos and Pwoddpos are 


(CHAP. 


* Neither in the lines descriptive of 
Artemis in the Homeric hymn to Aphro- 
dite'*, nor in the smaller hymns to 
Artemis and Selene, nor in Hesiod’s 
Theogony has she any association with 
the moon or fire: vide 7heog. 371; 
Hom. Hymn to Helios, 6.31; Jlymn to 
Herm. 1. 100. 

b> We may suppose that the poet 
alludes to the fact mentioned in Max. 
Tyr. Dissert. 8 Avis d “OdAvpros sip 
daBidoc .. . wal ari abrots Td wip ToUTO 


wal lepdvy wal d-yadpa. 

© Welcker sees Artemis in the new- 
born child who holds two torches and 
stands on the knees of Zeus beneath the 
inscription A:ds ¢@s on a black-figured 
vase published by Minervini; Afon. /néd. 
1852, Taf. 1; but he has mistaken a 
male for a female child: the babe is un- 
doubtedly Dionysos, and A:ds ¢as, ‘ the 
light of God,’ is a free interpretation of 
his name. 
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not known to have associated Artemis with the moon-goddess ; 
in the former she was combined with Apollo Aovvodtoros, 
and the legend that explained the Attic cult of Pwoddpos at 
Munychia told how Thrasybulus, when marching from Phyle, 
was guided by a pillar of fire, and an altar was afterwards 
raised to 7 Pwoddpos*. Again, when the torch had come to 
be used in the ritual or to appear in the representations of 
Artemis, it is very doubtful whether it was primarily intended 
to designate the moon-goddess. For it belongs quite as 
naturally to the huntress who roams the woods by night or 
to the divinity of the earth, and it is still more frequently an 
attribute of Demeter and Persephone and of the company of 
Dionysos»; and Dr. Schreiber® seems right in comparing 
a religious idol of the torch-bearing Artemis preserved on an 
altar of the Museo Chiaramonti with a type of Demeter on 
Attic votive-reliefs. The character that Artemis bears in the 
worship of Despoina has been already examined, and it is clear 
that the torch which she carries in the group of Damophon is 
a badge of the chthonian divinity. The ceremonious or magical 
use of fire in the ritual of divinities who have power over 
vegetative nature is well known; the torch borne over the land 
is supposed to evoke by sympathy the fructifying warmth of 
the earth®, This would be the meaning of the practice which 
appears to have been observed in the cult of Artemis ’Ayporépa 
at Aegira, of binding lighted torches to the horns of goats®, 
which receives striking illustration from the ceremony per- 
formed in the spring outside the temple of the great Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis, the sacrifice called the avpy or Aapnds, 
in which trees laden with animals were set on fire’. The 


®* There is another context where 
gwodédpos is applied to Artemis with a 
particular meaning—an epigram in the 
Anthology in which Artemis is praised 
as the goddess who gives children to 
the childless and sight to the blind, 
and is therefore called ‘the bringer of 
light %.’ 

> Of Artemis’ association with Dio- 
nysos in cult we have no explicit proof 
except the account in Pausanias of the 


ritual of Artemis Triclaria and Dio- 
nysos Aesymnetes in Achaea*®. She 
appears to have shared a temple with 
him and Asclepios at Corone in Mes- 
senia ", 

© Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 595. 

@ Vide Mannhardt, Wala- und Feld- 
Kulte, 1. pp. §21-525. 

© The legend explained the custom as 
a ruse de guerre; vide p. 450. 

€ Luc. de Dea Syr. 49. 
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temple and statue of Artemis ITpoonga, the goddess ‘who 
faces the rising sun, on the promontory of Artemision in 
Euboea ®3, need not be supposed to have been consecrated 
to the moon-divinity, although Hesychius gives dv6nAtos as 
an epithet of Selene; for it was natural and common for 
statues to face in this direction, and the divinities ta whom 
the herald in the Agamemnon goes to offer prayer are called 
the daluoves avryAco.. 

Again, we cannot conclude that the Greek Artemis was 
from an early period recognized as lunar merely because she 
was associated with Hekate in the poems of Hesiod and in 
the Homeric hymn to Demeter; for there is no proof that 
Hekate herself, when she was first adopted into the Greek 
religion, was regarded clearly or solely as a lunar goddess. 
Nor, lastly, is Artemis to be called the moon-goddess because 
she was from of old a goddess of child-birth : for the functions 
of Aoxefa belong quite as naturally to the earth-goddess as 
to the moon, although Plutarch chose to interpret Artemis 
Fileithyia as identical with Selene . 

The first evidence that we have of this lunar character of 
Artemis is the fragment of Aeschylus’ Xanfriae, containing 
the strange words, ‘whom neither the ray of the sun beholds 
nor the starry eye of Leto’s daughter,’ if we suppose, as is 
natural, that ‘Leto’s daughter’ is Artemis*. This miscon- 
ception about the goddess, which the learned Alexandrine 
poets avoid, is rife in later Roman literature and later art 
which sets the crescent on her forehead ». 

How it is to be explained is a question upon which it is not 
necessary to dwell here. It seems to have arisen first from 
her close connexion with Hekate, and, secondly, from the 


* It is true that Euripides calls He- 
kate also the daughter of Leto, but an 
Attic audience would certainly interpret 
Antqa xdépn as Artemis; vide Hekate °. 

» It appears that Plutarch ® sup- 
poses that the Greeks at the time of 
the battle of Salamis already worshipped 
Artemis as a lunar deity, for he states that 
they consecrated the 16th of Munychion 
to her, the day ‘on which the Greeks 


conquered at Salamis and the goddess 
shone with full moon.’ Mommsen 
(Heort. p. 404, note) points out the 
absurdity of this statement; Plutarch is 
quite wrong in his chronology of the 
battle, and the 16th of Munychion, which 
had probably always been consecrated 
to Artemis, was not necessarily a full- 
moon day. 
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greater clearness with which the fifth century had come to 
recognize Hekate as a goddess of the moon. We may also 
suppose that Artemis acquired this character partly from her 
association with Apollo; for though she already appears as 
his sister in Homer, and there is no trace in his poems of the 
lunar Artemis, yet the belief that Apollo was identical with 
Helios comes into prominence about the same time as the 
conception of the moon-goddess Artemis *. 

It may be from her affinity to Hekate and the deities of 
the under-world, or from the early belief that it was Artemis 
who sent untimely or mysterious death, that we find her form 
appearing occasionally on grave-monuments; a relief” of 
a late period has been found in Thrace showing the figures 
of two dead children apotheosized as Apollo and Artemis. 
The stories of Hekaerge in Delos and Aspalis in Phthia, 
which will be afterwards examined, of Eucleia and Iphinoe 
mentioned below, seem to reveal the goddess as a deity of 
death and the lower world, who herself dies*. But her 
chthonian functions were not at all prominent in belief or 
worship. 

Turning now from the physical side of her character, we 
find that her cult has some few relations with social and 
political life. As regards the institution of the family, we 
have seen that she has more to do with child-birth than with 
marriage. None of her cult-titles have any clear reference to 
a goddess of wedlock. We hear of the worship of Eucleia at 
Thebes, ‘the goddess of fair report,’ to whom a preliminary 
sacrifice was offered by bride and bridegroom®*: ‘the 
people,’ says Plutarch, ‘call and consider Eucleia Artemis ; 
others consider her to be a maiden who died unmarried, the 
daughter of Heracles and Myrto%’ No doubt ‘the people’ 


vegetation is naturally supposed to die 
and be buried at certain seasons ; we find 


XIII. ] 


* For the recognition of Apollo as 
the sun-god, which is at least very 


obscure in the older literature, cf. the 
fragment of Timotheus, Bergk, Fr. 13, 
and Plutarch, de defec. Orac. p. 433 D 
and 434 E 

> Gazette Archéol. 1878, Pl. 2, and 
Rev. Arch. 1870, p. 248. 

¢ In primitive cult the deity of 


this trait in the legend of the Cretan 
Zeus, of Dionysos and Adonis, of the 
Oriental Aphrodite and her Cretan and 
Cypriote counterparts. 

4 We may compare with this the 
ritual and story at Megara, where 
maidens before their marriage offered 
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were right, but the sacrifice may have been propitiatory of the 
unmarried goddess, and we cannot say with certainty that 
this title designated her as the divinity who brought about 
and protected the ‘honourable estate of matrimony’; for 
elsewhere, as will be noticed below, it is attached to her 
with reference to the glory of war. 

The other titles which, as Dr. Schreiber supposes *, may 
have referred to wedlock are more than doubtful; namely, 
‘Hyeuovn, ‘the leader’; Ted, ‘the persuasive’; Evmpagia, ‘the 
giver of good fortune.’ We hear of the shrine of Artemis 
‘the leader’ at Akakesion, in Arcadia ®*, before the great 
temple of Despoina; and of her bronze statue that held 
torches. But it is impossible to be sure that this title there 
designated her as a goddess ‘ who led the bridal procession,’ 
although in Sparta Artemis Hegemone and Apollo Karneios 
shared the temple of Eileithyia®’*. In Callimachus the 
epithet is applied to her as the divinity who led Neleus to 
the site of Miletus, which he founded ‘** ; a temple mentioned 
by Pausanias at Tegea was said to have been consecrated to 
this cult by the man who at the bidding of Artemis slew the 
tyrant of Orchomenos and escaped to Tegea®’®; and we have 
a very similar story about Artemis Hegemone, who freed 
the Ambraciots from the tyranny of Phalaecus, narrated by 
Antoninus Liberalis®* We might believe that in these 
cults the goddess was regarded simply as ‘ she who shows the 
way”, as in the story of Artemis Phosphorus and Thrasy- 
bulus, and the title ‘Hyeuéyy may have arisen from the wide- 
spread artistic type of the running goddess with the torches 
in her hand°*. 

An Artemis ITe6é°* is known to us only through Pau- 
sanias, who mentions her temple in or near the dyopd at 


libations and locks of their hair to a 
maiden named ‘I¢cvdn, a mythical per- 
sonage who had died unmarried. There 
can be no doubt but that Iphinoe is 
a forgotten cult-name of Artemis ”®, 

® Roscher's Lexicon, p. 574. 

> In Orphic literature Artemis ‘Hye- 
povn becomes one with Tuxy—as the 


goddess who leads men’s lives: Tux is 
called MeArxinv, "Evodiry, ..."Aprepuy 
tryepovnv; Orph. Hymn, 72. 3. 

¢ The Hegemone who occurs in the 
oath taken by the ephebi at Athens is 
probably Aphrodite Pandemos ®"! ; vide 
Aphrodite, p. 662. 
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Argos, and connects it with the legend of Hypermnestra and 
the trial in which she defended herself against her father *. 
The title, then, has probably a juridical sense, and we may 
compare it with “Ayopaia mentioned below. As regards 
Evmpagia “5, a term which is found applied to Artemis on 
a relief from Tyndaris in Sicily, it is probable that it alludes 
to the goddess who gives women safety and success in child- 
birth ; it need not primarily denote the marriage divinity °. 

Still, though in ordinary cult there is no direct evidence of 
the worship of Artemis as a recognized goddess of marriage, 
and we have seen reason for supposing that the primitive con- 
ception of Artemis was opposed to this, it would be quite 
natural that the goddess of child-birth and the goddess who 
had special charge of the lives of women should come to be 
associated with the rites of wedlock; and we may find occa- 
sional testimony to this conception of her in literature and 
art®. But that this conception was rare we can conclude 
from the hymn of Callimachus, who nowhere mentions it. 

Her relations to the family-life are expressed by the titles 
Natdorpégos 7, the rearer of children, and Kopv6aAla™?; the 
former was attached to her in the cult at Corone in Messenia, 
where she shared her temple with Dionysos and Asclepios ; 
and the temple of Artemis Kopv@adla stood by a stream 
outside Sparta, where the nurses brought boy-children and 
consecrated them to her, and the feast of Ti@yvidia was 
celebrated with dance and masquerade and a sacrifice of 
sucking-pigs and loaves. It was Artemis to whom boys 
offered the locks of their hair on the Kovpeéris, one of the 
days of the Attic ‘Azarovpia, and who aided the growth of 
girls and the athletic exercises of youth”!»"4.. The cherishing 
of children may have become assigned to her either as a 


* It may be that the temple of Peitho, 
standing in the market-place at Sicyon, 
and connected with the myth that 
Apollo and Artemis had departed from 
the land and were persuaded to return, 
may have had some association with an 
Artemis Tle@w, a goddess of the dopa ; 
Paus. 3. 7, 7-8. 


> Vide Artemis-Monuments, p. 531. 

© Prayer was occasionally made to 
her for a happy marriage ®. Plutarch’s 
statement that those who are marrying 
need the favour of Artemis above all 
may allude to the propitiatory rites 
which she claimed and to her function 
as the goddess of child-birth *. 
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primitive goddess of the earth and water, or as the sister of 
Apollo Kovpotpddos ; and either view could be illustrated by 
a line in Hesiod, who says of the water-goddesses— 

dv3pas xoupl(ovcr ovy ‘AwdAAom dvaxre®. 

With the higher social organization based on relationship 
Artemis had little to do, and was very rarely recognized as 
the ancestral divinity of the community. We hear, indeed, of 
Artemis [arpwa, ‘ the ancestress,’ at Sicyon ™, and of Tlatpiars 
- at Pleiae in Laconia, and a late inscription seems to attest the 
existence of the same cult at Amyclae™. The Sicyon cult 
must have been ancient, as the image of Artemis was aniconic; 
but we know nothing about its institution, and we cannot 
explain the origin of this strange title of hers, which does not 
accord with her character in the popular belief, unless we sup- 
pose it came to her from her association with Apollo Patrous, 
whose cult she seems to have shared at Athens’*, Only at 
Epidaurus does she appear to have been associated in public 
cult with the tribal organization ; a single inscription of the 
early Roman period from that place preserves the interesting 
and unique title Artemis [layzg@vAala™®, which stands near in 
meaning to that of Aphrodite Pandemos. 

In considering the relations of Artemis to the higher life of 
the individual and the state, we may suppose that she came 
into some of them through her relationship with Apollo, and 
that others she acquired by a natural development of her 
character. But it is difficult to estimate exactly how much 
has been derived from the Apolline worship ; for the associa- 
tion of the two divinities, though not aboriginal, is certainly 
old, and came to be recognized, after the Homeric period, far 
and wide throughout the Greek world». We find it in Homer, 
and we may conclude that his poems reflect the religious ideas 


® Theog. 347. It has been suggested applied to Artemis, it is better in these 


by Robert (Griech. Mythol. Robert- 
Preller, p. 780, 2) that  Kovporpddgos, 
mentioned in the prayer of the women 
in the 7hesmophoriazusae, and in an in- 
scription concerning the ephebi sacrifice, 
is Artemis "*; but as no instance has yet 
been found in which this title has been 


cases to interpret it as an epithet of Gaea. 

> The references showing a joint 
worship of Apollo and Artemis given 
by Miiller, Doréans, 2. p. 368, are not 
all relevant ; and few of them prove that 
it belonged to an early period. For 
a more complete list vide **. 
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of the Aeolic shore of Asia Minor: and we might assign to the 
Homeric age the joint worship at Sicyon” *, Megara? *, and 
Delos”*. But the figure of Apollo plays no part in the 
earliest cults and cult-legends of Artemis; for instance, the 
primitive Arcadian, the Calydonian, those of Tauropolos and 
Orthia: nor, on the other hand, does Artemis appear in the 
earliest legends of the temple and oracle of Delphi. In what 
way the later association came about has never been satis- 
factorily explained ; we cannot simply enumerate the points 
of affinity between the two divinities and give these as the 
reason, since many of them are probably merely the result of 
that association. And the union may have arisen with as 
much likelihood from some local connexion of the two cults 
and from the fusion of local myths as from some original 
logical connexion of ideas. 

The place where the two deities were first closely asso- 
ciated, and whence the belief in their twinship spread, was 
probably Delos?®*, For the legends that connected their 
birth with Delos or the neighbouring island of Rheneia are 
ancient, and the antiquity of the Artemis-cult in these 
waters seems partly attested by the very ancient cult-name 
Ortygia, which appears twice in the Odyssey to be attached 
to Delos, and to Rheneia in the Homeric hymn to Apollo ®. 
Again, the hyperborean offerings at Delos were mythically 
connected, not only with Apollo, but with Artemis and the 
names of Oupis or Opis and Hekaerge and Arge®. These 
titles are applied to the maidens who brought the offerings 
from the North, and dying in Delos were buried in or behind 
the temple of Artemis and received honours at their tomb, 
the Delian maidens consecrating to them their locks before 
marriage *, Now Hekaerge and Opis are known to be 
names of the goddess°, and the ritual at their tomb has no 

® Od. 5.123; 15.402; Hom. Hymn chase ‘**. 
to Apoll, 16. © ‘Exaépyyn is a term applied tu 

> Herodotus gives the names “Apyn Artemis in an ancient hymn, quoted 
(? the swift-footed one) and Opis, but by Clemens and ascribed to Bran- 
Hekaerge has as good authority; in chos7*; her connexion with the name 
Claudian Hekaerge and Opis are de- "ms will be mentioned below. 
scribed as Scythian divinities of the 

VOL. II. E 
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meaning except as performed to Artemis herself*; and divine 
epithets such as these, and such as Callisto and Iphigenia, 
which have become detached from the divinity and have 
changed their designation, must, for this very reason, be 
considered ancient. 

Therefore as one of these terms, “Exaépyn, certainly asso- 
ciates the goddess with Apollo, we have a proof of the 
antiquity of this association at Delos. And we know of the 
early fame and splendour of the Pan-Ionic festival held in 
that island, where hymns were sung to the twin divinities. 
It seems reasonable, then, to believe that it was from that 
locality and that worship that the idea of the close relation 
between Artemis and Apollo was diffused. 

The two cult-names which she undoubtedly borrowed from 
this connexion are AeAguvla”” and [v9 As regards 
the first, by which she was known in Attica and Thessaly, 
there are other titles mentioned already that show her as 
a goddess of harbours and maritime life, and this title of her 
brother’s could the more easily be attached to her. But the 
second, which was in vogue at Miletus, and which refers to 
Delphi and oracular powers, finds very little illustration in 
actual cult and belief. The doubtful designation of Artemis 
as 2{BvAAa’®*® may be compared with the vague stories about 
the Sibyl recorded by Pausanias, who mentions a Delian hymn 
in which she called herself Artemis ", the wife, the sister, and 
daughter of Apollo: ‘these things she invented as one mad and 


inspired.’ 


®* With the ceremonies at Delos in 
honour of the maidens we may compare 
the rites practised in honour of Aspalis, 
who, according to the legend given by 
Antoninus Liberalis®, slew herself to 
preserve her chastity from the tyrant of 
Phthia; her body disappeared, but her 
statue was miraculously found near the 
statue of Artemis, and she became wor- 
shipped under the title of ’ApecAyrn 
*Exaépyn. It is clear that 'Aowaris is 
a forgotten name of the Artemis of 
Phthia; there is a hint in the story of 
the chthonian character of the goddess, 


We hear also of an oracle of Apollo and Artemis at 


who dies and is born again (the tyrant's 
name is Tartarus). We need not see in 
the Phthian the influence of the Thes- 
salian worship of Artemis Hekate; for 
the main point of the legend of Phthia 
is the virginity of the goddess, and this 
is the special mark of the Greek Artemis 
rather than Hekate. The name ‘Exa- 
épy7 occurs also in the worship of 
Ctesulla at Ceos, who, like Ariadne, was 
supposed to have died in travail, and 
who was a disguised form of Artemis 
Aphrodite; vide Aphrodite ™. 
> Paus. 10. 12, I. 
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Adrastea“!,and an Artemis-oracle in Cilicia”®™ ; but it is doubt- 
ful if these are genuine Hellenic cult-names. And where she 
was united in worship with Apollo Pythius, as at Anaphe, 
Pheneos, and perhaps Sparta ”* 8 », we do not hear that she 
shared his prophetic power. At Delphi the oracle remained 
exclusively Apolline; and we have few traces of a cult of 
Artemis, beyond an inscription 7° from which it appears that 
the emancipation of slaves was sometimes performed in her 
name as well as the god’s*. Her occasional association with 
her brother in vase-representations that refer to the con- 
sultation of the Delphic oracle is an artistic motive, and is 
no proof of actual cult. 

Whether the name of Artemis OvA‘a79", to whom, according 
to Pherecydes, Theseus sacrificed before his journey against 
the Minotaur, is derived from Apollo OtAsos, with whom she 
was associated at Lindos '?, or whether it comes to be attached 
to the goddess independently, is a doubtful question. The 
titles belong to both as divinities of health: and Artemis, the 
goddess of waters, who produced the hot spring, might 
naturally be invested with these powers, as the epithets 
evaxoos and énnxoos expressed that she listened to the prayers 
of the sick”. Generally speaking, it may be said that any 
prominent divinity of a community, whatever was his or her 
original nature, might be regarded and invoked as the giver 
of health and life, just as we have seen Athena worshipped as 
Hygiaea at Athens. It was probably as the sister of Apollo 
that Artemis became a goddess of purification, as Arctinos 
in the Azthiopis menticns that Achilles was purified from 
the blood of Thersites by ceremonies performed in Lesbos to 
Apollo and Artemis, whose title Avy or Avaia‘®® perhaps ex- 
presses this idea. 

The comparatively few cult-titles of Artemis that refer to 
civic or civilized life cannot be clearly deduced from any more 

® It is possible that the Lycian cult inscription of the fourth century B.C. on 
of Artemis ’EAev@épa™° drew its name the rim of a bronze vessel from Achaea ; 
from the protection and asylum which “Apress @epyla and Evaxoos 79@ in an ine 
her temple afforded to the slave and scription of the third century B.C., found 
the criminal. in some baths at Mitylene, dedicating 

> “Aprews Aovoians™? occurs in an an aqueduct to her. 
E 2 
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primitive idea nor from association with other deities. She 
had little to do with property, or the acquisition or allotment 
of land; although she was worshipped as TpixAapla at Patrae®, 
and this name may have arisen from some tripartite division of 
the land, which was given a religious sanctity, or, as Miiller 
supposes *, from the chance that this temple at Patrae was 
the central shrine of three old village communities. 

The worship of Artemis had an important political bearing 
in Euboea, where she was the presiding deity of the Euboean 
league, and we find that the temple of Artemis ’Apapvoia °° 
was the place of a Pan-Ionic meeting. The cult existed in 
Attica also, being especially prevalent in the deme of Ath- 
monum, and the festival at Athens rivalled the Euboean in 
splendour. 

Her relation to the life of the city is expressed chiefly by the 
titles BovAala*®! and BovAngédpos ®*, by which she was addressed 
at Athens and Miletus; though, as far as we know, these are 
late, nor was she so essentially a deity of the SovAyn as Zeus 
and Athena. It may be that this designation of her at 
Athens arose from some statue that stood before the council- 
chamber; for in the Attic inscriptions, mostly of the first 
century B.C., we find her in constant conjunction with Apollo 
IIpoorarnptos *1*, Once at least she was recognized as 
a divinity of the market-place, namely, at Olympia®, and 
with this cult of Artemis ’Ayopafa we may, perhaps, associate 
the Argive worship of Artemis [edo ®. 

Such political titles of Artemis are rare and of slight pre- 
valence. Even at Athens, in spite of her title BovAala, we can 
gather from the non-occurrence of her name in the formulae 
of the state-oaths and the oath of the jurors that her religion 
reflected but little of the civic life and government’. The 


® Dorians, 3. p. 374, n. 8. 

> The witness in the law-courts of 
Plato's ideal state might swear by Zeus, 
Apollo, and Themis ; the Athenian jury- 
man swore by Zeus, Poseidon, and De- 
meter; Laws,p.936 E; Dem. K. Tipoxp., 
p- 747. In an inscription belonging 
to the time of the second maritime con- 


federacy of Athens, the deities invoked 
in the treaty of alliance between Corcyra 
and Athens are Zeus, Demeter, Apollo 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 357). 
The name of Artemis occurs in the 
formula of the oath of alliance in two 
Cretan inscriptions, and the treaty be- 
tween Smyrna and Magnesia is ratified 
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practice at Pellene in Achaea, where the oath was taken in 
matters of the greatest concern to Artemis Soteira, appears 
to have been exceptional !73!. 

We may note also, that though there are very many localities 
that gave a title to or borrowed one from Artemis ®—!!7, 
scarcely any of these, where the worship was purely Greek®, 
were actual cities, except the small community of Selasia* 
in Laconia, the city Lycoas in Arcadia, ‘the wolf city,’ which 
was a ruin in the time of Pausanias, and Aptera in Crete. 
The rest are country districts, islands, rivers, or heights. It is 
true that Zeus promises to give her, in the hymn of Callima- 
chus, ‘thirty cities which shall cherish no other deity, but 
only thee, and shall be called of Artemis’; but either these 
mtoAieOpa are not Greek cities proper or are unknown to us. 
The epithet zoAujoxos, which Apollonius Rhodius ® attaches to 
her, is not known to have belonged to actual cult. We hear 
in Strabo and Pausanias of Artemis Aetolis *°, the goddess 
of Aetolia, the least civilized of the Greek communities, and 
the chief divinity of Calydon was Artemis Aadpfa, the wild 
goddess. It is, in fact, not the Hellenic, but chiefly the 
half-foreign goddess of Asia Minor, who was worshipped as 
the patron deity of the city. 

The district and city of Perge?!!, in Lycia, was sacred to 
Artemis Iepyaia, and her image in Cicero's time was em- 
bellished with gold ; a yearly wavyyvpis was held there in her 
honour, and mendicant priests appear to have been attached 
to her as they were to Cybele. Astyrene, Mindos of Hali- 
carnassus, Sardis, Tauropolis in Caria, and pre-eminently 
Ephesus, were associated with her name; and the various 


in the name of Artemis Tauropolos *’s, 
For the mock-treaty in the Lyszstrate, 
1262, Artemis is invoked by the Spartan 
woman, but it is the wild Artemis, ‘the 
slayer of beasts’; in the Gortynian 
inscription we find that Artemis was 
invoked in the formula of the oath by 
which a woman could clear herself before 
a court of Jaw**. On the other hand, 
we cannot always conclude that all the 
deities mentioned in the public oath of 


the Greek cities were necessarily promi- 
nent divinities of the wéAcs; the chief 
deity of the country, whatever his or 
her character was, would generally be 
mentioned, and certain nature-powers 
like Helios. 

® Artemis Sepaia of Pherae is pro- 
bably not the Greek Artemis pure and 
simple, but Artemis combined with the 
later goddess Hekate. 

> Argon. 1, 312. 
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cities called Hierapolis in Asia Minor usually derived their 
name from the worship of the Oriental goddess*. We find 
Artemis as a city-goddess under the name of ’Acrfas*! in an 
inscription from Tasos of Caria, a city which worshipped her as 
its mpoxaOnyeuwv, or foundress. Possibly the title ponyéris, by 
which she was united in the Lycian worship with Apollo 
[lponyérns, may have been attached to her as the leader of 
the migrations of peoples®!. But even in Asia Minor she was 
very rarely identified, as in various places Isis and Hera were, 
with the Tvyn of the city. Perhaps the only instance is the 
city of Gerasa !!® in the Syrian Decapolis, which inscribed the 
title of Artemis Tyche upon its coins of the second century 
A.D. The natve words that Callimachus puts into the mouth of 
the girl Artemis”, who prays for the possession of mountains 
rather than cities—the latter she will only visit when women 
in travail invoke her aid—are quite in accord with the character 
of the goddess in the public religion of Greece proper. 

She is slightly more prominent as a goddess of battle, or as 
a divinity who aided the fight. In many cases this function 
may have been attributed to her from the fact that the battle 
occurred in a locality, often wild ground, where Artemis was 
supposed to be powerful*. Thus the Greeks brought thank- 
offerings to her in commemoration of the battle of Artemision, 
and the epigram of Simonides refers to these’; the annual 
sacrifice of goats, offered by the Athenians for the victory of 
Marathon, was due to the goddess of the mountain or the 
marsh, who might be naturally supposed to have aided 
them ’*‘. The Spartan sacrifice before joining battle has 
been mentioned °°; and, according to Pollux, the Athenian 
polemarch made a joint offering to her and the war-god 2° !, 
She was also recognized as a deity who inspired the leader 
with wise counsel, as ’AptoroSovAn, to whom Themistocles 
erected a temple on Melita after the battle of Salamis. 


® E. g. Hierapolis, another name for © We might explain in the same way 
Bambyce, derived from the worship of _ the sacrifice to the nymphs of Cithae- 
the Syrian goddess Atargatis; Strabo, ron—»vvpoas Xppayircos— before the 
748. battle of Plataea ; Plut. Avvst. 11. 

> Callim. Hymn to Art. i. 18-22. 
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The association of Artemis with war was sometimes expressed 
by the title EtxAea*—for instance the monument of the 
lion that stood without the temple of Artemis EvxAea at 
Thebes was supposed to commemorate a legendary victory 
of Heracles ®*—also by a special application of the epithet 
XYeéreipa, which she shared with many other divinities, and 
which in Megara!** was explained by reference to the 
destruction of a band of Persians; in Megalopolis it probably 
conveyed an allusion to the victories of Epaminondas !* », 
No doubt the title often had a wider application, referring 
perhaps to safety in child-birth. 

It is possible that Aagpia was an epithet of Artemis that 
referred as much fo war as to the chase; and the common 
type of the running goddess may represent the huntress or 
the warlike deity'?*. Although in mythological scenes 
Artemis appears not infrequently engaged in combat, for 
instance against Tityos and the giants, yet this aspect of her 
is very rarely presented in the temple dyaApara. But a statue 
of Artemis existed in Messenia bearing shield and spear, and 
there is reason for supposing the images of the Brauronian 
and the Tauric Artemis represented her as armed °. 

It is rare to find the worship of Artemis associated with 
any of the arts of life, and none of them are attributed to 
her discovery or teaching. But Homer and the author of 
the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite knew of her as a goddess 
who delights in the dance and song and the lyre!*. No 
doubt we must here reckon with the influence of the Delian 
festival and her connexion with Apollo; but in Arcadia, 
where this connexion was least recognized‘, the musical 
character of Artemis was acknowledged in an independent 

cult. The worship of Artemis “Yyvla!*4, common to the 
- Orchomenians and Mantineans, was among the most im- 
portant in Arcadia, and though Pausanias tells us nothing 


® The cult of Eucleia at Athens ap- whom she was coupled in Attic calt ®4. 
pears to have commemorated the battle > Vide Artemis- Monuments, p. 527. 
of Marathon ; bat it is doubtful whether ¢ We only have two records of a 
this figure was Artemis, or a mere per- joint worship of Apollo and Artemis 
sonification like Eévoa and Eivoyia,with in Arcadia, ™® and ™¥, 
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about the significance of the name, it must surely refer to the 
hymns sung at her yearly festival, and it recalls the wap0éa, 
the maidens’ songs sung at Sparta in honour of the maiden- 
goddess. We may also explain the worship of Artemis 
XedAiris in Sparta?” as paid to the goddess who loved the 
music of the tortoise-shell lyre; and it was in Sparta also 
where she was worshipped with a special dance performed by 
the maidens of Caryae. We gather, too, from a passage in 
the Phoenissae that on Parnassos a maidens’ chorus danced in 
honour of the d@avaros 0e4, who from the context appears to 
be Artemis. The goddess worshipped on the Carian Cher- 
sonese, who may be called Artemis Aphrodite, was known as 
MoAzadias, ‘the songful one 1,’ In fact, the dance and song 
were indispensable in Greek religious service, and no cult 
remained so backward as not to reflect some light from Hellenic 
civilization. Even the bear-goddess of Brauron was supposed 
to delight in the recitations of the Homeric poems in her 
festival *. 

Such is the main account of the Greek worship of Artemis ; 
and it appears from it that, while in the imagination of the 
poet and artist the character of the goddess possessed a high 
spiritual value, the cults have comparatively little connexion 
with the moral and intellectual or even the higher material life 
of the nation and individual. The conceptions of purification 
from sin, of legal trial and satisfaction for homicide, of the 
sanctity of the suppliant and the stranger, which fostered the 
growth of early Greek law and religion, and which we find in 
the worships of Zeus and Athena, play little or no part in 
this. Greek religious philosophy, in its attempt to idealize the 
leading personages of the religion, to make each the embodi- 
ment of an intellectual or spiritual abstraction, scarcely touches 
Artemis; nor had she a very prominent place in the later 
mystic and Orphic literature”, except under the form of Hekate. 


* Vide **. This recitation is often Fax 874, who is followed by Suidas, 


associated with the supposed festival of 
Dionysos at Brauron; but there is no 
proof that there was any festival of 
Dionysos called Bpavp@yia: the only 
authority for it is the scholiast on Arist. 


and it is probable that he invented it 
himself out of a misunderstanding of 
Aristophanes, who is really referring to 
the festival of Artemis. 

> Orphic Hymn to Artemis, \, 36 
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The Greek cult of this latter goddess must be separately 
described with some detail. It remains to notice here what we 
can find of non-Hellenic or Oriental influence in the worship of 
Artemis, and to trace its fusion with foreign but cognate cults. 
And, first, we note a combination in which she is identified 
or associated with a divinity whose worship. may have spread 
through Phrygia and Thrace to North Greece, and pro- 
bably through Caria to Crete, and of whom Cybele, Bendis, 
Semele, Dictynna, Britomartis, and possibly Ariadne and 
Europa, are the various local names; secondly, a tendency 
to attach the name of Artemis to Semitic goddesses, such as 
Astarte, Derceto, Atargatis. It is with the first of these 
combinations that we are here most concerned; for it is not 
only prior, but it reaches further throughout the various areas 
of Greek religion. The view implied by Strabo?* that 
Cybele; the goddess of Asia Minor, was identical or closely 
connected with the Thracian Bendis, Kotys, or Hekate, seems 
to be warranted by the facts that we can gather of North 
Greek and Phrygian worship ; and that this goddess was, in 
regard to her main character at least, an earth-goddess or 
a divinity of vegetation seems proved by the nature of the 
myths and rites of Cybele, her close association with Dionysos, 
and by the newly discovered interpretation of the name 
Semele *, which is closely cognate to a Phrygian word for 
earth. The details of this Cybele-worship must be given 
in a later chapter. It is enough here to show its points of 
connexion with that of Artemis, and the common idea from 
which that connexion arose. 

The direct and clear recognition in the earlier literature of 
Artemis and Cybele as kindred divinities appears but rarely”: 
a striking instance of it is a fragment of Diogenes 6 rpaytxds, 
quoted by Athenaeus: ‘I hear that the Bacchic maidens of 


€0A02 Bed awreipa didn pioryow dra: ®* Vide article by Kretschmer, Ams 
but it is not the Artemis of the old der Anomia, p. 17. 

Greek religion that the hymn celebrates, b We find Artemis Munychia wor- 
but the goddess confused with Hekate shipped near Cyzicus in association 
and Eileithyia ; cf. Orph. Argon. 1.905, with the ‘mother-goddess,’ who in this 
for the mystic rites of initiation con- locality must have been Cybele °*°¢. 
nected with Artemis Hekate. 
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Lydia, dwelling by the river Halys, honour Artemis the 
goddess of Tmolus in a laurel-shaded grove!*’.’ The god- 
dess of Tmolus worshipped by maenads is certainly Cybele, 
but is here given the name of the Greek goddess, and the 
laurel-grove, sacred properly to the latter, is associated with 
the goddess of Asia Minor. 

Another form of Cybele was the armed Cappadocian MA, 
the mother-goddess, who came, perhaps in the later period, 
to be identified with the Tauric Artemis !*, owing probably to 
the influence diffused through the Euxine of ‘the Dindymene 
and Pessinuntian rites, as these would naturally attract the 
legend of the Tauric cult *. 

The Thracian Bendis'*® was probably in origin and 
character the same as the great mother of Phrygia, and 
was worshipped, according to Strabo, with the same orgiastic 
rites; her cult spread through Thessaly to Athens probably 
about the time when that of Cybele had acquired public 
prevalence there. We hear also of Bendis as the ‘great 
goddess of Lemnos’ to whom human victims were offered, 
and she may well have been recognized there as cognate to the 
Tauric Artemis®?». And though of close affinity to Cybele 
and Hekate, she was received into Greek religion chiefly as 
a Thracian form of Artemis. Herodotus speaks of the 
‘queen Artemis *&, to whom the Thracians and Paeonians 
sacrificed, the ‘queen’ being probably one of her native 
titles’. The reasons for this association of the Greek 
maidenly goddess with the Bendis-Hekate-Brimo, the 
patroness of savage magic and terrifying superstition, may 
have been some external resemblance of attributes, but also, 
probably, some consanguinity of character. Like Artemis 
Tavpomodos, the Thracian divinity was supposed to ride on 
bulls; like Artemis, she was a mighty huntress, though her 
weapon was not the bow, but the spear in each hand "9. 
We find the feast of Bendis formally established at Athens 


®* The legend of Orestes and the certainly un-Hellenic '™, 
Tauric Artemis penetrated as far south > As the queen-goddess, the Thra- 
as Cilicia into the worship of Artemis cian divinity appears to have been once 
Tlepacia at Castabala, whose ritual, so at least identified with Hera; Polyaen. 
far as Strabo describes it, appears to be Strat. 7. 22. 
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by the time of Plato*, and the worship must have been known 
to the Athenians at an earlier date through the Oparra, the 
comedy of Cratinus. The well-known scene in the opening of 
the Republic speaks of the torch-races on horseback held in 
her honour at the Peiraeeus, the vantage-ground in Attica of 
foreign cults. And this ceremony may perhaps explain why 
Bendis was identified with Artemis; for the two Greek 
goddesses, in whose rites and legends from the fifth century 
onwards the torch is a specially prominent symbol, are 
Demeter and Artemis; but the wild Thracian huntress was 
more naturally associated with the latter than with the 
divinity of settled agricultural life, although Bendis also, 
like the Greek Artemis, had some connexion with agricul- 
ture, as cereal offerings were brought to her and the bull 
appears to have been one of her sacred animals. It was 
in Thessaly, and especially at Pherae, that this association 
with Artemis took place. The cult and legends of Pherae, 
where Admetus was probably a name for the god of the lower 
world who, like Dionysos, yoked wild beasts to his chariot, 
and where Hekate or Bendis was regarded as his daughter, 
have a certain chthonian character; and this was found in the 
worship of Artemis ®epafa, which was the chief Thessalian 
worship of the goddess, and which spread to Acarnania, 
Sicyon, and Argos ©. The legend of Medea, the devotee 
of Hekate and the Tauric goddess, and the part she played 
in Thessaly seem to indicate that from an early time in 
this land the cult of Artemis was infected with sorcery and 
superstitious rites. As the worshippers of Bendis in the 
Peiraeeus rode with torches on horseback, so the goddess of 
Pherae was herself figured on coins mounted on a horse and 
with a torch in her hand; Millingen has published a relief 
from Crannon? with a torch-bearing Artemis standing by her 
horse and hound; and we gather from Lycophron that ‘the 
goddess of Strymon, whom he identifies with Brimo and 
Pheraea, was honoured with torches. We may see also an 


* An Attic inscription, circ. 429 B.C., dealing with the temple-moneys associates 
Bendis with Adrasteia in the state-cult '*°. 
> Uned. Mon. 2. 16. 
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allusion to Bendis and Artemis on the coin of the Thracian 
Aenos, which displays a goat bending over a torch set in 
a socket as for a lampadephoria®*. 

Finally, we can trace in Crete the close affinity between 
Artemis and the goddess of a Cretan pre-Hellenic people 
who in blood or religion were probably akin to the wor- 
shippers of Cybele in Asia Minor. The Cretan goddess was 
Britomartis '*!, known especially in the western part of the 
island, and generally in the Hellenic world, as Dictynna, 
and associated with the Thracian goddess'**,13!k but more 
closely still with Artemis. ‘ The Cretans worship Diana most 
religiously, naming her by the national name of Brito- 
martis,’ says Solinus '*!*; and Pausanias supposes that she was 
originally a nymph who rejoiced in hunting and the chase, 
and was especially dear to Artemis. The worship spread to 
Delos, to Aegina, where her cult-title was ’Agaia, and where 
she may have been identified with Hekate, who was pro- 
minent in the local cult®, and to Sparta, where her temple 
stood nearest to the wall*®. Euripides, in the Auppolytus, 
appears to attest a worship of Dictynna near Troezen; we 
have evidence of its existence in Phocis, Astypalaea, and 
Cephallenia, and of a feast of Artemis Britomartis in Delos, 
and an inscription of the Roman period proves that the public 
worship of the 0a Acxrva spread as far northas Massilia. The 
name Bpirdyaptts is explained by ancient lexicographers as 
meaning ‘sweet maid,’ and Aixruyya was of course connected 
with the Greek word for a net. As philology has not yet 
settled to what group of languages these words belong, we 
might think they were titles attached to Artemis by the 
early Hellenic settlers in Crete. But the statement of Strabo 
is against this, who says that the Dictynnaeon, or temple of 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 214, Fig. 157. 

> Steph. Byz. gives ’Agp@ala as a cult- 
name of Hekate in a confused note; 
probably ‘Agaia should be read. 

° If we accepted Pausanias’ statement, 
we should have to believe that the Cre- 
tan goddess was also worshipped on the 
south coast of Laconia under the titles 
of Artemis ‘Iocapa and A:pyala 4; 


but Wide, in Lakonische Kulte, p. 109, 
shows good reason for doubting his 
testimony on this point. Stephanus of 
Byzantium and Hesychius do not appear 
to have known the Cretan origin of 
Artemis Issoria, and as her temple stood 
on the height, it is not probable that 
she would be identified with Artemis 
of the marsh. 
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Dictynna, was in the territory of the Cydonians, an aboriginal 
Cretan population; and though, according to Herodotus, it 
was built by the Samians in the time of Polycrates, yet we 
cannot suppose that they introduced the worship, for the 
legend is entirely Cretan. Originally independent, she be- 
came regarded in the fifth century as a personality scarcely 
distinct from Artemis: like her, she was worshipped as 
a mighty huntress with her hounds, as zoAv@npos, the divinity 
of the beasts of the wild ; and Aa¢pia, the prevalent title of 
Artemis in Aetolia, is mentioned as an epithet of Britomartis 
Dictynna in Cephallenian cult. In Crete itself, where her 
worship was of national importance, she does not seem to 
have been actually identified in the cult of the autonomous 
cities with her sister-goddess of the Hellenic religion, for 
in the treaty of alliance between the men of Latos and 
Olus inscribed about 200 B.C., and in the oath that bound 
the citizens of Cnossus to those of Dreros, the two divinities 
are mentioned separately '*!*; but on the Cretan coins of 
the imperial period Dictynna appears altogether in the guise 
of Artemis. It concerns us to examine the grounds of this 
association. It would have doubtless come about, if the 
Greeks had only known Dictynna as a divine huntress, 
and had heard the Cretan myth that she had plunged into 
the water to preserve her chastity from the pursuit of Minos. 
But, besides this, there is reason to think that her significance 
for the old Cretan worship was essentially the same as that 
of Artemis for the Arcadian. The legend concerning her 
rescue in the fishers’ nets might perhaps have arisen from the 
popular derivation of the name Aixruvva; yet even if Pausanias 
was wrong in supposing that the title Acuvafa was given her 
in Spartan cult, it is still probable that she, like Artemis, 
had some real connexion with the waters. This would arise 
naturally from the seafaring character of her worshippers, 
and the statement in Plutarch is of importance, that she was 
constantly associated in cult with Apollo Delphinios!*'!, in 
whose legend the Cretan mariner plays a part. And there is 
evidence that, like Artemis, Aphrodite, and Cybele, she was 
a divinity connected with the earth and its vegetative powers. 
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In her ritual the wild trees appear to have been consecrated 
to her as to Artemis. The story of the leap into the sea 
was told not only of Dictynna, but of Aphrodite herself, the 
fish-goddess Derketo, and the Carian maiden Rhoio, another 
form of Artemis Aphrodite, and may have arisen from 
some ritual practised in the worship of the divinity of 
vegetation*. Her name Alxruvya, as the writer in Roscher’s 
Lexicon (p. 822) remarks, may have been derived from some 
locality in the west of Crete, and at any rate is probably 
connected with the name of Mount Dicte in the east, where, 
according to one legend, Zeus was born, and whence he took 
his title Aixratos®. And we might suppose that the relation 
between the Zeus of Crete and Dictynna was different from 
that which appears in the genealogical account of the 
goddess’s origin, and that originally she was scarcely distinct 
from Amalthea, or the sacred goat-mother who nourished 
Zeus ; in the Cretan legend of the god, the goat and the bee 
are his sacred animals, the one being usually consecrated to 
the Hellenic Artemis, the other to the Ephesian. Possibly 
the Cydonian legend, of which we have some numismatic 
evidence°, concerning the nurture of Zeus by a dog, may be 
derived from some association of the infant-god with Dictynna, 
with whom this animal was associated. It is at least certain 
that this character of Dictynna as xovporpedos and as the 
nurse of Zeus was recognized in the later period, for on coins 
of the early imperial epoch we see Dictynna ‘seated on a 
rock holding a javelin and the infant Zeus on her arm, and 
guarded on either side by the Curetes 4.’ 

The conception which we can trace in Thracian-Phrygian 
worship, and which penetrated into Hellas, of an earth- 
goddess and a god of vegetation who is sometimes her son 
or fosterling, somctimes her lover, who suffers and is born 
again, can be detected also in the religion of Crete, having 
reached the island from Asia Minor, perhaps through Caria. 


® Vide chapter on Aphrodite, p.638; (p. 479) are not very weighty. 

on Artemis, p. 447 note °. © Vide Ephem. Archacol. 1892, p. 73 
> This view was held by Callimachus, Zeus-chapter, p. 109. 

Hymn. Dian. 199. Strabo’s objections 4 Head, fst. Asem. p. 384. 
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The solar element in that religion appears to me to have been 
much exaggerated*. The Cretan story and cult of Zeus, 
who is born and dies, whose foster-mother was the goat or 
Amalthea or Rhea, and whose body-guard were the Curetes, 
and whose religion there and there only was mystic and 
orgiastic, must be attached, as has been already remarked, by 
a close link to the cycle of the myths and cults of Dionysos, 
Altis, Sabazios, and Cybele”. In Ariadne the Greeks recog- 
nized occasionally an Aphrodite, but more generally a female 
counterpart of Dionysos; Europa riding on the sacred bull 
may be regarded as a personage of the Dionysiac circle, the 
Cretan equivalent of Artemis Tauropolos, and her name was 
probably that by which the Grecks designated the Cretan 
earth-goddess°*, just as in Boeotia they spoke of Demeter 
Eipenn; and as the Cretan god dies, so his spouse, the earth- 
goddess, dies, for we hear of the funeral rites of Europa in the 
Corinthian festival of “EAAdria’. Into this Cretan circle, then, 
of divinities of vegetation, Dictynna Britomartis must be 
placed ; and thus she could be rightly associated with Cybele 
on the one hand, and Artemis on the other: with the latter 
all the more naturally because she was a huntress connected 
in some way with the water and the wilds, and, unlike the 
Thracian- Phrygian goddess, necessarily a virgin °. 

It was through these half-foreign influences that the worship 
of Artemis in Aegina, Crete, and Thessaly became tinged 
with the ideas proper to a primitive and orgiastic nature- 


® The Labyrinth and Minotaur and 
Europa riding on the bull have no clear 
solar reference; the name of Pasiphae 
and her legendary connexion with 
Aeétes, and thus with Helios, is the 
one atom of fact in this solar theory 
about the Cretan religion. 

» The very name of the Cretan 
Nymphs, the Myrépes, recalls that of 
the MeydAy Myfrnp of Phrygia. They 
are especially mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus (bk. 4, chs. 79, 80) as the Cretan 
nurses of Zeus, and worshipped with 
great reverence at Agrigentum down to 
late times. We may note also that the 


name Ai«rn occurred in the region of 
Mount Ida in the Troad. 

¢ Europa seated on the tree on Cretan 
coins may be a representation express- 
ing her half-forgotten association with 
the earth. It is of course true that the 
Cretan myth points to Phoenician in- 
fluences, and according to Lucian, de 
Dea Syria, 72, the coin-stamp of Sidon 
was Europa seated on the bull: this 
would show that in later times she was 
identified with Astarte ; vide Aphrodite- 
chapter, pp. 632, 633. 

4 Vide Athena-references, * », 

¢ For Preller (Griech. Myth. 1, 
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worship, of which the main area was Thrace, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and some of the Eastern islands. The unmixed Hellenic 
worship had not been wholly innocent in certain localities ; 
but in ordinary Greek cult Artemis had not been hitherto 
recognized as the Bacchic and Corybantic personage whom 
Timotheus celebrated in his verse, calling her ‘the raving 
frenzied Thyiad, an emotional and questionable divinity, 
against whom the saner Cinesias publicly protested *. 

The worship of Artemis at Ephesus is a conspicuous 
instance of the fusion of Eastern and Western religious ideas ; 
and of all these hybrid cults this is the most important for 
the student of Greek religion, since, according to Pausanias, it 
was known in every Greek city, and it spread to the western- 
most parts of the Mediterranean. The Massilians inherited 
it from the original Phocian settlers, and were zealous propa- 
gandists, as they succeeded in planting it in all their colonies 
and even in Rome itself!83. Besides Ephesus, the cities of 
Pergamon, Smyrna, Sardis, Adramytteum, Prusa, Cyzicus, and 
Astyra in Antandros stamped their coins with the figure of 
the Ephesian goddess», At Ephesus, in the Artemision, the 
goddess was worshipped as apwro@povia, supreme in divine 
power and place; and although she came to acquire 
a Hellenic genealogy and some of the honours of the Hellenic 
goddess°, the ancients themselves rightly regarded her as 
in origin a non-Hellenic divinity. According to the view 
expressed in Pausanias, she was the aboriginal deity of 
a population consisting of Leleges and Lydians ; and Tacitus 
records the priestly tradition concerning the association of the 


(CHAP. 


p- 252) Dictynna personifies the moon ; 
Rapp, in Roscher’s Lexicon, regards 
her as a cloud-maiden (s. v. Britomartis). 
To say that any concrete figure of pri- 
mitive religion is a personification of 
anything is always a very doubtful 
expression ; my statement is not that 
either Artemis or Dictynna was a per- 
sonification of the earth, but that 
Artemis certainly, and Dictynna pro- 
bably, possessed much of the character 
of a deity of vegetation. 


® ‘May your daughter turn out just 
such a character’ was the exclamation 
of Cinesias; Plut. de audiend. poet. c. 4. 

> Brit. Mus. Cat., coins of Astyra; 
Leitsch. fir Numism. 1880, Taf. 1, 14. 

© Ortygia was localized near Ephesus, 
and the Ephesians plead for their god- 
dess before Tiberius as though she were 
the sister of Apollo and daughter of 
Leto. We hear of musical contests in 
honour of the Ephesian as of the Delian 
goddess '*, 
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cult with the Lydian Heracles. Accepting this theory of its 
origin, we should expect to find marks of close kinship with 
‘the Great Mother’ of Phrygia and Lydia, the area of whose 
worship has been traced above. And in fact we detect in the 
Ephesian Artemis few or none of the characteristics of a lunar 
divinity, but all those of a goddess of generation and vegeta- 
tion, possessing the powers of the life-giving earth. The best 
evidence of this is the traditional form of the Ephesian idol, 
the great antiquity of which is proved by its semi-aniconic 
style: the many breasts are the uncouth symbol of fertility, 
the lions. the rams, and the bulls wrought in relief upon her 
shoulders and legs denote the goddess who fosters the life of 
the wilds and the fields; the bee which is wrought just above 
her feet, a frequent symbol on the coins of Ephesus>, and 
possibly of some religious significance in the worship }%, 
figures also in the cognate Cretan worship of Zeus with which 
Rhea Cybele is associated. 

Her affinity to Cybele is still more marked by the turret- 
crown that she wears on her head, which is the badge of 
the city-goddess, and by the orgiastic rites practised by the 
eunuch-priests, whose name MeydSu¢o. seems to point to the 
influence of the Persian worship of Artemis’. We hear of 
hierodulae serving in the precincts of the Artemision as in 
the worship of Mylitta and Ishtar, but we are not told that 
temple-prostitution was a religious rite at Ephesus. In fact 
the Ephesian religion, in spite of its orgiastic elements, appears 
to have been in some respects of an austere character ; rigid 
rules of chastity and purity were imposed on the Essenes !*4, 
a priestly society that was attached to the temple; and 
if the statement of Artemidorus is correct, no woman was 
allowed under pain of death to enter the temple, and the 
functions of the priestesses of various grades must have 
been confined to its precincts. We cannot estimate exactly 
how far the original worship was modified or purified by 


* Vide coins of Ephesus, Brst. Mus. outlines of arms given, the rest aniconic. 
Cat. Ionia, Nos. 71, 72, 73, 76; alabaster b Vide A. B. Cook, Hell. Journ, 
statuette in Naples, Roscher, Lexicon, 1895, p. 12. 

p. §88. Cp.an archaic terracotta in Dres- © ‘The strong Persian influence in Ephe- 
den, with many breasts, head, sleeves, sus is attested by Plutarch, Lysander, 3. 
VOL. II. F : 
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Hellenic influences; but in any case it does not seem to 
have been borrowed mainly from the Semitic people, but 
rather to express the religious ideas of the ancient races 
in Asia Minor who were nearer to the Hellenic stock, the 
Phrygians, Lydians, Carians. The legends of the Amazons 
and of their close relation with the Artemis of Ephesus appear 
to point to the north of Asia Minor as the original home of 
this cult. According to Hyginus* the temple itself was 
built by one of the Amazons, and Callimachus records the 
Story that the ancient idol was set up by the Amazons in the 
trunk of a tree, and there is frequent reference in Greek myth 
to the protection which the defeated female warriors sought 
and found in the Artemision. Both in cult and in legend she 
was recognized as the divinity of the suppliant, and, according 
to the author of the Atymologicum Magnum, sheep were never 
sacrificed to her because of the sanctity of the woollen fillet 
which the suppliant bore. The fact may be accepted without 
the explanation. In purely Hellenic worship Artemis is not 
conspicuously the deity of supplication; and, on the other 
hand, the conception of the huntress-goddess so prominent in 
Greece does not appear in the Ephesian religion. We may 
conclude that the early Greek settlers of the country of 
Ephesus, as those of Crete, found established there the worship 
of an indigenous goddess, to whom they applied the name and 
some of the titles of the Greek Artemis; and that the character 
of the Ephesian and Cretan goddess was identical or of close 
affinity with that of Cybele. With the Ephesian we may 
probably associate the Artemis of Perge, a city-goddess 
whose cult, briefly mentioned above, appears in one important 
respect, namely in the institution of mendicant priests, to have 
been influenced by the Phrygian religion. 

Next perhaps to these in prominence was the cult of 
Artemis Aevxodpunvn at Magnesia on the Maeander "4, which 
again brings Crete into connexion with Phrygia. The 
ancient city with its temples had been destroyed by the Cim- 
merians, but had been afterwards restored by the Ephesians, 
who rebuilt the temple with such architectural skill and on 

® Fab. 237. 
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such a scale that it became famous in the ancient world. 
The local worship of the Phrygian Cybele, which existed 
there till some time after the residence of Themistocles, 
appears to have died out, absorbed perhaps by the cult of 
Artemis Leucophryene, who was probably akin to her. We 
hear little of the details of the Magnesian cult; but as the 
Ephesians were its second founders, and as the type of 
Artemis Leucophryene on later coins of the city resembles 
that of the Ephesian goddess *, the conception of the divinity 
came probably to be very similar in both worships. It 1s 
true that we hear of no un-Hellenic features in the worship of 
the goddess of Magnesia, who, like the Greek Artemis, appears 
to have been associated with the lake and the hot spring. 
But it is probable that she was originally a Cretan goddess, 
and that the cult belonged to the Carian-Cretan group; for 
the Cretans claimed to have had a share in the colonization 
of Magnesia, and the worship is proved by inscriptions 
to have existed in Crete. An image of the goddess was 
carved for Amyclae by Bathycles of Magnesia, and the sons of 
Themistocles are said to have set up her statue in Athens. 

To this class we may also assign the worship of Artemis 
KoAonvy 5, that was in great repute by the lake Coloe in the 
neighbourhood of Sardis. Strabo tells us a strange story 
about the miraculous dance of the sacred xdAa@ou, the baskets 
that contained the cereal offerings consecrated to her, and 
Pausanias speaks of certain lascivious dances that were 
brought from Sipylos to Elis by the followers of Pelops and 
performed in honour of “Apreyts Képdag. The calathos-dance 
was probably nothing more mysterious than the dance of the 
maidens representing Artemis with the basket on their heads, 
as we find similar figures dancing round the column of Hekate. 
The Artemis of Sipylos and Coloe was probably a Hellenized 
form of the great mother-goddess of Phrygia and Lydia. 

Lastly, there is archaeological ® evidence of a goddess of 
similar character worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont. 
A silver patera has been found on that site containing a curious 

* Vide Head, Hest. Num. p. 502; Brit. Afus. Cat. Ionia, p. 163. 
> Gazette Archéol. 1877, p. 119. 
F2 
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representation of a female divinity with stag’s horns on her 
forehead, who holds a bow in her left hand and makes 
a gesture with her right that signifies fertility; on each side 
of the throne on which she sits are dogs, and below negresses 
leading lions—a strange medley of attributes that allude to 
Artemis, Hekate, and Cybele. 

We have finally to notice the purely Oriental divinities 
with whom Artemis became identified or associated. The 
grounds of this association may often be uncertain, and the 
interpretation often shifted: the Cappadocian goddess MA, 
for instance, was regarded as Selene, Athena, or Enyo; the 
Syrian goddess of Hierapolis, whom the pseudo-Lucian usually 
calls Hera, had also something of the character of Athena, 
Aphrodite, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates *. 
We may believe that wherever the Greeks found in the East 
a prominent goddess who was regarded as a huntress and 
controller of wild beasts, or as a goddess of vegetation, or as 
an unmarried divinity, they would be inclined to name her 
Artemis; and in some cases the name might be given because 
of certain details in the ritual®. What at first sight is surpris- 
ing is that it is attached to divinities of the East whose rites 
were notoriously impure. 

The old Persian goddess Anaitis, a divinity of the water and 
vegetation and originally distinct, as Meyer°® maintains, from 
the similar female deity of so many Semitic cults, came in 
a later period into close contact with the Babylonian Nana; and 
this may have happened before the cult of the Persian goddess 
was established by Artaxerxes II in Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, 
Damascus, and Sardes. And in Armenia the same impure 
rites were practised in the temple of Anaitis as Herodotus 
records of the Babylonian worship. Strabo vouches for the 
same practice at Zela in Pontus, where the Persian goddess 
became powerful. It was for this reason, perhaps that 
Herodotus and Berosus were led to identify her with 


* De Dea Syr.p.32; Plut. Su//.ch.9. in the worship of the Greek Artemis; 
> For instance, the practice of dedicat- de Dea Syr. p. 60; C.2.G. Alt. 3, 
ing the hair of boys and maidens tothe no. 131. 
Syrian goddess at Bambyce occurs also © Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 330. 
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Aphrodite. But usually she was regarded as the counterpart 
of Artemis in the Greek theocrasy, and the worship of the 
Persian Artemis!* was specially in vogue in the cities of Lydia, 
particularly at Hierocaesarea, where her temple claimed 
a peculiar sanctity. We have also archaeological proof of the 
long-continued prevalence throughout the Roman empire of 
the worship of the Hellenized goddess of Persia; for instance, 
several votive reliefs have been found in Holland, and are 
now in the Museum of Leyden, bearing Greek inscriptions 
to Artemis Anaeitis and often associating her with the 
Phrygian moon-god Men. She is usually represented with 
peplos, chiton, and pointed shoes, and holding up her right 
hand. In Lydia her image appears to have borne the typical 
form of the Tauric goddess **°. How far the character of the 
Persian and the Hellenic divinity really coincided is difficult 
to determine precisely ; that both were divinities of vegetation 
powerful over the animal world, and that the torch was used in 
the ritual of both, may have been sufficient reasons for their rap- 
prochement. And their association may have also led to the 
occasional identification of Artemis with the Babylonian Nana. 

For the Semitic goddess the most common name was 
Astarte, or some form of this, and in the theocrasy of the 
Hellenistic period Artemis sometimes appears as her Greek 
equivalent, though much less frequently than Aphrodite. 
A very curious legendary indication of the early existence 
of an Artemis-Astarte worship in Greece proper is offered by 
the story in Pausanias about the temple of Artemis ’Acrparela™®® 
at Pyrrhichos in Laconia. The natives appear to have be- 
lieved that it was founded to commemorate the incursion of the 
Amazons and their ‘ceasing from the campaign’ at this place: 
near it was the temple of Apollo ’Apa¢émos, and the images 
in both temples were dedicated by the Amazons. We have 
here the usual popular explanation of a perverted and mis- 
understood title. ’Aorpareia is a comparatively late word of the 
Athenian Jaw-courts, denoting the offence of evading military 
service, and is quite meaningless when applied to the goddess. 
The cult is evidently from Asia Minor, and I would suggest that 
Artemis ’Acrpareia is a corruption for ’Aordprn. Her connexion 
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with Astarte probably arose from the same grounds as 
her association with the Persian goddess; and it cannot be 
taken as evidence of the early lunar character of Artemis. 
For as E. Meyer maintains *, this Babylonian-Semitic goddess 
is originally not a divinity of the moon, this planet being 
regarded as male both by the Babylonians and Semites ; and 
although the Babylonian deity sometimes appears represented 
with the crescent moon upon her forehead, this is probably 
due to her late association with Isis, and to the misunder- 
standing of the symbol of the sun which Isis bore on her 
forehead. Even in the late account given by the pseudo- 
Lucian of the worship of the great goddess of the Syrian 
Hierapolis, properly Atargatis, but associated by the narrator 
with Aphrodite, Rhea, Artemis, and other Greek goddesses, 
it is specially said that there were no statues here to the 
sun or the moon. It is true that in the later period of 
Greek religious thought Artemis was regarded as a lunar 
divinity, and in the latest Graeco-Asiatic religious system she 
came to be closely associated with the Phrygian moon-god 
Men”. But this lunar character of the Greek and Semitic 
goddess was certainly not recognized in the seventh century 
B.C. ; and before this period the Oriental goddess had probably 
been adopted as Artemis in more than one Hellenic locality. 
To those who regard Artemis simply as the pure virgin of 
Greek religion, innocent of all orgiastic extravagance, it may 
seem strange that her maidenly character could not save her 
from this later association with the Oriental goddess of genera- 
tion, with a Semitic divinity whose worship was solemnized 
by temple-harlots. But it has been shown that that ideal 
aspect of Artemis was the fair outgrowth of the popular imagi- 
nation in literature, legend, and art, and was not her aspect 
in the primitive rite and conservative cult of Greece. The wor- 
ships of Arcadia and Brauron contained many ideas not alien 
to those expressed in the rites and symbols of the earth-goddess 
of Phrygia and Lydia and the Semitic divinity of Hierapolis. 


* Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. Astarte and closely assimilated to Helios and Men; 
Atargatis. vide inscription published by Ramsay, 

b 152. Similarly, in Phrygian cult Hellenic Journal, 10. 217. . 
Apollo Lairbenos was identified with or 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ARTEMIS—UPIS—NEMESIS !857-187. 


THE idea of the righteous control of human life, which did 
not conspicuously appear in the cults that have just been 
examined, essentially belonged to the worship of Nemesis. 
This figure lost much of its personal force in proportion as it 
developed in moral significance. In the beginning the name 
denoted more than a mere moral abstraction; for there is 
reason to suppose that both Nemesis and Upis were connected 
titles or surnames of Artemis or Artemis Aphrodite. In 
regard to the latter, of which the Doric form is *Qas, the 
Ionic Odzmts, there is no doubt; its usual explicit reference is 
to Artemis *, who was worshipped by this title in Lacedaemon 
and probably Troezen. We have, indeed, only the testimony 
of late and learned writers such as Callimachus and the 
lexicographers; but this was drawn either from _ earlier 
literature or from knowledge of actual legend and cult. 
And we have indirect evidence that is even more trust- 
worthy: we hear in Athenaeus of the oimyyo., the sacred 
formulae or hymns by which Artemis was addressed at 
Troezen, the name implying the invocation and the worship 
of Artemis Upis; and mention has already been made of the 
Delian maiden Upis who with Arge first brought the Hyper- 
borean offerings to the island, and arrived there in company 
with the divinities themselves, as Herodotus emphatically 
says. The sacred rites performed to her, the ceremonious 


® Bergk’s proposed emendation of the (foet. Lyr. Gracc. 3. p. 499) has no 
line in the epigram attributed toSimo- probability, and we know nothing of 


nides— (libri, Qmis"AGjons) 20 Athena Upia. 
Mar pida ev8alvery lepiy coup 'Onlas’ A@nvas 
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offering made to her of the maidens’ hair wound about a 
spindle, make it certain that Upis was an ancient and half- 
forgotten name of Artemis. It was resuscitated by later 
poetry and attached vaguely to the Ephesian Artemis, to the 
Rhamnusian goddess, and, in a doubtful fragment quoted by 
Hesychius, to Artemis Hekate *. 

It is important to find the right interpretation of this 
title. It is impossible perhaps to decide about its original 
meaning and to say whether this was moral or physical ; 
but it is clear that the Greeks themselves interpreted it as 
the ‘watcher,’ connecting it probably with dml¢ecdar. But 
of what was the goddess regarded as the ‘watcher’? Of 
women in travail, according to the authority from whom 
the explanation in the Etymologicum Magnum is drawn; 
and this limitation of the reference of the word, though 
probably groundless, is of some interest as showing that it did 
not at once seem to accord with the traditional and accepted 
character of Artemis that she should be addressed as the 
‘watcher’ or overseer of right and wrong, of human life and 
conduct in general. Yet the title Odms must have come to 
acquire this broader sense in the later period, for it occurs as 
a synonym of Nemesis, the Rhamnusian goddess, who ‘gazes 
at the deeds of men !*5,”. This application of the title, as we 
know the moral connotation of Nemesis, not only serves to 
decide what was the received significance of Odms, but also 
illustrates the connexion surviving in a late period of Nemesis 
and Artemis. 

It is the origin and the ground of this latter association that 
we have now to consider. 

The goddess Néseois may be studied from two different 
points of view: as a mere personification of the moral idea of 
retribution, or on the other hand asa concrete figure of ancient 
Attic religion, identical with a primitive goddess of Rhamnus, 
to whom this exceptional title was attached, and who was pro- 
bably a form of Artemis Aphrodite. In the first character she 


* We may thus explain the epithet been attached to Hekate; and we may 
"Qxoarrfipos, which, according to Hesy- compare the epithet ‘Omrais in the 
chius (5. v. "Qwwrijpe), appears to have worship of Artemis at Zacynthus '™, 
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will be noticed in a later chapter ; it is the other aspect of her 
that concerns us here*. And we have to consider, first, what 
evidence there is of the existence of this concrete goddess in 
Attic orGreek religion of an early period ; secondly, whether and 
on what ground the sumameNeépeois was ever applied to Artemis 
or Aphrodite. In Homer, Nemesis is not a personal figure; in 
Hesiod she is, but probably only as a mere personification, 
such as Alies®. But in the fragment of the Cypria'" her 
figure has life and vivid personality. She flies over land and 
sea, like Dictynna of Crete, to escape her lover, and assumes 
different shapes of animals ; Zeus overtakes her in Rhamnus 
and in the form of a swan becomes the father of Helen. The 
locality and this latter transformation is not indeed mentioned 
in the lines of the Cypria ; but we have fair reason for supposing, 
as the account given by Cratinus agrees in most details 
with the story of the Cypria, that it agreed also in the close of 
the legend, which has not been preserved in the epic fragment. 
This, then, is the myth which Dr. Furtwangler supposes ° to 
have been afterwards in its main features transferred to Leda 
by Euripides, while Herr Posnanzky? maintains that the legend 
which makes Leda the mother of Helen is the oldest, and 
that the author of the Cypria for a moral epic purpose chose 
to make her the daughter of a personified abstraction, the 
daughter of Retribution. The question whether the myth that 
makes Leda or that which makes Nemesis the parent is the 
older, is not of importance here. But it is certainly an error 
to say that the Nemesis in the Cyfrza or in the comedy of 
Cratinus is as abstract a notion, or is as weakly personified, as 


®* The most modern literature on the 
subject gives either an incomplete or an 
unsatisfactory account: Mémdéste et la 
jalousie des Dieux, by Tournier, deals 
chiefly with the personification and the 
abstract idea; Nemesis und Adrasteia, 
by Hermann Posnanzky (Breslau, 18y0), 
fs more useful for the archaeology and 
the account of Adrasteia than for its 
statements and conclusions about Neme- 
sis, He nowhere raises the question 
why it was that a mere personification, 
which he seems to consider Nemesis to 


have originally been, became identified 
with a goddess of Attica. 

> She is clearly so in the Works and 
Days, 739, 754, and she is very pro- 
bably so in the passage of the Z7/eogony 
in which she is made the daughter of 
Night "57; for Hesiod is fond of giving 
this sort of cosmic origin to the abstrac- 
tions which he wishes to make divinities. 

© Collection Sabouroff, note comple- 
mentaire a la planche 71°. 

d Op. cit. 
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the Nemesis in Hesiod. For the sake of moral allegory a 
poet might call Helen the daughter of Retribution, just as 
Aeschylus called her ‘bride of battle’; but he would scarcely 
be likely to depict at great length the coyness of Retribution, 
and to draw her through a series of transformation-scenes which 
have the stamp of vivid primitive fancy upon them. It might 
seem quite natural to a primitive Greek that his goddess should 
assume the form of a goose, but he could hardly conceive of 
an abstract moral idea in this form. The whole story which 
Cratinus and the author of the Cyfria give and the mention of 
the locality of Rhamnus would be altogether ridiculous, unless 
the poets had known of a real goddess worshipped at that spot 
in Attica, one of whose names was Nemesis, and who was 
supposed capable of bona-fide maternity*. We can conclude 
also from the form of the legend that, like Artemis and 
Dictynna, this divinity was naturally regarded as chaste. 

This, then, is one proof drawn from ancient authority of 
the existence of a real and concrete goddess known by this 
moral title. Ofno personified moral abstraction in the Greek 
language is so personal a story told, and none of them had any 
deep roots in local worship. 

A second proof might be derived from the funeral cere- 
mony or feast of the Neuvéora at Athens?*", It might be sup- 
posed that as the omission of any of the necessary funereal 
rites might draw retribution or nemesis upon the kinsmen, the 
name of this ritual might have simply arisen from this feeling ; 
yet it would be much more naturally given to a celebration 
which was consecrated to a goddess who, like Aphrodite, was 
a goddess of birth and death, and who was considered to have 
power in the underworld. Perhaps from this character of the 
Rhamnusian goddess arose the idea of the Népeors of the 
dead, and the association of Nemesis with the 6eot saAapvaior 
and x@dvo: in the Locrian Timaeus®; though here the force of 
the personified moral idea is felt also, as these are the powers 
that are said to note and punish wrong-doing. 


* Otto Keller, 7hsere des Klassischen divinity, akin to Aphrodite Astarte. 
Alterthums (p. 288), also regards the b Pp, 104 E, 105. 
Nemesis of Rhamnus as a concrete 
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Further evidence of the reality of the cult is gained from 
the account of the famous statue at Rhamnus !*"*, which was 
assigned by some to Pheidias, by others, more correctly, to 
Agoracritus*. From the description of Pausanias we do not 
gather that there was any trait of the figure itself which had 
an allegorical meaning; and whether the moral idea of 
Nemesis was expressed in the face we cannot say, for the 
fragment preserved in the British Museum of the right 
upper part of the visage is too small to bear witness to 
anything more than the excellence and Pheidian character of 
the work. It is clear that the sculptor, though he may have 
remembered Marathon and the ‘nemesis’ that overtook the 
Persians there, and may have wrought the victories upon her 
crown with allusion to that, yet thought of her, not as Hesiod 
thought of aides and (xn, but as an actual territorial divinity 
akin to Aphrodite and Artemis; and therefore he set the 
spray of the apple-tree, the symbol of the former, in her hand, 
and the stag, the sacred animal of the latter, as an ornament 
on her crown. The cup in her hand may denote the goddess 
who dispenses blessing or who receives libation ; the mysterious 
Aethiopians wrought on the cup have not yet been explained?; 
the representation of the negresses below the throne of the 
statue of Lampsacus mentioned above is not a parallel, 
for there we may suppose a reference to Isis and Africa, 
which is inconceivable in the Rhamnusian work. It is un- 
necessary to suppose that the main work was inspired by 
the Cypria story; if it had been we should have expected 
in the decoration of the crown and the base some allusion to 
the egg and the swan. Even the scene on the base of the 
statue can be at most a mere allusion to the legend of 
Helen's birth given in the Cypria: according to the words 


® There is some force in the argument an allusion to the celestial character of 


of Posnanzky, p. 95, that if the statue 
were by Agoracritus, the Rhamnusians 
would be tempted to attribute it to 
Pheidias; while the reverse would 
scarcely be natural. 

b Fiirtwangler (op. cit.) regards the 
Aethiopians as the emblems of light, 


the goddess; but this significance no- 
where else belongs to them in Greek 
literature and art. Perhaps the Homeric 
notion of the ‘ blameless’ people was in 
the mind of the sculptor of the just 
goddess. 
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of Pausanias, which need awake no suspicion, the scene 
represented Leda leading back Helen to Nemesis, and no 
doubt implies the tradition which the epic poet had followed, 
that Nemesis, not Leda, was her mother. The statue was 
probably inspired by the local belief of Rhamnus, where, as 
may have often happened when an epithet of a divinity had 
for a long period been detached and had long passed current 
as the proper name, the worshippers were no longer certain 
about the precise character and original name of the divinity. 
If Nemesis of Rhamnus—as is perhaps the most likely view— 
were originally an ancient Artemis akin to the Brauronian, it 
was not at all unnatural that she should be partly confused 
with Aphrodite *: we have seen how in the earliest cults the 
functions of Artemis overlap those of the other goddess who 
is generally regarded as her opposite; and we have reason to 
think that the Rhamnusian deity was a goddess of birth and 
a goddess of death, being the mother of Helen Aphrodite, and 
the divinity to whom the Nezéo.a were consecrated. Hence 
she would have sympathies both with Aphrodite and Artemis ; 
and hence may have arisen the myth of her birth from the 
ocean”. And this double character can be illustrated by the 
work of Agoracritus. 

But on the whole this Rhamnusian goddess was more 
often regarded as the double of Artemis than of Aphrodite. 
*AptoroBovAn, an epithet of the former, is connected by Arte- 
midorus #87" with Néuecis®; we have seen how Artemis 
Upis becomes localized in the later literature at Rhamnus; 
and it will be noticed later how Adrasteia became regarded 


* At Patrae there was a temple of 
Nemesis near to Aphrodite’s '*" >, and a 
statement in Photius connects Nemesis 
with Aphrodite and the marriage-ritual ; 
and ina later Attic inscription Neme- 
sis enjoys the Aphrodite-appellative 
Ourania '378, 

> Posnanzky’s statement (p.12), ‘doch 
wird sich schwerlich eine tiefere aus dem 
Wesen beider Gottheiten (Aphrodite und 
Nemesis) geschopfte Deutung finden,’ 
has only some point if by Nemesis he 


means the personification of retribution ; 
but the difficulty vanishes if we regard 
Néyeots as an appellative given for 
some special reason to the primitive 
goddess of Rhamnus who possessed the 
character described in the text. 

¢ He seems to be referring to the 
Hours or the Nymphs who are men- 
tioned in the immediate context; but 
’ApioroBovAn is only known as an epithet 
of Artemis. 
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as one both with Nemesis and Artemis. How strong was 
this syncrasy of the two divinities is shown by Solinus, who 
speaks in an incorrect fashion of Rhamnus as the place where 
stood the ‘ Pheidian statue of Diana’; and one of the special 
characteristics of Artemis, namely, her maidenhood, becomes 
assigned to Nemesis also '*¢, 

Like the Rhamnusian divinity, the Nemesis of Smyrna 
must be regarded as an actual and personal goddess, not as 
a mere personification, though in this case, as in the other, the 
latter view predominates in the later pericd. What is peculiar 
to the Smyrniote cult is that there were two divinities of this 
name,and that they were regarded as the daughters of Night !9"°, 
It was they who appeared to Alexander in a dream as he was 
sleeping under a plane-tree before their temple, and advised 
him to remove the city to its later site*. Above their heads, 
or above their throne, in the temple of the new city were 
placed statues of the Charites, archaic works of the sculptor 
Boupalos. As the Charites were their attendants, and as the 
plane-tree appears to have been consecrated to them, we 
may conjecture of them, as of the ancient Rhamnusian god- 
dess, that they were divinities of nature connected with the 
vegetative world. Whatever view was taken of the Nemesis 
of Rhamnus came to be taken of the Smyrniote figures also, 
but there is no special mention of their association with 
Artemis; they seem closer akin to Aphrodite, being like 
her divinities of the state and attended by the Charites, 
and the pig appears to have been a sacred animal in their 
worship as occasionally it was in hers. As earth-goddesses 
they may also have had some connexion in cult with Dionysos. 
On late coins of Smyrna they are represented wearing the 
mural crown and drawn by griffins”, the animals of Oriental 
cult that became associated at times with Aphrodite and 
Artemis, and frequently in the later period with Nemesis. 

The question arises, why at Smyrna only there were two 
Nemeseis and not one. Posnanzky° may be right in objecting 
to Gerhard’s explanation, who regards the one as expressing 


® Paus. 7. 5, 2. > Head, //tst. Num. p. 510. 
© Op. cit. pp. 61, 62. 
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the good side of the goddess, the other the evil; but he 
himself has no solution to offer, and is content with Welcker’s 
suggestion ® that Nemesis became double at Smyrna because 
‘Daimonen’ tend to become multiplied. 

Perhaps a more natural reason for the duality was the 
change of the city’s site, as Pausanias’ words imply that the 
Smyrniotes made two Nemeseis because they had removed 
from their ancient abode. We may suppose that the older 
Smyrna had its Néyeous, the goddess who was the luck of the 
city, and that she was retained and a new one created for the 
new settlement. 

It is perhaps through her early relations with Nemesis that 
Artemis came to have some affinity with the Moirae; this is 
true at least of Artemis ’Op@ia, who in a Greek inscription of 
the Roman period is mentioned as receiving worship side by 
side with Moira the Lacheseis and Asclepios**°*: but it may 
only have been the stress of some casual occurrence that 
brought her into this company of divinities. For on the 
whole the association with Nemesis, who, as will be shown in 
a later chapter, becomes more and more a mere personifica- 
tion, has scarcely affected the character of Artemis. 

A question remains which is of special interest, and which 
has scarcely been noticed by those who have dealt with this 
subject: on what grounds and with what meaning was the 
appellative which has been discussed attached to the Rhamnu- 
sian goddess? The question is beset with the difficulties 
which often embarrass the student of ancient religions. No 
doubt many of the divine epithets which were in vogue in 
local cults may be derived from some fundamental concep- 
tion of the divinity; and others were applied as the worshippers 
advanced in their modes of life and thought, and regarded 
their deity as their guide and helper. But others may have 
been gathered and absorbed by the local god or goddess from 
some alien worship that could not hold its own; there might 
be no logical reason but mere contiguity, or some accidental 
special circumstance that gave rise to a peculiar myth and 
hence to a peculiarepithet. The difficulty of offering a probable 


® Gotterlehre, 3. p. 34 
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explanation becomes of course all the greater when we are 
not sure of the meaning of the name; and we are not quite 
sure of the meaning borne by the term Néyeo.s when it was 
first applied to the Rhamnusian goddess. 

If we knew that it was not applied to her before the 
Homeric period, then we should say that she was regarded 
by the men of Rhamnus as the goddess who feels righteous 
indignation at evil acts and evil words, and hence, by a natural 
transition, as the goddess who punishes men for these *. 

It would then remain to ask, why did the Rhamnusian 
divinity, whom we have seen reason for supposing to have been 
an ancient Artemis-Aphrodite, come to acquire this high 
moral function? It may have come about owing to the 
impression produced by some historical event of which we 
know nothing. We cannot, at all events, say that it was 
derived from the recognized character of Artemis or Aphro- 
dite as the punisher of evil-doers. For such a character 
was not specially acknowledged as theirs in general Greek 
religion ; in the mythic account of Artemis her punishments 
appear often capricious or non-moral, and are very limited in 
their visitation. It may be that we here have an instance of 
a moral idea that gained strong hold over a particular society, 
and craved religious expression, and so became attached 
mechanically, as it were, to the chief divinity of that com- 
munity. Though we may not explain it, we may find 
a parallel to this development of an Artemis-Aphrodite, 
a divinity akin to the earth-goddess, into a moral and retribu- 
tive power, the guardian of right ; for we find that Ge herself 
developed into a Ge Themis, and thence into Themis alone”. 


® This is on the whole the Homeric 
meaning, and it is this meaning that 
Hesiod personifies; vide the passages 
collected in Posnanzky, pp. 1-4. 

> This suggested equation, between 
Ge = Ge Themis = Themis and Arte- 
mis = Artemis Nemesis = Nemesis, is 
curiously illustrated by a legend pre- 
served in Suidas, s.v. Bovxera’ wédAus 
dort ris 'Heeipov, fv gyno: B:Adxopos 
awrvopacba: 8d 7d Thy Odwy int Bods 


dxoupévny €dXOety Exe wata tov Aeuxa- 
Nevos xaraxAvopdy. Here is an allu- 
sion to a Ours TavpomdAos, a type which 
recalls the “Apress ravpomddAos, An 
Attic inscription proves the association 
of Themis with Nemesis at Khamnus; 
and this is proved also by the statue 
dedicated to Themis found in Rhamnus 
and now in Athens; Z£fA. Arch. 1891, 


Iliv. 1, pp. 54-63. 
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But it is quite possible that the goddess of Rhamnus 
was called Nemesis before the time of Homer; for, as has 
been maintained already, the peculiar form of the story 
in the Cypria about the birth of Helen implies a pre- 
existing belief in a real goddess Nemesis, who probably 
became real and concrete through the word being attached 
as an epithet to the Rhamnusian divinity. We are thus 
carried back to an indefinitely remote period in order to 
allow time for the name that was thus attached to have 
become detached, and to have acquired vogue beyond its 
own locality as the actual name of a goddess. And per- 
haps in this early period the word véyects, if, as is generally 
agreed, it is to be derived from the root meaning ‘distribution,’ 
was not limited to the evil sense, but denoted distribution of 
any lot, the lot of life to which each is born. 

It may have originally designated the Rhamnusian Artemis- 
Aphrodite naturally and properly as a goddess of birth ; as 
time went on and veyeots had its meaning changed and nar- 
rowed in the ordinary language, the cult-title too would 
get this new moral significance, and Artemis or Aphrodite 
Nemesis would come to mean the goddess who distributes 
evil for evil done. At last, when the proper name was 
dropped and the appellative took its place, doubt might 
arise whether this really designated either the one or the 
other of these two divinities, whose ordinary worship and 
legend did not well accord with the idea conveyed by the 
epithet. 

As regards the representations of Nemesis, by far the 
greater number deal only with Nemesis the personification. 
The monuments of actual cult are few and doubtful. Of the 
Rhamnusian statue nothing has survived save the beautiful 
fragment in the Elgin room of the British Museum, and the 
base, with some part of the relief-work, now in the Central 
Museum of Athens. It has been supposed by Dr. Furt- 
wangler* and M. Six” that a copy of the statue of Agora- 
critus survives in the representation on a Cypriote coin 

= Op. cit. 
>’ Numism. Chron. 1882, p. 89, Pl. 5. 
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of the fifth century B.c.*; a tall and stately female figure, 
resembling in her drapery the type of the Athena Parthenos 
of Pheidias, holding in her right hand a phiale over a thy- 
materion, and a branch in her left. The theory is attractive 
but by no means convincing; there is no trace of the crown, 
and the phiale and bough appear so frequently in repre- 
sentations of a religious act that they are not by themselves 
sufficient to prove that this figure is a direct copy of the 
Rhamnusian. Dr. Furtwangler tries to clinch the argument 
by pointing to the brooch which secures her chiton on her 
right shoulder, and in which he, like M. Six, recognizes the 
shape of a griffin. Their interpretation of this detail appears 
to be correct. But the griffin-shape really proves nothing, 
for we do not hear that this animal was associated at all with 
the Nemesis of Rhamnus, and we cannot argue that it was 
simply on the evidence of monuments of the later period. 
As an Oriental symbol the griffin could designate Aphrodite, 
and it is found also with Artemis because of her connexion 
with Apollo». The goddess on the Aeginetan relief, drawn in 
a car by griffins and accompanied by Eros, must surely be no 
other than Aphrodite, as Dr. Furtwangler, who first named 
her Artemis Nemesis, has since recognized in his article on 
Eros in Roscher’s Lexicon*®. The griffin probably came into 
vogue in the representations of Nemesis through the cult of 
Smyrna, and it was perhaps associated with the Smyrmniote 
divinity through her close relationship with Aphrodite. 

We may conclude from the evidence of the coins of Smyrna 
that the mere abstract idea of right and retribution entered 
far more into the representation of the Nemeseis of Smyrna 
than into that of the Rhamnusian deity. They appear not 
so much as divinities of real flesh and blood, but as forms of 
moral allegory, bearing in their hands the staff and bridle, 
the symbols of order and control’. But we cannot say that 
these coin-representations express the ideas of the genuine 
ancient cult. 


® Gardner, 7ypes of Greek Coins, 10. b Vide Artemis-Monuments, p. 533. 
27, with description, p. 170; Head, ° Pp. 1382. 
Hist. Num. p. 625, who names the 4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 519. 
figure Aphrodite. 
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In the large series of monuments of the legend and cult of 
Nemesis examined by Dr. Furtwangler in the article already 
quoted, few could be supposed to have any direct connexion 
with local worship, and of these few none are with certainty 
to be interpreted as representations of Nemesis. The ques- 
tion might be raised about the terracotta in the Museum of 
Syracuse published by Kekulé®, showing an enthroned goddess 
who wears a turret-shaped crown, a diploidion, and large 
himation, a fold of which she raises above her head as a veil 
with her right hand, while her left hand rests on a swan that 
sits on the left arm of the throne. The solemnity of the 
representation suggests a monument of cult ; but, as far as we 
know, Rhamnus and Smyrna were the only sites of the actual 
cult of Nemesis, and their cult-monuments do not seem to 
have employed the swan as a symbol of the divinity. The 
bird is still more appropriate to Aphrodite, and it is her name 
that this enthroned figure suggests, with its rich flowing hair, 
matronly form, and earnest expression. 


® Terracotten von Sicilien, 2. 3. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ADRASTEIA. 


ADRASTEIA, understood in the later period as the goddess 
of inevitable fate, came to be a sort of twin-sister of Nemesis, 
and so was occasionally connected with Artemis !% >, 

At Andros and Cos there was a joint worship of Adrasteia 
and Nemesis !**°, and we find the two connected by Anti- 
machus, the learned epic poet of the latter part of the fifth 
century, quoted by Strabo; in the drama of the fifth century, 
in the younger Attic comedy, in passages of the Anthology 
and of Lucian, the functions of the one goddess cannot easily 
be distinguished from those of the other*; and in the later 
literature the identity is completely established. We need 
not look further than this for an explanation of the statement 
in Harpocration that Demetrius of Scepsis identified Adrasteia 
with Artemis, and for the presence of the statue of the 
former in the temple of Artemis Leto and Apollo at Cirrha, 
the divinities who brought down the due ‘nemesis’ on the 
Cirrhaeans. 

But the origin of ’Adpdoreca, which can be clearly traced, 
is independent of Nemesis. There is no doubt that it was 
a cult-name and probably a local title of Cybele detached 
at an early period 18% It was near Priapus, Cyzicus, and in 
the Troad, localities where Cybele was especially worshipped, 
that the cult of Adrasteia was established ; in a fragment of 
the Phoronis she is scarcely distinguished from Cybele, being 


® This is not the view of Posnanzky, quotes do not seem to bear out this dis- 
op. cit. pp. 75-77, who thinks that "Adpd- tinction. The question will be further 
orea is appealed to in order to avert discussed in a later chapter on per- 
the evil consequences of speech, Nemesis _sonification of abstract ideas. 
to punish “fps; but the passages he 
G2 
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described as the mountain-goddess whose attendants were the 
Idaean Dactyli. Later on, men came to know her not so much 
as the great mother herself, but as a mountain-nymph, and 
in Crete as the nymph who nursed Zeus; while in Orphic 
literature her close relation with Cybele was recognized. As 
early as the Peloponnesian war the worship of Adrasteia 
had become established on the Acropolis of Athens, probably 
in some association with Cybele and Bendis, who had gained 
public recognition in Athens in the fifth century 158 >, 

How then did Cybele acquire this character of a stern 
goddess of inevitable fate and justice? There is certainly but 
little essential connexion of nature between the Phrygian 
goddess of wild orgies and impure rites and the lofty and 
austere impersonation of righteous judgement, such as was the 
’‘Adpactesa of Plato and the Stoics. The explanation is 
probably due merely to a misunderstanding of the name. 

Cybele ’Aépdorea meant the goddess of the city or locality 
in Phrygia that took its name from the Phrygian hero 
Adrastus*. Then when the title was detached, it came to be 
interpreted as ‘the goddess from whom one cannot run away’; 
and this meaning may have been assisted by the confusion 
between the Phrygian Adrastus and the Argive hero, whose 
legend was a picture of inevitable fate. When afterwards 
this new sense of ’A&pdcrera came into vogue, she naturally 
became connected with Nemesis, and so accidentally with 
Artemis. But the general character of the latter goddess 
in Greece was, as we have seen, scarcely touched by this 
association with these powers of retribution and righteous 
judgement. It is more important to consider her relations 
with Hekate, in order to understand the part played by 
Artemis in later Greek religion. 


® This on the whole is the view taken by Posnanzky, pp. 83, 84. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HEKATE. 


A GREAT obscurity hangs about the name, the origin, and 
the character of this goddess. The name at least seems to be 
Greek, and to be an epithet that may signify the ‘ far-off one,’ 
or the ‘ far-darting one,’ if we consider it as a shortened form 
of éxarnBodos; but no explanation that has been offered is 
very certain or significant *. 

As to her origin, she is usually accepted as a Hellenic 
divinity, and the question has scarcely been discussed by 
modern writers. If this view is correct», she was one whose 
worship must have been obscured in the earliest period among 
the leading Greek tribes, and have revived later. For there 
is no mention of her in the /izad and Odyssey, nor in any 
fragment of the ‘ Homeric’ epic; although, had the epic poets 
of the eighth or seventh century known of her as she was 
known to the later Greek, she would probably have been 
noticed in such a passage, for instance, as Odysseus’ descent to 
Hades. Again, neither early nor late did any real mythology 


® The derivation from éxarnBdAos,an but éxdry is never found applied to 


epithet of the archer-god Apollo, is not 
satisfactory — for Hekate was never 
imagined to carry bow or spear; there 
is only one statue of a very late period 
showing a quiver on her shoulders. 
Another theory is that, as é«aros was an 
adjective sometimes attached to Apollo, 
so éxary might have been the feminine 
form of it and applied to Artemis, and 
subsequently, becoming personal, might 
have been detached from her and re- 
garded asthe name ofa separate goddess; 


Artemis as a common adjective. 

> This is the view tacitly taken by 
Steuding in Roscher’s Lexicon (s. v. 
Hekate), by Petersen in his articles in 
the Archacologisch-epigraphische Mit- 
theilungen aus H’wn, 4 and 5, by 
Schoemann in his Opuscula Academica 
—de Hekate Hestodea, 2. pp. 215-249, 
and by Koppen, Die dreigestaltete He- 
kate. Preller and Welcker appear to 
believe in the foreign origin of the 
cult. 
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grow up about her: we find nothing but a few stories of 
little value or credit, invented sometimes to explain some of 
her obscure titles, such as “AyyeAos; and only once does she 
play some part in a dramatic myth, namely, in the Giganto- 
machy as described by Apollodorus, as the legends of the 
later period bring all the deities into the action and Hekate 
is named among them, though she is not found in the early 
accounts of the battle. In fact, the importance and reality 
that she came to have in Greek religion may for the most 
part have come to her through her association with Demeter 
and Artemis. 

Not only has she little legend, but there is no fixed and 
accepted genealogy for her: she was regarded by Hesiod and 
others as the daughter of the Titan Perses and Asterie', by 
Musaeus as the daughter of Asterie and Zeus”, by Bacchylides 
as sprung from Night>, by Euripides as the daughter of Leto’; 
and in a Thessalian legend she was said to be the daughter of 
Admetus and a Pheraean woman ; also she was believed to be 
close of kin to Aeétes and Circe of Colchis. In the Hesiodic 
fragment she is emphatically called povvoyemjs, having neither 
brother nor sister* ; and no clan or tribe claimed descent from 
her. Neither her temple nor her images were associated with 
a prehistoric period or legend, and the magic practices per- 
formed in the name of Hekate, and the sorcery that made her 
a form of terror, seem to us more savage or mediaeval than 
Hellenic. There was, indeed, a certain part of true Greek 
ritual that was tainted with magic, but no such atmosphere 
of evil and debased superstition gathered around any figure 
of the Hellenic religion as around Hekate. 

These various facts suggest that this personage was not 
Greek at all, but borrowed from a neighbouring people; and 
it may be that her cult invaded Greece, starting from the 
same land and following the same track as that of Dionysos. 


® Movvoyerys, in thetwo places where it 
occurs in that passage, would make better 
sense if understood as sprung from one 
parent only—pouvoyerns dx unrpds tovoa 
( 7heog. 448); Zeus honours her especi- 
ally, though povvoyevys, which might 


mean though no one knows who was her 
father. Thissense of the word is found in 
the later Orphic literature, being applied 
to Athene, as sprung from Zeus alone, in 
Hymn 32.1; but in early Greek the 
word could hardly bear this meaning. 
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At first sight such a theory may seem to be contradicted 
by the evidence that we have of the very wide prevalence of 
the worship of Hekate throughout the Greek world; we find 
it in the central northern and southern islands of the Aegean, 
on the coast and in the interior of Asia Minor, in Italy and 
Sicily ; but this of course proves nothing, as the same is true 
of the late worships of Mithras and Isis, which, like. the 
worship of Hekate, spread far beyond the limits of the ancient 
classical world*. What is more important is that she was 
less frequently found in the more secluded parts of Greece, 
scarcely, for instance, at all in Arcadia, where we have only 
a doubtful allusion to her worship in a passage quoted by 
Porphyry from Theopompus !*°, and that she had nothing to 
do with the primitive cults of those divinities with whom she 
afterwards became associated. Thus she does not appear in 
the Arcadian worship of Despoina® and Demeter Erinys; nor 
had she place in Eleusinian legend, nor in the ancient 
Brauronian cult of Artemis. 

The earliest literary record, and the Thessalian and 
Aeginetan worships, give some support to the theory sug- 
gested above, that we must trace back this goddess to some 
land beyond the boundaries of Greece, lying probably to the 
north®. The earliest references to her in literature are—(a) The 
quotation in Pausanias from the xardAoyos yuvatkGy attributed 
to Hesiod, showing that the poet connected Hekate with 
Artemis and Iphigenia*: we may regard this as an early 
Boeotian version which tries to adapt a Greek myth to a new 
cult, and to discover the new goddess, who came from the 
North and who, perhaps through Medea, had some connexions 
with the Euxine, in the local Artemis Iphigenia of Aulis and 
Tauris. (5) The well-known passage in Hesiod’s 7heogony, 
which can scarcely be the composition of the author of the 
xatdAoyos yuvatxGy, and is probably an earlier account, the 
earliest in Greek literature, of Hekate!; for it connects 

» Vide Geographical Register of baseless. 

Hekate-Cults, p. 606. ¢ This view has been already taken 

b The supposition of Képpen (Dse by Voss in his Mythologische Briefe, 3. 


dreigestaltete Hekate, Vienna, 1823,p.6) 190, 194, 212. 
that Despoina was Hekate is perfectly 
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her with no figure of Greek religion at all, except Zeus; she 
has no ties at present with Artemis or any other divinity. 
These lines may be regarded as an interpolation in the 
poem, which makes no other mention of Hekate, and which 
devotes to no other divinity such an emphatic record of 
function and rank. But they are a valuable fragment of 
Boeotian poetry*: the lines show something of the zeal of 
the propagandist who wishes to obtain recognition for a new 
cult, and are of the first importance as evidence of the original 
character that Hekate possessed. The poet regards her as 
Titan-born and belonging to the older world, which may be 
a way of saying that she had no recognized place at that time 
in the Hellenic Pantheon: Zeus maintains her in her rights 
and gives her a share in Olympus and the ‘earth and the 
unvintaged sea’; she gives men aid in war, and sits by kings 
in their judgement-seat; she brings honour to the horse- 
men and to the athlete in the contest ; she gives the hunter 
or the fisher his prey, and works with Hermes to increase the 
herds of bullocks, goats, and sheep in the stall: lastly, she is 
xovpotpogos, the foster-mother of children. 

Many of these ideas reappear in later cults, but the poet 
claims more than the Greek communities that received the 
worship of Hekate were ever willing to accord to her, and he 
probably omits certain darker traits of her original character, 
such as her association with the lower world, with magic, 
and with the cross-ways. We may notice that he nowhere 
hints at any connexion between her and the moon. 

The poem then seems to suggest that the cult was a new 
importation into Boeotia; and we should then naturally think 
of it as coming from the North. Of this there is certain other 
evidence. It has been noticed above ° that there is a close con- 
nexion between the Thessalian Artemis Pheraea and Hekate, 
and the most striking illustration of this is the Thessalian 


* The Boeotian style is seen in the its tone is not unlike that of the later 
use of the picturesque epithet for the Orphic hymn, and its main idea, namely 
personal noun. Schoemann, in histrea- that Hekate is of omnipresent power, is 
‘tise de Hekate Hesiodea, may berightin that which is tediously applied to all 
rejecting the theory that the fragment _ the divinities of later Orphism. 
has an Orphic or mystic origin, although > P. 474. | 
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story that Hekate was the daughter of Pheraea, and as 
a newly-born infant was thrown out into the cross-roads, but 
rescued and brought up by shepherds®, The Artemis of 
Tolchos, with whom the legend couples the name of Medea, is 
a goddess of magical incantations and of the arts of poisoning. 
In the narrative of Diodorus Siculus*, Medea tells. Pelias that 
her tutelary goddess has come to him from Colchis ‘riding 
upon serpents’; and she names her Artemis, though this 
mode of travelling is suitable only for Hekate, of whom 
Medea is the priestess and perhaps the ‘double’». A:nd the 
evil reputation for witchcraft which attached to the whole 
land of Thessaly can be best explained by supposing that the 
worship of Hekate, bringing its original taint with it, struck 
deep roots upon this soil. It is true that the superstitious 
terrors that were connected with the name of this divinity 
and with the practices of her votaries seem to have been felt 
more in the later ages; but supposing they were not there in 
the beginning, we cannot easily explain how they grew up; 
for they could not have naturally come from the association 
of this worship with that of Artemis or Persephone. 

A locality which was particularly noted for the honour paid 
to Hekate was Aegina’: her mysteries were in vogue in that 
island at least as early as the fifth century, and are often 
mentioned by later writers, the institution of them being 
attributed to the Thracian Orpheus. This name, and the 
prehistoric connexion between the heroic family of the 
land, the Aeacidae, and Phthia, seem to suggest once more 
that the worship travelled down from the North. Again, we 
find it in the islands of the Thracian Sea, and in Samothrace 
amalgamated with the mystic rites of the Cabiri’. And 
if Thrace had been its original home we should expect 
it to have crossed the Hellespont as naturally as it travelled 
southwards into Greece ; and in fact we find it in the Troad, 
in Paphlagonia, Galatia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia. Or 
we may of course say that it passed over to the east side of 

* 4. 51. for a strategic purpose, was keeping up 

b The Thessalian iépea ris "Evodias, the tradition of Medea; Polyaen. Stra/. 
who poisoned the flesh of a mad bull 8. 42. 
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the Aegean directly from Greece, at some time when the 
affinity between Artemis and Hekate had become so recog- 
nized that any centre of the cult of Artemis was likely to 
attract the worship of the kindred goddess. We may thus 
explain its existence at Ephesus®, to account for which 
a curious story was invented telling how Artemis was in- 
hospitably received there by the wife of Ephesus, and how 
by way of punishment the goddess changed her into a dog, 
but repenting at last restored her to her human form: the 
woman then went and hanged herself for shame, but was 
raised to life again and appeared in the costume of Artemis 
and received the name of Hekate. We see why the dog 
comes into the story, and we should understand the matter of 
the hanging if Hekate were worshipped under the title of 
atayxouérm, as Artemis was. All that we know is that there 
was a statue, possibly more than one, of Hekate behind or 
near the temple of the great Ephesian goddess. 

In certain parts of Caria the worship appears to have struck 
deep root. The original name of the city of Idrias was 
Hekatesia, and the worship of Hekate Aaywitts was main- 
tained there. The name was popularly derived from the hare 
that fled to the site of the town, but in reality referred to the 
neighbouring city of Lagina, the chief centre, at least in late 
times, of Hekate-worship in Asia Minor. The cult of this latter 
city * associated the goddess so intimately with the Carian Zeus 
Panamerios, that we may suppose that she there took the 
place of the great goddess of Asia Minor and was probably 
regarded as his spouse. We hear of the annual festival ‘of 
the key,’ the xAed0s soum), alluding. to the mysteries of the 
lower world; the divinities were partly served by eunuchs, 
and choirs of boys were trained under the supervision of the 
state to sing a traditional hymn of praise. The part played 
by the eunuch in the ritual reminds us of the Cybele cult, 
and some ancient mythographers appear to have associated 
the Corybantes with the service of Hekate?416, and we have 
seen that the orgiastic mysteries of Samothrace were devoted 
to her as well as to the Cabiri *. 


* Vide Geographical Register, s. v. Lagina, p. 607. 
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There seems, then, some ground for the belief expressed 
in Strabo* that Hekate belongs to that circle of Phrygian- 
Thracian cults of which the chief figure is an earth- goddess, 
and the orgiastic ritual a marked characteristic. And we 
find that Hekate comes to be related to Cybele, and 
plainly identified with the Cretan Britomartis, whose name 
itself was explained in reference to an ancient prophecy 
concerning the birth of Hekate”: in Aegina itself the worship 
and mysteries of Hekate may not have been altogether 
distinct from that of the Cretan goddess who came to the 
island at an early period. 

The theory that Thrace was her native country becomes 
the stronger as we find the undoubtedly Thracian goddess 
Bendis with many points of likeness to Hekate. The epithet 
Afdoyxos that belonged to the former is explained by Hesychius 
as describing the goddess who, like Hekate, had power in more 
than one sphere of nature; and the torch seems to have been 
the special symbol of both. The Thracian goddess—what- 
ever was her real name—whom the Greeks called Artemis 
Basileia or PovcBaros® was connected with herds and the 
fruits of the soil, and Hekate also was concerned with these, 
as we find in the Hesiodic description and in later Greek 
legend and ritual. A strong reason for believing that 
Hekate was an intruder in the Hellenic world is that the 
hound was her familiar and sacrificial animal, and that this 
sacred character belonged to him scarcely anywhere else in 
genuinely Greek religion or ritual*. _ For Artemis he was 


* P. 473- 

> Artemis '*' «, 

© Ib, x, 139, 

¢ Plutarch tells us that generally in 
Greek religion the hound was regarded 
as unclean, and yet that he was used in 
rites of purification in Boeotia; he is 
probably referring to the rites of Hekate, 
as Boeotia was an ancient home of her 
worship ’*. A sacred character attached 
to this animal also in the worship of 
Asclepios at Epidauros; but Asclepios 
does not belong to the ancient Greek 


religion, and himself also came from the 
north of Greece, and possibly from 
Thrace. By becoming the son of 
Apollo he is adopted into Greek re- 
ligion. The goddess of child-birth to 
whom, according to Socrates, the Ar- 
gives offered a dog, dd thy paoravny 
vhs Aoxeias, was called EiA:dvea, but 
may be regarded as ‘Exarn EiAci@ua '?, 
The Spartan ephebi sacrificed a young 
hound to the war-god; whether this 
was a foreign element in the cult of 
Ares or not may be doubted. 
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a purely secular beast, useful for the hunt; she never assumes 
his shape and he is never offered to her. But we have evidence 
that he was regularly sacrificed to Hekate *, and the goddess 
herself is clearly supposed to take his form in that Ephesian 
legend mentioned above; and in the ghostly stories such as 
those that amused Lucian, he probably often figured as her 
‘manifestation’ or her ‘sending. The dog was also the 
animal used for purification in the rites of Hekate’!*. It is 
true that we have no direct proof of the sacred character 
of the dog in the religion of Thrace; but in certain legends 
the metamorphosed Hecuba, ‘the dog with fiery eyes, was 
supposed to join the following of Hekate and to roam howling 
through the Thracian forests* ; and the statue of Hekate 
Lampadephorus at Byzantium was supposed to commemorate 
the good service of the dogs who aroused the citizens when 
Philip of Macedon attacked them by night ». 

Accepting this theory of the origin of the cult, we should 
say that Hekate was the Greek term corresponding to some 
Thracian title of this goddess, and that it obtained vogue first 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, and Aegina at a much earlier period than 
that at which the name of Bendis was received in Greece. 
From Aegina or Boeotia it may have passed to Athens, per- 
haps not earlier than the middle of the sixth century !® She 
appears in the Homeric hymn to Demeter which is often 
attributed to the age of the Peisistratidae’**. According to 
one account, which however is questionable, it was to Hekate 
that the Athenians offered sacrifice after Marathon at Agrae °, 
and it may be that her worship, like that of Pan, was for the 
first time publicly instituted in Attica after this great event, 
although we have proof of its earlier private recognition in 
a terracotta of the sixth century B.c.? A fifth-century 
inscription from Eleusis possibly contains a trace of the name 
of Hekate in conjunction with Hermes and the Graces, with 
whom she was associated on the Acropolis of Athens, at least 

® Cf. Artemis *°, who was the goddess worshipped at 
> Geograph. Reg. s. v. Byzantium. Agrae and to whom the Athenians 
¢ Artemis *‘. The name of Hekate vowed sacrifice before Marathon. 


has been substituted by the pseudo- 4 Hekate-Monuments, p. 549. 
Plutarch for that of Artemis 'Ayporépa, 
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in the later period '®. The statue by Alcamenes that stood 
by the temple of Nike Apteros at the top of the Propylaea 
was called Hekate “Emavpy:dfa, or Artemis Hekate, or 
Artemis ‘Emmvpyidia, and a later Attic inscription com- 
bines her with Hermes, and another mentions her torch- 
bearer in company with the priest of the Graces’, We 
know also that some time before the Peloponnesian war her 
images were common in Athens, placed before the doors as 
charms to avert evil?5», and she had become especially 
a woman’s goddess and identified with Artemis ?°. 

We have now to explain why it was that she was identified 
with this particular Greek goddess, or at least more closely 
related to her than to any other. The usual reason given is 
very simple: namely, that both were merely different names 
for the moon-goddess. But this view—which is not often 
challenged—rests on a misconception of the original nature 
of Artemis, and a very questionable interpretation of the 
original character of Hekate. For the two goddesses had been 
connected as early as Hesiod, as the passage quoted by 
Pausanias from the xaraAoyos yuvatxav proves‘; but at this 
period, as has been shown, we can find no lunar element in the 
character of Artemis; on the contrary, there are reasons for 
thinking that this view of her came later into vogue through 
her association with Hekate, and therefore should not be 
regarded as the ground of that association. On the other 
hand, the belief that Hekate herself was pre-eminently and 
originally a moon-goddess approves itself only to those who do 
not pay sufficient attention to the Hesiodic fragment, and who 
apply the logical deductive method of Roscher to primitive 
forms of religion*. The theory for which reasons have been 
given above, that Hekate is one of many forms of a Thracian- 
Phrygian divinity, brings with it the belief that she would 
derive most of her functions from the earth rather than the 
moon. Her torches and her interest in child-birth are thus 
quite as well explained, and her care for the crops and the 
herds, the hunter and the fisher, much better. The hound may 


® Vide Steuding on Hekate in Ros- view as Preller, Welcker, and Petersen 
cher’s Lexicon, who takes the same (Arch. Epigr. A/ttt. 4). 
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have become her familiar, not because it was regarded as the 
animal ‘who bays the moon, but because it was the natural 
follower of the goddess who haunts the wilds, and because 
in many legends the dog has an ‘uncanny’ and _ infernal 
character. We may thus best understand her affinity with 
Artemis, which was recognized in an early period; for the 
latter goddess drew most of her nature from the earth and 
from the life of the wilds, and most of the description in the 
Hesiodic passage would apply to Artemis as well. And apart 
from any deep essential affinity, her torches and her hounds 
and her wild nature would be enough to persuade the Greeks 
that Hekate was a sort of ‘double’ of the Hellenic goddess. 

Nevertheless it is also true that from the fifth century 
onwards we have clear proof that the imagination of poets 
and artists, and perhaps also the view of those who offered 
sacrifice to Hekate, did connect her in some way with the 
moon}; and in this there is something of genuine and 
popular belief that cannot be ignored, and which is of more 
value than the philosophic theory that begins as early as 
the sixth century to resolve deities into elements—Hera, for 
instance, into the air. 

In the Homeric hymn to Demeter, Hekate is said to have 
been hiding in a cave when she witnessed the rape of 
Proserpine, and to have come to meet the bereaved mother 
with torches in her hands. Possibly the poet is thinking of 
her as a moon-goddess, but it is an illusion to suppose that 
only a moon-goddess could hide in a cave and could witness 
things: the infernal divinities might also be thought to be 
witnesses and to lurk underground. It is in the Attic drama 
that she first emerges plainly in her lunar character, and at 
the same time is so closely combined with Artemis that she is 
called the daughter of Leto. Euripides addresses her as 
‘Hekate, child of Leto*’; and when Aeschylus, in the frag- 
ment already quoted, speaks of the dcrepwrdy cupa Anr@as 
Képns, which the context shows to be the moon, he is perhaps 
thinking of Artemis Hekate, to whom he refers by name in 
the Supplices*®*, The sun and the moon are clearly com- 
bined as Helios and Hekate in the fragment of Sophocles’ 
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“PeCordpor **; and this view must have become popular, for 
sometimes the vase-painting of the fourth century plainly 
characterized Hekate as the moon-goddess*. There were 
also certain ritual-practices consecrated to Hekate when 
the moon was new or full; the ‘suppers of Hekate’ were 
offered by rich people, and little round cakes set with candles 
were placed in the cross-roads, and sacred both to her and to 
Artemis ?*"; but we cannot take this as certain evidence, nor 
conclude at once that a divinity was recognized as lunar 
because the phases of the moon marked the time when 
oblation was to be made; just as we must not offhand 
regard a deity to whom prayers or sacrifice were addressed at 
sunrise as a personification of the dawn. ‘The banquets of 
Hekate’ seem to have been offerings made, not to the lunar 
goddess, but rather to the mistress of spirits, in order to avert 
evil phantoms from the house. None of the household would 
touch the food '3»°. It was offered on the thirtieth day, which 
was sacred to the dead. 

However, we find a genuine lunar. element in Hekate recog- 
nized in popular belief and in the later public monuments: 
and some of the later scholiasts and expounders of mythology, 
who were in no better position to judge than we are, seem to 
have regarded this element as the essential and original one 
in her nature. It very probably was original, in the sense that 
she had it before she became a Greek divinity ; for it is diff- 
cult to see, on the theory of her foreign origin, how she could 
have acquired this character in Greece, where the moon- 
goddess received such slight recognition. But we need not 
say that it ever constituted the whole of her nature, unless we 
are bound to follow the method prevalent in the German inter- 
pretation of myths and to trace the manifold character and 
functions of a divinity deductively back to a single concept or 
idea. On the other theory, which might be called the theory 
of local ‘ contagion’ or assimilation, an earth-goddess could 
‘catch, inherit, or usurp certain qualities or features of a 
moon-goddess, or vice versa. And the Hesiodic fragment 


® The question as to the meaning of the triple-shaped Hekate of Alcamenes 
will be discussed later. 
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and other evidence allow us to believe that Hekate came 
down into Greece as an earth-goddess with the usual interest 
that such a divinity always had in vegetation and nutrition, in 
wild and human life, but possessing also a certain attraction 
for the moon, and trailing with her a very pernicious cloud of 
superstition and sorcery. That her lunar aspect became 
afterwards so prominent may be owing to the religious 
economy of the Greeks, who had earth-goddesses in plenty, 
and whose Selene, a retiring and faded divinity, may have 
seemed to want new support. 

But the Greeks themselves were much perplexed about her, 
and knew that she was other than Selene and Artemis; in 
fact, the complexity of the Hesiodic portrait corresponds in 
some measure to the later belief and cult. She became 
associated, for instance, almost as closely with Demeter and 
Persephone as with Artemis, and this by right of her original 
character as a divinity who had power on the surface of the 
earth and underground !*. The Hekate of Sophocles’ ‘ root- 
gatherers’ seems to have drawn her attributes and nature 
from the moon, the earth, and the lower world ; for the moon- 
light was her spear, and her brows were bound with oak-leaves 
and serpents. Euripides, who spoke of her as the daughter of 
Leto, called her also the elvod{a Ovydrnp Anpnrtpos, the queen of 
the phantom-world ; and on black-figured vases she appears in 
company with Persephone, Demeter, and Hermes. It accords 
with the wider character of her presented in the Hesiodic 
poem, that, like Demeter and Ge, she was Kouporpédos #3, and 
an ancient inscription from Selinus possibly contains the 
prayer made to her bya mother for her child. The Gauls 
found her in Galatia, and learned to pray to her for themselves 
and their crops*. Ina late Greek inscription from Cilicia she 
is regarded as one with Artemis EimAota, Selene, and Gaia *!, 
and in a late oracle quoted by Eusebius!* Hekate, who 
demands a statue, declares that her shape is that of Demeter, 
‘the fair goddess of fruits. We find her also allied with 
the lesser powers that had some connexion with the earth, 


* Vide Geographical Register, s. 7. Galatia. 
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vegetation and the life of the woods; we find her with Pan* 
and the Corybantes and Cybele, deities who, like Hekate, 
inspired madness '® ; with Priapus at Tralles!”; in Athens 
with Hermes and the Charites, who must have been regarded 
in this association as divinities of increase and growth. Also 
the maritime character of the goddess claimed for her in the 
Thecgony was not altogether forgotten #4; and as we have 
such early testimony for it, we may regard it as original, and 
not derived from Artemis EtmAo.a, nor arising necessarily 
from any view about the earth or the moon, but possibly only 
from the seafaring habits of her worshippers®. Her ghostly 
character also, which becomes very prominent in later times, 
but was probably always recognized, must have kept her 
chthonian nature clearly before men’s minds ; for sorcery and 
magic belong more naturally to the lower world, at least from 
the Greek point of view, than to the Moon, who seems to have 
been considered a fairly harmless divinity in Greece, being 
occasionally a passive victim of sorcery when a Thessalian 
witch laid her foaming and sick on the grass, but not being 
herself a great sorceress. And so the mocking Lucian, when 
Mithrobarzanes is preparing to go down into hell, makes him 
dig a pit and invoke the powers from below, the Furies and 
the Poenae, ‘nightly Hekate and praiseworthy Persephone °.’ 
And the magician in his Philopseudes brings up Hekate from 
below in the form of a woman, half a furlong high, snake- 
footed and with snakes in her hair and on her shoulders, with 
a torch in her left hand and a sword in her right; while Selene 
comes down from the sky in the shapes of a woman, an 
ox, and a dog ; we may suppose the latter form to have been 
assumed out of compliment to the other goddess. 

In fact Hekate appealed to the later imagination more as an 
infernal power than as a lunar; she borrows her whip and 
cord from the Furies, and her serpents made her an image of 
fear like the Gorgon. But though such a character was likely 


® Hekateisclassedwith Panamongthe and, according to a legend preserved by 
Oeoi éwityecosn by Artemidorus; Onetrocr. the scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. 4. 826, 
2. 34. she was the mother of Scylla. 

> The mullet was sacred to Hekate; ° Nekyomant. 9. 
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to be impressive in the ages of decay and debased religion, it 
probably influenced secret practice more than the public cult, 
and it never, as Welcker wrongly supposes”, altogether 
obscured the early Hesiodic conception of a Hekate powerful 
on earth and sea and beneficent to men in certain parts of life. 

Many details of this conception have been already shown to 
have survived to a late period ; and Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
the later Orphic literature express the same thought in formal 
or philosophic terms: she had for them something of the 
same cosmic power, though her importance is evidently slight, 
as she had for the early Boeotian poet *. 

But the high moral functions that the latter claims for her 
were never given her in Greek religion: she never ‘sat in the 
judgement-seat of kings, and her mysteries are not known to 
have had any moral or spiritual significance at all. Her 
association with Zeus Meilichios at Athens, of which we have 
some slight evidence®, does not prove that any of the moral 
ideas which were infused into that worship attached them- 
selves to her; the casual conjunction of the two divinities 
arose merely from the chthonian character of both. In the 
inscription that dedicates the late Capitoline statue she is 
called Meoondynpos *, and this, which is the one moral epithet 


® There are only two titles by which 
Hekate was probably known in public 
cult as a goddess of mystery and fear”— 
a@pparros at Tarentum (Hesych. s.v.), 
an epithet of the ‘unspeakable one,’ and 
éyraia, of which the meaning is disputed. 
The passage in Hesychius (s. v. dyraia), 
which is made clear by Lobeck’s emenda- 
tion of Sa:udna for Saipova (Aglaoph. 
p- 121), interprets the word as ‘hostile,’ 
being applied to Hekate as sending 
visions of ill, and so the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum explains the 
word dyrios as aircos BAGBns; but Hesy- 
chius states that Aeschylus in the Semele 
used the word as ixéovos, and this agrees 
with the interpretation given by the 
scholiast on the //1ad, 22. 113, and with 
its use in Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1141, and in 
the Orphic Hymn, 40. 1, where it is an 


epithct of Demeter. But the former inter- 
pretation is more probably correct, the 
word éfayrns having the opposite sense, 
‘free ofevil’; Plat. Phaedr.244 E. The 
epithet IIANAINA attached to a goddess 
on fourth-century coins of Terina and 
Hipponium has been regarded as a title 
of Hekate and interpreted as [avdeivn, 
the ‘all-terrible’ (Rev. Arch. 1848, 
p- 159; cf. Millingen, Comsidérations 
sur la Numismatique de lanctenne 
Ltalte, Florence, 1841, p. 72): but the 
inscription is perfectly legible and cer- 
tain, and cannot be a miswriting for 
Nlavdeivn ; nor does the figure hold 
a whip or any other attribute of Hekate. 
Probably the name is not Greek and 
denotes a local nymph. 
> Griech. Gotterl, 1. 567. 
© Vide Zeus '***, 
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ever attached to her in cult, does not come to very much: 
it may allude to her whip and her cord, or it may designate 
the goddess who controls evil spirits. Her chthonian asso- 
ciations may have suggested some vague belief in her as 
a goddess who punished certain kinds of guilt, and in the 
Antigone Creon’s sin against the body of Polyneikes is sup- 
posed to have incurred the wrath of Pluto and the Oca évodla; 
but we cannot further illustrate this belief, except with the 
slight instance of a late inscription from Phrygia, in which the 
disturber of a grave is threatened with the wrath of Hekate ~°. 

The household purifications, called dfv6suia™, performed 
in the name of Hekate do not seem to have had any reference 
at all to moral stain or evil*. The house was swept and 
smoked, and the pollutions were carried away in a potsherd, 
apparently to the cross-roads, and then thrown away while 
the bearer's back was turned. If these were connected with 
the sacrifice of a dog at the cross-roads, of which we hear, 
we may regard the dog as a xa@appa, and the purifications 
as having some reference to child-birth in the house. Also, 
they may have been supposed to purge the household of 
ghosts, who were taken thus to the cross-roads, and com- 
mitted to the keeping of the infernal goddess ”. 

As there is very little morality that we can discover in her 
religion, so the occasions on which appeal might be made to 
her appear to have been few: it was good to invoke her in 
haunted places, because she could send up forms of terror 
or benign apparitions®; it was important to have her image 
at the cross-ways, probably because they were considered 
likely places for ghosts, and before the threshold of the 


® The Secdaiuor of Theophrastus 
purifies his house as an éwaywyi) rijs 
‘Exarns ™. 

b In Plato’s State (Laws 873 b) the 
body of the murderer must be thrown 
out afterexecution, unbaried, atthe cross- 
roads. Why these places were of such 
evil character is hard to say; their 
gloomy associations were no doubt en- 
hanced by the images of Hekate, the 
way-goddess that stood there; but it 


is possible that these were originally 
placed there because of the ill omen 
that attached to the cross-ways in the 
popular belief of Greece and other 
nations. 

© In the Helena of Euripides (569) 
Helen exclaims when she sees Menelaos, 
@ pwopdp’ ‘Exdrn, wéuwe pacpar’ ebpevh, 
to which Menelaos replies, ov yuxripay- 
Tov wpémodoy 'Evodias p’ bpgs. 
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house, lest ghosts might enter. But in spite of the Boeotian 
poet’s assurances, the warrior in battle and the athlete and 
horseman in the race do not appear to have often invoked 
the aid of Hekate * 

It is a question how far her association with Artemis 
affected the traditional character of either of the two 
goddesses. In certain details we may suppose there was 
mutual borrowing. The torch in the hands of Artemis is 
supposed by Petersen to have come from Hekate or Hekate 
Eileithyia>; his argument rests on the fact that Artemis is 
not designated or represented as Ilupddpos, or the torch-bearer, 
till a comparatively late period, the latter part of the fifth 
century, by which time her connexion with Hekate had been 
generally recognized; and the torch had been no doubt an 
aboriginal property of the latter goddess. 

A certain type of Artemis, the representation of her 
speeding along with two torches in her hands, is almost 
certainly borrowed, as we find in North Greece a similar type 
of Hekate in swift motion with her torches raised and her 
wild hounds at her side °. 

Again, the connexion of Hekate with the cross-ways was 
no doubt primitive, although it does not appear in the frag- 
ment of the 7heogony, and probably both at the cross-ways 
and before the house her image was intended to scare away 
evil spirits ; it seems likely, then, that it was only as a double 
of Hekate that Artemis was regarded as a zpo@vpaia or 
évodia 4, But Artemis was in her own right, like Apollo ’Ayuevs, 
a leader of the path; and there is no reason for supposing 
that she borrowed from the other goddess such titles as 
“Hyeudvn ®. And on the other hand Hekate, being often repre- 
sented hurrying along with torches, may have been considered 


* There were games in her honour at _ sense: if it refers to the cross-ways it 
Stratonicea; Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1881, must have come from Hekate; but it is 


236. not known to have been a title of the 
> Arch. Epigr. Mitt. 4. p. 142. latter goddess: it is attached also to 
® Vide Hekate- Monuments, p. 551. Hermes, not apparently as a deity of 
4 Hekate *»,¢, the cross-ways, but as the divinity 


* Erpopala is an epithet applied to whose image stood within the house 
Artemis (Hekate *°), and is of doubtful and ‘turned back ’ the evil-doer. 
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as a leader of the ways in the Lycian worship of Hekate 
Tpoxa6nyérts 224, independently of Artemis. 

The place before the gate of the temple, or city, or house 
was consecrated to Hekate*; and it is only by confusion 
that the ‘Exdresov standing before the door was called an 
Artemision 7°"; for Artemis in herself had no natural associa- 
tion with such places. It was perhaps only a local accident 
that gave the latter goddess the name of [Ipo8upala at Eleusis® 
where she was worshipped before the great temple of the 
mysteries, as for a similar reason Athene was called [Ipovaia 
at Thebes and Delphi °. 

The titles which she may be supposed to have borrowed 
from Hekate are”AyyeAos 73‘, KeAxala?38, and perhaps Evplaza 4. 
As regards the title "AyyeAos we have the curious story nar- 
rated by Sophron and mentioned in the chapter on Hera®: 
the maiden “Ayyedos, to escape her mother’s wrath, takes refuge 
in places that were polluted by child-birth or the presence 
of a corpse; she was purified by the Cabiri by the lake of 
Acheron, and was afterwards given a position in the lower 
world. This quaint legend receives some light from the 
gloss in Hesychius, from whom we learn that “AyyeAos was 
a title of Artemis in Syracuse ; and we gather from Theocritus 
that she and Hekate were sometimes identified there’. Thus 
the story may illustrate the character of the latter as 
a divinity of the lower world, and her connexion with child- 
birth; while the purification of “AyyeAos by the Cabiri may 
allude to the Samothracian mysteries, in which, as we have 
seen, Hekate has a part. 

But why she should be called ‘the messenger’ is doubtful : 
an imaginative Greek might have regarded the moon as 
a messenger, but there is nothing in the very eccentric 


® It may be that Antigone, in her the gates of hell. 
appeal to Hekate, when she sees ‘all b Artemis 3°. 
the plain glittering with brazen arms,’ © In Aesch. Suppl. 449 mpoorarnpias 
is thinking of the goddess who guards ‘Apréudos evdvoiacos: the title has no 
the gate (Eur. Phoen. 110); her titles local sense. 
KAe8otvxos, SvAaah, Ipdwotus®*>, refer 4 P. 449. 
to the keeper of the gates; in the ¢ P. 184; Schol. Theocr. 2. 12. 
Aeneid she is mentioned as standing by § Jd. 2.12, 33. 
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behaviour of Angelos which suggests the moon at all, and 
others prefer to explain the title as denoting the goddess 
who reported to Demeter the fate of her daughter. This 
is probable enough, as the Demeter-legend was so rife in 
Sicily ; perhaps also the application of the title was assisted 
by the common representation of the goddess speeding 
with a torch in each hand. If this Syracusan legend has 
been properly interpreted, we have evidence of a peculiar 
local genealogy invented for Hekate; for she is made the 
daughter of Zeus and Hera, a parentage which may perhaps 
have been suggested by her association with Eileithyia. 

The inexplicable epithet KeAxala, which was attached to 
Artemis in Attica, may have come to her from Hekate; for 
Petersen calls attention to a late statue dedicated by an 
inscription to Artemis KedAxala, and showing her triple- 
formed *. 

On the whole, then, the proved influence of Hekate on the 
traditional public cult of Artemis does not appear very impor- 
tant ; but it was an innovation which caused the figure of the 
Greek goddess to lose its clearness of outline and her character 
to become confused and bizarre. And being now more closely 
associated with the moon and with unhellenic superstitions, 
she became more exposed to the contagion of Oriental cult. 

As regards the other question, how much Hekate may have 
borrowed of the character and functions of Artemis, little can 
be said. Though the later Orphic literature scarcely distin- 
guishes between the two divinities in regard to their titles and 
powers, the literature, cults, and monuments of the classical 
period fail to show that Hekate usurped any considerable part 
of the functions or legends or even appeared at all in the guise 
of Artemis. She does not seem to have taken to hunting or the 
bow °, and she holds aloof from Apollo; nor was her virginity 
insisted upon, nor was she received, as Artemis was, by the 
Eleusinian divinities. It is possible that the title Swre(pn, 
which she enjoyed in Phrygia***, and that of KadAlorn?3}, 
which appears to have been attached to her at Athens, were 


* Arch. Epigr. Métth.5.p.23;4.Taf.5 the quiver(in Rome, Matz-Duhn, Antrke 
» There is one statue of Hekate with Sildwerke, p. 617). 
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derived from the worship of her sister-goddess. And it is not 
impossible that she became interested in child-birth through 
her association with Artemis or Ejileithyia, with whom at 
Argos she probably had some relations *°* ; for such interest 
is not attributed to her in the passage in the 7heogony, and 
is only slightly and occasionally manifested. The first mention 
of it occurs in the Supplices of Aeschylus ***, in a line which 
speaks of her as one with Artemis. Yet reasons might be 
brought in favour of the belief that Hekate was regarded 
from the beginning as a divinity of child-birth, either in 
her own original right as an earth-goddess, or because her 
torches suggested the torches of Eileithyia and were taken 
as a sign that she had the same office, or because her 
hound was really regarded by the Greeks as a symbol 
of easy delivery. For the Genetyllides, the divine mid- 
wives, who, like most alien divinities, won favour with Attic 
women, and over whose worship Aristophanes and Lucian 
made merry, were sometimes identified* with Hekate?3*; 
but if it were thought necessary to attach them to some 
higher power in the same profession, one would have expected 
that they would have been attached to Artemis, unless 
Hekate were recognized as of the same character and there- 
fore a fitter ‘proxenos’ for these questionable goddesses, 
being herself of foreign extraction. Again, in the Zvoades 
of Euripides, Cassandra in her fine frenzy invokes the aid of 
Hekate for her approaching marriage *°* ; and it is hard to see 
why she should here have appealed to this divinity, unless as 
a recognized goddess of marriage. And the divine powers 
of marriage might easily be considered also powers of birth”. 

But neither as a goddess of marriage or birth or agriculture 
was Hekate of any real national importance in Greece; her 
worship was without morality, and displayed energy only in 
sorcery and imposture. It was one of the evil things that 
grew up into prominence with the decline of Hellenism. 

* They are also confused with Aphro- before coming to the meeting the wife 
dite; vide Aphrodite '!*s. of Theogenes has to consult her é«a- 


b Like Artemis, Hekate is especially reov 
a women’s goddess; in the Lyststrate 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MONUMENTS OF THE CULT OF ARTEMIS. 


AS we can trace very primitive elements in the worship 
of Artemis, so in her earliest monuments we find the very 
ancient type of the religious emblem, the rude stock or the 
shaped stone without any human semblance. The Artemis 
of Icaria was represented by a piece of unhewn wood accord- 
ing to Arnobius >, and Pausanias describes the emblem 
of the Artemis Patroa of Sicyon asa pillar of stone*. A cone- 
shaped stone, decorated below with metal bands and sur- 
mounted with a human head, was the form under which she 
was worshipped in her temple at Perge, which is represented 
with the idol inside on coins of the city, and we see an 
Artemis-idol of similar shape on a Neapolitan vase*. The 
temple-statue of the Ephesian goddess of many breasts also 
preserves in the treatment of the lower limbs much of the 
aniconic form ; and it is not unlikely that the statue of Artemis 
Movoytonvyn, which the legend ascribed to Daedalus! *, was 
of the same type, showing the transition from the pillar to the 
human likeness. It is an interesting fact that the most 
primitive representation of the human form which has come 
down to us from the beginnings of Greek sculpture,and which 
illustrates that transition, is an image of Artemis found in 
Delos, and now in Athens, and dedicated according to the 
inscription by Nicandra of Naxos ‘to the far-darting one, the 
lover of the bow (PI. XXVIII). She wears a long chiton, from 
beneath which the toes and sandals just appear; the arms 
are held down and pressed against the sides with scarcely an 


* Zeus 38>, > Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 59. 2, 3. 
© Arch. Zest. 1853, Taf. 55. 
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interval ; and the body has more of the columnar than the 
human shape, only the breasts and hips being faintly indicated. 
The face, which is much disfigured, seems worked out in very 
low relief. The hands are clenched, but there is a slight 
opening through them which suggests that she was holding 
some emblem, possibly an arrow or bow. It is clear that so 
immobile and indefinite a form as this could express but little 
of the character with which the cults invested her ; the idea 
of the huntress-goddess, for instance, could scarcely be clearly 
given until the sculptor could show more movement in the 
limbs. 

The earliest monuments of the period when art had 
gained power of expression speak clearly of her close associa- 
tion with wild places and with the beasts of the wild; for 
one of the types that came very early into vogue in Greece 
and the islands was that of the winged Artemis, who holds 
in each hand a lion, having seized it by the hind paw head 
downwards. Pausanias saw her thus represented on that 
very primitive monument of Greek metal-work, the chest 
of Cypselus 154, and we see the same form on a bronze- 
relief from Olympia* and on a ‘Melian’ amphora in 
Berlin’. The conception of Artemis as the métvia Onpey is 
Greek, but it is likely that this type of the winged goddess 
came from the East, probably from the cult of Anaitis. 
Some writers indeed regard it as genuinely Hellenic in its 
origin, and handed down from the Mycenaean period‘; we 
find a female form somewhat similar, only without wings, 
holding water-birds by the neck or a goat by the horns, on 
gems of the ‘island’ style found in the tomb of Vaphio4, but 
it is open to question whether this type was created entirely 
apart from Oriental influences. At any rate the later form 
of this cult-figure, with its wings and with the heraldic arrange- 


* Pl. XXIX. b. Curtius, Ausgra-  alt-griechische Gottin, p. 153: in his 


bungen cu Olympia, Abbild. 3, Taf. 2, 3. 
b Roscher, p. 1751; Arch. Zeit. 1854, 
Taf. 61. 
© Curtius, Srlsungsber. der Berl. 
Akad. 1887, p. 1172; Milchofer, An- 
Sange, p. 86; Studniczka, Kyrene eine 


article in Roscher, p. 1752, he has 
somewhat modified this opinion. 

4 Eph. Arch. 1889, Miv. 10, nos. 5, 
13, 33, 34; cf. Milchofer, Anfinge, 


p. 86 
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ment of the lions, seems to point clearly to the East. There 
is a marked Oriental style in the representation on the Berlin 
amphora ; and a wingless goddess holding lions in this hieratic 
fashion occurs on an ivory relief in the British Museum from 
the palace in Nimrud*. And the Oriental origin of the type 
has been recently strongly maintained by MM. Radet and 
Ouvré, on the ground of a recent discovery at Dorylaeum in 
Phrygia. a stone relief showing the winged goddess holding 
a small lion by the front paws and wearing a Persian tiara on 
her head®. Perhaps derived from this early type, and at all 
events inspired by the same idea, are those representations 
of Artemis, of which the recently discovered terracottas in 
Corfu are examples*, which show her holding the stag and 
the lion, and with the hare leaping from her shoulder into her 
hand. They may be as late as the fifth century, but preserve 
the archaic form and the hieratic style. 

As the primitive cults often recognized in her a goddess 
of the lake and the stream, we might look for some allusion to 
this aspect of her in the earliest monuments. But it is difficult 
to find. We are told only of the mysterious image of the 
divinity, half-woman half-fish, that Pausanias saw at Phigaleia, 
and which was popularly regarded as a form of Artemis %. 
But there is no surviving trace of this uncouth representation ; 
and perhaps the only monument that has come down to us 
from a very early period which recognizes Artemis as a fish- 
goddess is the strange vase wrought with figures in relief, 
recently found in Bocotia (Pl. XXIX a). It belongs to the vases 
of the geometrical style, and it exhibits a type of Artemis 
closely akin to the ‘Persian’; the goddess, a stiff hieratic 
form, stands with her arms extended over two lions, two 
water-birds are symmetrically placed on each side of her 
head, and the head and shoulders of a bull are drawn under 
her right arm®. The vase-painter has thus given very manifold 


* Published by Roscher, p. 1753. on the Acropolis; Arch. Anseig. 1893, 
> Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, Pl. 4.  p. 146, Fig. 24. 
p. 129. 4 Pp. 428. 


© Jb. 1891, pp. 1-117. An archaic © Eph. Arch, 1892, Mliv. 10. 1, p. 212. 
terracotta of similar type has been found 
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expression to the idea of the divine ‘ mistress of animals,’ and 
has added alsoa clear allusion to the ‘ lady of the lake’; for on 
the lower field of her close-fitting robe he has drawn a large 
fish. As regards the later periods, it is only in very few monu- 
ments that this association of her with the waters is hinted at *. 

The aspect of Artemis that is far the most prevalent in 
the earliest and latest periods of Greek art is that of Artemis 
*Ayporépa, the goddess who fostered the life of the wood 
and the wild. We have traces among the monuments of 
an early cult-type of Artemis "Evdevdpos, the divinity of the 
tree, who was worshipped once at least under the actual form 
of the myrtle-tree. Ona coin of Myra we see the primitive 
figure of Artemis-Aphrodite appearing in the midst of a cleft 
trunk (Coin Pl. B 29) from which two serpents are starting, 
the symbols of the earth-goddess ; and on a coin of Perge she 
appears to be holding a fir-apple °, the wild trees being those 
which are specially associated with her. On a fragment 
of a beautiful Attic vase of the transitional period, found on 
the Acropolis, she is holding a flower before her face®. Her 
character as a divinity of vegetation is sometimes shown by 
the symbol of the calathus which she wears on her head. and 
she commonly appears in the monuments of all periods as the 
goddess to whom the animal and the tree of the wood are 
equally sacred. Thus on a coin of Flaviopolis of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius we sce a very primitive form of the goddess, 
derived probably from some semi-iconic cult-statue, with the 
calathus on her head and with two stags symmetrically 
arranged by two pine-trees at each side of her*; and we may 
compare the form of Artemis on a vase published by Gerhard, 
where she stands ina rigid and hieratic pose, with her fore- 
arms held out parallel from her body, and a torch in each 
hand ; above her is a wild fig-tree, from which a sort of game- 


® On a coin of Pherae we see the find a head of Artemis, but with no 
Pheraean Artemis riding on a horse past peculiar emblem (Coin Pl. B 38). 
a lion-headed fountain from which water > Mionnet, Suppl. 5. p. 439. 
fluws (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. © Alitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 5. Taf. 
Kunst, 2,n0. 173); on a fourth-century 10. 
coin of Stymphalus, where she was wor- 4 Coin Pl. B 31. 
shipped as the goddess of the lake, we 
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bag containing a hare is hung as a votive-offering*. A small 
marble representation of Artemis was found at Larnaka in 
Cyprus, and is now in the Museum of Vienna, which shows 
Artemis leaning on her own ancient idol that wears the 
calathus as the emblem of fruitfulness; a coin of the city 
of Eucarpia in Phrygia” repreduces the type exactly, and 
proves that the larger figure was holding a bow in her left 
hand. over the idol, and was raising her right hand to her 
quiver behind, while at her right stands a stag looking up to 
her face (Pl. XXX. a). 

To this series of monuments belongs the Artemis-statue 
from Gabii now in Munich (PL XXXIII), probably a temple- 
statue or copy of one as Wieseler® supposes. The exact 
interpretation of its meaning is not easy. The goddess is 
moving rapidly forward bearing a shut quiver on her back, and 
something in her left hand, a torch more probably than a bow, 
and holding in her right hand the paws of a roe that has just 
sprung up caressingly towards her. On her head is a crown 
and a veil; her gaze is fixed upon the distance, and her 
expression is earnest but indifferent. Her long girded 
diploidion is flapping about her in the wind, yet something 
of the solemnity and precision proper to the temple-statue is 
retained in some part of the drapery as well as in the treat- 
ment of the hair. It cannot be a momentary action that is 
here represented ; she is not striking down her prey or protect- 
ing her favourite animal from any immediate peril. If we 
explain the whole work, as Wieseler would, as showing 
Artemis returning homeward through the woods at night by 
the light of her torch, while the roe runs to her and leaps up 
to be caressed, we might still regard the representation as 
typical, and believe that the intention of the sculptor was not 
so much to render a motive of merely passing interest, as to 
express the manifold character of the earth-goddess, the 
huntress, and the protectress of animals. 

This last function of hers is most commonly expressed by 

® Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 42; Botti- © Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. 


cher, Baumcultus, Fig. 26. Kunst, 2. 168. 
> Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. 17. 
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the symbol of the stag standing peacefully by her side, and 
sometimes gazing up at her face; as on the coins of Perge 
(Coin Pl. B 33) and Abdera®’, on those of the Syrian Laodicea 
(Coin Pl. B 32) that present us with a strange representation 
of Artemis bearing the calathus and armed with the shield, 
with two stags by her side; and on coins of Athens” that 
contain the figure of the goddess wearing the calathus and 
holding the bow in her left hand and the patera in her right, 
with the stag looking up. We have also an archaic repre- 
sentation of Artemis on a gem in St. Petersburg‘, standing 
by a laurel-tree and holding an arrow in her left, while her 
right hand rests upon an altar and a fawn gazes up at her; 
and we may regard this as a traditional motive, derived from 
temple-sculpture. 

. The intimate association through ritual and sacrifice between 
Artemis and the stag or fawn has been noticed already: it is 
illustrated by such representations as the vase-painting that 
depicts her riding on a roe (Pl. XXX. b), and indirectly by the 
statue in Arcadia carved by Damophon with a fawn’s skin over 
her shoulders. 

The representations that show her merely as the huntress, 
and that can be directly or indirectly connected with public 
cult, are not very frequent. The statue in her shrine at 
Epidauros was of this type, but we only know it through 
Pausanias’ record *6!. The cult-type of the huntress-goddess, 
carved for her shrine at Pellene*® , is perhaps preserved on 
coins of that city’; and the same form appears inside a temple 
on the coins of Corinth®. The image of Artemis Laphria 4, 
which was carved by the Naupactian Menaechmus and Soidas 
in the earlier part of the fifth century, presented her in the act 
of hunting; and we find the figure of the huntress-goddess on 
many coins that allude undoubtedly to the worship of Artemis 
Laphria, whose title and cult in Calydon and Patrae had 
special reference to the chase and the life of the wild-wood. 
On a coin of Patrae struck under Lucius Verus‘, we see the 


* Gardner, 7yfes, Pl. 3. 31. 4 Num. Comm. Paus. S, 12, p. 92. 
> Num. Comm. Paus. BB. 5 and 6. e Jb. D. 68. 
© Compte-Rendu, 1873, Pl. 3.n0. 9. ! Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pi, 6. 1. 
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figure of Artemis facing, with her right hand on her hip 
holding her bow and arrow, and standing by an altar with her 
hound near her; and a similar type appears on two coins of 
Nero and Domitian, with the title of Artemis Laphria*; but 
we have a different type on an Aetolian gold coin that has on 
its obverse the figure of Aetolia seated on shields, and Artemis 
standing before her with her left leg advanced and with a bow 
in her left hand and a torch in her right”. 

It is open to question whether either of these types repro- 
duces the temple-statue of gold and ivory carved by the 
Naupactian sculptors. Both show slight traces of an archaism 
that may naturally have attached to the work of Soidas and 
Menaechmus ; Professor Gardner makes out a strong case for 
the claim of the former to reproduce the temple-image, as it 
is of frequent occurrence, but, on the other hand, it is natural 
to believe that the Artemis standing by the figure of Aetolia 
should bear something of the semblance of the great national 
image of Calydon. Doubt is all the more legitimate because 
neither of them exactly conforms to Pausanias’ description of 
that statue (rd pe oxjpa Onpevoved éorr). 

Many cities took the type of Artemis the huntress as their 
coin-device ; she appears on a coin of Syracuse, wearing the 
short diploidion and buskins, discharging an arrow, with her 
hound running at her side (Coin Pl. B 37), and on a coin 
of the Tauric Chersonese, kneeling on a stag and transfixing 
it with a spear®. Such representations, in which she appears 
merely as the destroyer of beasts, while never very common 
in religious monuments, had more vogue than any in the later 
secular art; they are by no means adequate to the earlier 
ideas in her worship. 

Much has been said of the very interesting primitive 
thought surviving in the Brauronian ritual of Attica and the 
Callisto myth of Arcadia. But the monuments give no illus- 
tration at all of this; a votive-offering of a bear carved in 
marble, found on the Acropolis, is the only object of art 

® Num. Comm. Paus. Q. 9; see Aunst, 2. 165. 


Gardner, 76. p. 77. © Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, Tauric 
> Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. Chers. no. 7. 
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that alludes to the bear-goddess and the bear-dance of the 
maidens. But as regards the type of the Brauronian goddess 
we have some slight numismatic evidence; for Pausanias 
tells us that the ancient image was carried off by the 
Persians from Brauron to Susa*)5?, and was afterwards 
given by Seleucus to the men of the Syrian Laodicea. 
Now Prof. Robert* has shown weighty reasons for dis- 
believing this statement, and suggests that the story was 
invented in the time of Seleucus by the Laodiceans, who 
may have been jealous of the pretensions of the Brauronian 
image; still the story would scarcely have arisen unless the 
idols of Brauron and Laodicea were of similar type. And 
this latter city’s coins—as has been mentioned above—show 
us a strange figure of Artemis bearing an uplifted shield and 
battle-axe (Coin Pl. B 32). It is more probable, as Prof. 
Gardner argues” on the strength of Pausanias’ statement, 
that this is approximately the type of the ancient Brauron- 
image than that Beulé is right in supposing that we have that 
image reproduced on the archaic coin of Athens mentioned 
above, that shows the goddess with the patera and bow. The 
Attic image would scarcely have held the axe; but it may 
well have been armed, as we have instances elsewhere in 
Greece of an armed Artemis; and if we suppose that the 
Brauronian divinity stood armed in her temple on the Attic 
shore, we may suggest another reason besides those which 
I have mentioned in a former chapter® for the association 
of Brauron with Orestes and the Tauric Chersonecse : namely, 
if the early Greek settlers spread the story of the maiden- 
goddess of the Crimea, whose image was armed like the 
Palladion 4, we can better understand why the armed Artemis 
Parthenos of Brauron should have been identified with her ; 
especially if, as we have reason to suppose, her cult-name 


® Archacologische Marchen, p. 144. >» Num. Comm. Paus. pp 57 and 139. 
He points out that the closing words of © Pp. 451, 452. 
Euripides’ Jphigenta in Tauris ore 4 The idol in the arms of Iphigenia 
utterly inconsistent with Pausanias’ had at times the exact fourm of the Pal- 
statement; the ancient idol which Pau- ladion; vide Gerhard, Arch. Zett. 1849, 
sanias mentions as still existing at Brau- PI. 7. p. 70. 
ron was the aboriginal one. 
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at Brauron was Tauropolos, and the name of the Chersonese 
resembled this in sound. 

Of the original significance of the Arcadian Callisto-myth 
we have no monumental illustration whatever, and the only 
public recognition that it received from any Arcadian state, 
so far as the monuments show, was the coin-device of Orcho- 
menos; on fourth-century coins of that state we find on the 
obverse Artemis kneeling and drawing her bow, and on the 
reverse Callisto pierced and falling with the young Arcas 
behind her ®*. 

It has been shown that in the Arcadian and other worships 
there were ideas alien to the virginal character of Artemis. 
But Greek art gives no expression to these: there is no artistic 
type of Artemis Aoxfa and the other kindred titles”, no 
representation at all of the orgiastic and lascivious dances 
practised at times in her worship; for the ‘calathiscus,’ the 
dance of the women with baskets on their heads, which 
appears on one of the terracottas of ‘Corfu and perhaps on 
one marble relief *°, was not of this character. 

The domesticated animals, and those of the agricultural 
community which appear to have been rarely associated with 
the goddess in cult, are also rarely connected with her in 
art. The sacrificial importance of the goat in her worship 
can scarcely be illustrated by any surviving monuments of the 
state-religion; for we cannot regard as such the silver medallion 
from Herculaneum presenting the head and shoulders of 
Artemis and two goats bounding above her shoulders 4, 
A late coin of the Arcadian Kaphya®, where Artemis 
Kvaxadnoia‘’, a title believed to refer to the goat-goddess, 
was worshipped, shows the figure of the goddess merely 
bearing two torches, and does not support that interpretation. 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. Peloponnese, 35. pretation appears to me most improb- 


15. able. 
b The Artemis figure on one of the © Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst, 2. 188. 
very early Boeotian vases recently dis- 4 Vide Roscher, p. 566: the goat on 


covered (Eph. Arch. 1892, Miv. 8, 9) the coin of Aenos bending over a torch 
has been interpreted by Wolters (25.) refers probably to Artemis; vide supra, 
as if the goddess was represented inp. 475. 

the pangs of travail; but the inter- ° Head, Hist. Num. p. 374. 
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Of Artemis Tauropolos, the ‘ bull-goddess,’ we have a few 
certain representations, chiefly on coins, The most important 
of these are the coins of Amphipolis (Coin Pl. B 34), which 
have already been briefly mentioned*; on one of these the 
figure of Tauropolos has the calathus on her head, the torch 
and spear in her hand, and the solemn hieratic pose of the 
temple-idol. The horns behind her shoulders are usually 
supposed to refer to the moon, and certainly much the same 
symbol appears in representations of Selene; if this is its 
meaning here, we must suppose that the Attic worship of 
Tauropolos, when transplanted to Amphipolis, acquired a 
certain lunar character from the neighbouring worship of 
Hekate: but the horns may equally well be regarded as 
a symbol of Tauropolos in the literal sense of the word. 
Again, we find the bull-riding goddess, holding an inflated 
veil, on a coin of Hadrianopolis» struck in the rcign of 
Caracalla; and on the coins of Eretria, Phigela, and Phocaea 
the bull on the obverse is probably a symbol of this worship 
in those cities°. 

A relief from Andros is mentioned by Stuart4, with 
a representation of Artemis and a bull standing by her; and 
a figure in the British Museum, clad in chiton and mantle, 
with a bull’s head carved at her fect °, must be a fragment of 
a statue of Artemis Tauropolos, standing on the bull and 
carrying a torch (Pl. XXXI. a). We may give this name 
also to the Artemis on a relief published in the Axnali 
dell’ Instituto*, representing her by the side of Dionysos in 
a chariot drawn by bulls. She seems also to have had this 
character in Ephesian worship, for we find bulls’ heads 
carved in relief on the lower part of the Ephesian idol, 
and we can thus explain the curious statement in Plutarch 
that the horns of an ox were hung in the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine’; for Strabo tells us that that temple 

* Pp. 451-2. ° It was found at Woodchester, and 

>’ Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, &¢.,p.118, shows fairly good style of the Roman 

© Head, Hist. Num. pp. 306, 307; period. 
Mionnet, Supp/. Pl. 72. 4. € 1881, Tav. E. 

@ Antiquities of Athens, vol. 4. ch. 6, ® Quast. Roman. 4. 
Pl. 5. 
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borrowed the type of its goddess from the Ephesian idol 
at Marseilles 8°, 

The divinities whose functions refer to the vegetative and 
animal life of the earth often become regarded also as powers 
of the lower world, and it has been noticed that Artemis 
acquired this character indirectly in the Arcadian worship 
of Despoina, into which she was brought. The statue by 
Damophon of the goddess holding two serpents, which he 
carved for this cult, has been mentioned already™*; we find 
serpents starting from the cleft tree in which the image of 
Artemis appears on the coin of Myra described above*. 
The serpent is proper to the earth-goddess and the divinities 
of the lower world, and probably this is its meaning in these 
representations ; while in a later period it becomes the badge 
of Artemis Hekate °. 

It has been shown that the literature and cult very rarely 
indeed associated Artemis with the cultivation of the land and 
with the harvest: she was the earth-goddess of the wilds 
rather than of the tilth. The only representation, so far as 
I am aware, that gives her something of the character of 
Demeter is on a late Roman carneole, where she is figured in 
a chariot drawn by stags, and turning round and giving 
ears of corn to a peasant®. Wieseler explains this as an 
allusion to the lunar aspect of the goddess, and to the 
fertilizing effects of the nightly dew, noticing that Selene 
is called Pepéxapmos, ‘the corn-giver,’ in an Orphic hymn®4. 
As the work is of so late a period, this is possible. It 
is also possible that it expresses simply the agricultural 
character that may have belonged to her worship in 
certain localities, and which certainly attached to her cult 
in Calydon. 


® P. 523. 

> Panofka rightly regarded the cult- 
title of Artemis “AyyeAos as denoting 
a goddess of the lower world (vide 
supra, p. 517); but he ought not 
to have given this name to the 
winged goddess on a vase who holds 
a «npuxeioy and gives a libation to 


Apollo, for this would more naturally 
be interpreted as Iris; Annali dell! Inst. 
1833, Pp. 173, 174, Taf. d'Agg. B. 
and C. 

© Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst, 2.171 b. 

4 Orph. Hymn, 9.5; cf. Catullus, 
Eleg. 34. 17. 
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Enough has perhaps been said already to show how com- 
paratively late and scanty is the evidence for the lunar 
theory about Artemis, and how the art of the early and of 
the greatest period does not recognize her as a goddess of 
the moon. The only certain symbol of Artemis Selene is the 
crescent, and this only comes into use in the later epoch. 
It designates the moon-goddess on a coin of the Roman 
period on which Artemis of the Ephesians is represented, 
and where stars are seen in the field*; and it would be 
safe to say that all the monuments of Graeco-Roman art 
which place the crescent on the forehead of Artemis express 
the Roman idea of the identity of the two divinities, but it 
is doubtful if any of these are derived from any cult. 

‘In regard to her relations with the life of the family, the 
institutions of marriage and the clan, the monuments tell us 
very little indeed. We have no sure representation of Ar- 
temis Kovporpéddos, the cherisher of children; and if she appears 
in vase-scenes in the bridal procession, it is not necessarily 
as a goddess of wedlock who encouraged conjugal fidelity, 
but as she to whom propitiatory sacrifices must be made 
before marriage, or as the goddess who aided child-birth. 
This is probably her character in the interesting votive- 
relief from Tyndaris, dedicated to Artemis Eimpafla *, which 
has been mentioned in a former chapter, and which has been 
well interpreted by Brunn*; the goddess is clad in a short 
chiton which leaves her right breast bare, and she stands 
holding a sacrificial basket over an altar, and in her right 
hand a lowered torch with which to kindle the altar-flame; as 
Brunn remarks, the ‘priestess Artemis’ of Arcadia‘ might 
have been thus represented. The worshippers that approach 
her appear to be father, mother, and daughter, and the 
parents may be praying for their daughter’s fruitfulness in 
marriage. 

Among the monuments that illustrate the more advanced 


* Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst, 2. 163 b, in matronly fashion in mantle and coif; 
with inscription “Apres 'Epecion. cf, #6. 1. 42. 

> For instance on a vase published © P. 463. 
sb, 2. 182, where Artemis appears at 4 For Artemis ‘Iépea at Oresthasion 
the head of the bridal procession arrayed vide Geographical Register, Arcadia. 
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and spiritual character of Artemis, those are perhaps the most 
important that associate her with Apollo. But as their 
association in cult was not original or primitive, and her 
state-worship was on the whole independent of the Apolline, 
so none of these monuments go back to a very early period. 
Of the groups of the two divinities in Greece mentioned by 
Pausanias ®, only two need be supposed to belong to the 
archaic period, the groups at Olympia” v and at Pyrrhichos 
in South Laconia” 4, and not all of them belong to temple- 
worship. 

The only coins on which Apollo and Artemis are found 
together, so far as I have been able to discover, are those of 
Megara, Rhegium, Leontini, Alexandria, Germe in Mysia, 
Byzantium, Calchedon, Trajanopolis ; in this last-mentioned 
city we may certainly suppose a close community of cult, for 
the twin deities are clasping hands over an altar on which the 
sacrificial fire is burning (Coin Pl. B 39). A bronze coin of 
Megara of the period of Septimius Severus gives us a free 
reproduction, we may believe, of the group of Leto and her 
children that Praxiteles carved for the temple of Apollo in 
that city; Artemis is clad in a long chiton and is raising 
her hand to her quiver, and holds, according to Prof. 
Gardner’s interpretation*, a plectrum in her left hand. We 
have also a fairly large number of representations on vases 
and reliefs in which the brother and sister appear side by 
side, either alone or in large groups. Most of these are 
inspired merely by the poetic imagination of the artists, who 
invented pleasing and characteristic motives to express the 
idea of the union and love of brother and sister, or who dealt 
with the many myths that associated them in some action or 
event, such as the slaughter of the Niobids, of Tityos, or of 
Python. Among the most beautiful representations of Ar- 
temis are those of which instances will be given below, in 
which she is pouring a libation to her brother. In fact, 
wherever Apollo appears, an artist would be likely to put 
Artemis by his side; and only a very few of these representa- 
tions have any cult-significance. But a relief in the Villa 


® Num. Comm. Paus.1. p. 6, Pl. A. 10. 
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Albani may be mentioned that no doubt alludes to their 
common worship at Delphi. It was first published by 
Welcker, and represents Artemis holding a torch and wearing 
a bow and quiver on her back, Leto standing behind her, on 
the right Nike pouring a libation to Apollo Citharoedus, and 
the Delphic temple in the background. The style is hieratic 
and affectedly archaistic (Pl. XX XI. b). 

We have scarcely any direct monumental reference to their 
common cult at Delos and the Hyperborean offerings; a 
‘pinax’ in the Louvre on which Artemis is seen riding on 
a swan contains probably an allusion to this, for in the usual 
legend this was the bird that conveyed Apollo back from the 
northern regions in spring. The occasional association of 
Artemis with the griffin probably arose in the same way; as 
this fabulous animal of Oriental cult had been transplanted in 
Greek legend to the northern shores of the Black Sea, and 
figures as the convoy of Apollo in the representations of his 
return. And Artemis herself was sometimes depicted riding 
on the griffin, as in the painting mentioned by Strabo in her 
temple on the Alpheus‘. 

We have no representations that refer clearly and definitely 
to any oracular powers exercised by Artemis through associa- 
tion with her brother; it is only possible that the coin of 
Perge already mentioned (Coin Pl. B 33), on which she 
appears in a short chiton, holding a sceptre in her left hand and 
a laurel crown ® in her right, with the fawn gazing up into her 
face, may refer to an oracle in that city; but the laurel necd 
not refer to Apolline functions, but perhaps alludes to the 
city games or to the woodland character of the goddess, to 
whom all wild trees were sacred. 

As Artemis OvAia, or the goddess of health, she is asso- 
ciated with Apollo at least once, namely, on a coin of Germe 
in Mysia, on which she appears standing by him and 
Asclepios ; but this is of a very late period and illustrates 
merely an isolated local cult. 

* It does not seem quite clear from wears the laurel crown herself on the 


the coin that the crown is lanre]; but it obverse of the same coin; Head, st, 
is all the more probable because she Aum. p. 584, Fig. 331. 
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Neither in the literature nor the art does Artemis appear 
prominently as the city-goddess. Her figure is indeed the 
usual or occasional coin-device of a very large number of 
cities, yet only in a very few instances can she be supposed to 
personify the city-community or its fortune. She wears the 
turret-crown as the city-goddess on coins of the Tauric 
Chersonese * after the period of Alexander, and on a late coin 
of Amphipolis we see the figure that personifies the state 
seated and holding in her hand a small statue of Artemis 
Tauropolos ». It is usual to find the turret-crown on the head 
of the Ephesian goddess. We have also on Milesian coins of 
the Roman period a temple-type of Artemis, whose worship 
was here combined with Apollo's, wearing the modius and veil 
and holding in her hands the patera and bow, with her stag 
standing by her feet ; the style points to a work of fifth-cen- 
tury sculpture®’. But we cannot quote monuments of the 
autonomous period of unmixed Hellenic worship that recog- 
nize her clearly as the patron goddess of the state, as Hera 
was recognized at Argos and Samos, and Athena at Athens. 
Where we find her head on coins, we may assume with some 
probability that she was worshipped in those cities, but we 
cannot conclude that she was in any special sense the city- 
goddess 4, 

The worship of Artemis BovAaia was, as has been shown, 


" Brit. Mus. Cat. Thrace, p. 2. 

> Jb. Macedon, p. 60. 

©¢ Head, fist. Nes. p. 505. 

4 The following is a geographical list 
of coin-representations of Artemis, so far 
as I have been able to collect them :— 

In Sicily and Magna Graecia : Paes- 
tum, Thurii, Bruttii, Rhegium, leon- 
tini, Larinum, Capua, Neapolis, Agri- 
gentam, Amestratus, Centuripae, ? Iaeta, 
Mamertini, Morgantia. 

In North Greece, Thrace, and Mace- 
don: Abdera, Adrianopolis, Perinthus, 
Tauric Chersonese, Marcianopolis, 
Tomi, Anchialus, Deultum, Pantalia, 
Serdica, Trajanopolis, Coela, Lysi- 
machia, Olbia, Byzantium, Thasos, 
Bizya, Amphipolis, Bottiaei, Chalcidice, 


Orthagoria, Thessalonica, Dium. 

In Thessaly and Central Greece; 
Apollonia, Demetrias, Phoenike, Pherae, 
Epirus (coins of Pyrrhus), Nicopolis, 
Zacynthus, Tanagra, Athens, Megara, 
Corinth. 

Peloponnese : Methana, Caphyae, Or- 
chomenos, Phigaleia, Alea, Pheneus, 
Stymphalus, Aegira, Patrae, Pellene, 
Heraea, Aegium. 

The islands: Icaria. 

Asia Minor: Parium, Pitane, Cyzicus, 
Miletopolis, Apollonia, Germe, Perga- 
mum, Adramytteum, Perge, Amisus, 
Sinope, Phanagoria, Prusa, Creteia, 
Flaviopolis, Zeleia, Colophon, Mag- 
nesia, Phocaea, Oenoe, Miletus, Ephe- 
sus, Phigela. 
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important in Athens, but of this or of Artemis Agoraia we 
have no characteristic representation. An attempt has been 
made by Wieseler to discover the goddess of the moral law, 
Artemis Upis, on a gem® that presents her standing by a 
pillar with her feet crossed, holding a branch in her hand, 
with a roe standing by her; the attitude expresses meditation, 
but it is very hazardous to say that it is specially aPRrOP iat 
to any particular cult. 

The armed Artemis was as rare a type in the temples of 
Greece as the armed Aphrodite. It is possible, as has been 
already suggested, that the Tauropolos of Attica was armed, 
and Pausanias speaks of a bronze statue of Artemis bearing 
arms in Messene !*!1, whose shield fell from her arm as 
a sign of the disastrous end of the Messenian war of inde- 
pendence’. But this is not the usual representation of 
Artemis Zoreipa, the saviour in war. On the coins of Pagae 
and Megara (Coin Pl. B 35) that reproduce the type of 
Strongylion’s statue carved for the latter city 125, we see the 
figure of the goddess in short chiton and buskins, hurrying 
along with a torch in each hand; the altar and the temple 
that appear on some of the coins of this type make it clear 
that the figure is derived from the temple-statue of Soteira, 
as Prof. Gardner has pointed out*®. The torch alludes to the 
story of the night when Artemis bewildered the retreating 
Persians, and it is probably to some such type as this that the 
line in the Anthology refers—‘ Artemis hot with speed is the 
herald of the coming war 4.’ 

A statuette in the British Museum of fourth-century style, 
dedicated to Artemis Soteira (Pl. XXXII. a), shows a very 
similar figure of the goddess clad in short chiton and fawn- 
skin, striding quickly forward. We have also the Syracusan 
coins® from 345 to 317 B.C., that commemorate the restoration 


® Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. Alt. ¢ Num. Comm. Paus. pp. 4, 8. 
Kunst, 2.172 a. 49. 534: “Apreus (8pwovca mpo- 
b She has the lance in her hand in aryyedds tart Ku8orpov. 
a few vase-paintings ; Lenormant, £/. © Brit. Mus. Cat. Sicily, p. 183, 
Céramogr.1. Pl, 97, 100, 103; Denkm. no. 252 (Fig.); Denkm. d. Alt. Kunst. 
@. Alt. Kunst, 1.2, 11; onarelief from 2. 163. 
Asopus, Arch. Zeit, 1882, Taf. 6. 1. 
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of the democracy and Timoleon’s successes, and bear the head 
of Artemis Soteira with the strung bow behind her or with 
the shut quiver, and with the lyre or cithar that alludes to 
the festal celebration of the triumph (Coin Pl. B 36). We 
may lastly notice here a coin of Demetrias in Thessaly, of 
the second century B.C., which contains the figure of Artemis 
seated on a galley, probably alluding to her help in naval 
warfare ®. 

The monuments that in any way associate Artemis with 
the arts are very rare indeed, and the few vases on which she 
is found listening to the music of Apollo Citharoedus or 
herself playing the lyre have no proved connexion with 
any worship. Her statue in Praxiteles’ group at Megara, if it 
held the plectrum in the hand, as the Artemis on the coin 
that reproduces this group appears to do, would appropriately 
express the title of Artemis ‘Yyria, but could have had no 
direct reference to the Arcadian cult. Nor is there any 
Arcadian coin that clearly expresses the idea of this worship ; 
for the head of Artemis of semi-archaic style wearing her 
hair in a net, which we see on a coin of Arcadia», and which 
Imhoof-Blumer would interpret as the head of Artemis 
“Yyvla, has nothing characteristic about it at all. 

These, on the whole, are the chief monuments which can be 
associated directly or indirectly with the cult of Artemis, 
though theories might be advanced about the cult-significance 
of many others; and we see how far more meagre is this 
source of our information about the ritual and ideas of her 
worship than the literary evidence is: we can scarcely doubt 
that much of the thought that was embodied in her religion 
had ceased to have much meaning by the time that art 
was developed enough to tell its own story. 


* Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, p. 34. > Denkm, Alt. Kunst, 2. 156 e. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


IDEAL TYPES OF ARTEMIS. 


THE Hellenic ideal of the virgin-huntress, the goddess 
kindly to boys and maidens and to the living things of the 
wood, as it was perfected in the religious hymn and the Euri- 
pidean drama, was not fully embodied in Greek art until the 
age of Praxiteles and the great painters of Alexander's period. 
Yet the developed archaic art had done something for the 
expression of the Artemis-type, and had given it movement 
and life. The fragment of an Attic vase quoted above ® shows 
a very striking representation of the divinity which we may 
date about 470 B.c. She is clad in Ionic chiton and mantle 
with a panther’s skin over her shoulders, holding in her left 
hand the bow and raising in her right hand a flower towards 
her lips. The golden-coloured drapery and the white flesh 
suggest a cult-image of chryselephantine technique, and the 
figure may be a copy of the older image in the Brauronian 
temple on the Acropolis. 

Of considerable importance also for character and style is the 
Pompeian statuette in the Museum of Naples (Pl. XXXII. b), 
representing Artemis striding forward, clad in a chiton with 
sleeves and a finely textured mantle, with a quiver at her back ; 
the fingers are restored, but the one hand must have been 
holding a bow or torch, the other holding up the skirt of her 
dress ; a diadem adorned with rosettes crowns her head, of 
which the hair has been given a golden tinge. The maidenly 
character is clearly expressed in the bright face and the 
dimpled chin. The later copyist shows his hand in the soft 


® Vide p. 523; Hirschfeld, Arch. Zeit, 1873, p. 109. 
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treatment of the flesh and the rendering of the eyelids, but on 
the whole the spirit and style of genuine archaism survive in 
the work *. 

The period of transitional art has left us one interesting 
representation of Artemis, the Actaeon-metope from the 
younger temple of Selinus, on which she stands hounding on 
the dogs against Actaeon. She wears a chiton with sleeves 
and with the upper part falling over so as to conceal the 
girdling ; above her forehead is a diadem, and the hair is 
severely drawn away from the face and secured in a long plait 
behind. The features are broad and strong, of the maidenly 
type, and with the expression of sombre earnestness common 
on the faces of this period. 

When we look for the form of Artemis in the great periods 
of Greek art, we find that no statue of her is ascribed to Phei- 
dias or to any of his school, nor has any original survived that 
we can attribute directly to him or his pupils. We may 
believe that Artemis would be represented on the Parthenon 
frieze in the assembly of divinities, but we cannot discover her 
figure with any certainty there>. Nor can we quote with any 
conviction a head which has been regarded as that of Artemis, 
and once as an actual fragment of the Parthenon gable-sculp- 
ture, and shows certainly the Pheidian style*. We hear of 
an Artemis wrought for the group in the pediment of the 
Delphic temple by Praxias the Athenian, a pupil of Calamis ; 
but we know nothing of him or his work. 


® Vide a long article by Graef in the 
Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. (Rom. Abth.), 3. 
p. 280, who compares a bronze in Berlin 
from Thresprotis, and who considers 
that the Pompeian statuette may repre- 
sent something of the style and form of 
the Artemis Laphria carved for Pagae 
by Soidas and Menaechmus, 

> It is almost hopeless to expect that 
certainty will ever be attained as regards 
the names of all the divinities on the 
frieze. As regards probabilities, it is very 
difficult to believe with Flasch and many 
recent writers that the torch-bearing 
figure of the matronly form is Artemis; 


there is reason for thinking that at the 
time of Pheidias the torch was by no 
means the common and accepted symbol 
of Artemis, as it was of Demeter and 
Persephone; and if he intended this 
figure for Artemis, we may doubt if the 
Athenian public would discover his in- 
tention ; still less would they be likely 
to recognize her, as Dr. Furtwangler 
does (Meisterwerke, p. 431, Engl. ed.), 
in the goddess whose drapery is slipping 
from her shoulder and who is seated 
next to Aphrodite. 
© Mon. dell Inst. 11. 

Gazette Archéol. 1875, Pl. 1. 
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The statue in Lansdowne House (Pl. XXXIV) shows us 
a conception of the goddess that may have been prevalent 
in the Periclean age, though it is merely a Roman copy: 
the drapery, a Doric double chiton, displays something of the 
earlier Pheidian style in its arrangement of the folds, but 
the face, though it preserves to some extent the breadth of the 
fifth-century heads, shows for the most part the forms of 
the first decade of the fourth century. The expression is 
thoughtful, but not without brightness *. 

The Artemis of the Phigalean frieze, which is a work of 
provincial sculpture executed probably from Attic drawings, 
and on which she appears as her brother's charioteer, is a figure 
full of life and elasticity ; she has bare arms and wears a single 
chiton that flaps about her limbs and is secured by a double | 
cross-band that passes over her shoulders and round her 
breasts. But this is merely a dramatic figure in a mytho- 
logical scene. 

The solemnity of the religious sculpture of the fifth century 
is better preserved in the statue in the Villa Albani of Artemis 
holding a young calf: she is clad in a single Ionic chiton girt 
round the waist, that leaves her arms and neck bare and falls 
to the feet in austere columnar folds; the pose of the lower 
limbs reminds us of the Pheidian Parthenos ”. 

Tuming to the monuments of Peloponnesian art we find 
a group of Artemis Leto and Apollo, attributed to Polyclitus, 
who carved it for the temple of Artemis Orthia on the summit 
of Mount Lycone; but it is doubtful whether the elder or 
younger sculptor of this name was the author of the work, 
and we can say nothing of its character. 

The most striking Peloponnesian representation of the 
goddess is on a very beautiful Argive relief dedicated by 
Polystrata (Pl. XXXV.a). She stands in profile towards the 
right, holding a bow in her left hand and a half-sunk torch in 
her right, with her quiver at her back ; she wears nothing but 


® Vide Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, terracotta in Berlin, Artemis holding 
Lansdowne House, no. 67. torch and cup in double Doric chiton of 

b Gerhard’s Antike Bildwerke, Taf. later fifth-century style; Archaeol. Anz. 
12; Roscher’s Lexicon, p. 562. Cf. the 1892, p. 103. 
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a Doric chiton that falls to her feet in severe folds, the 
girdling being concealed under the diploidion; the hair is 
pressed over the head in vertical plaits and gathered up in 
a knot behind ; the face wears a bright smile, and the features 
are most pure and maidenly, and the style of the whole work 
is strong and noble. We may ascribe the monument to the 
end of the fifth century. With this we may compare the type 
of Artemis on some red-figured vases of the perfected style ; 
for instance, on two vases, one in the Cabinet des Médailles of 
the Louvre, the other in Carlsruhe, on both of which Apollo 
is represented receiving a libation from Artemis: the drawing 
of the figures on both is very beautiful, and the expression of 
the faces is solemn and profound. 

The fourth century is of more importance for this chapter of 
Greek religious art, and nearly all its most famous sculptors 
dealt with this theme. We have record of the Artemis Soteira 
of Strongylion, whose figure we see on the coins of Megara 
moving swiftly along in Amazonian attire* with a torch in 
each hand (Coin Pl. B 35), of the Artemis Soteira carved by 
Cephissodotus for Megalopolis !#3», and of the Artemis EixAca 
that Scopas wrought for Thebes. As an instance of the type 
prevalent in the earlier half of the fourth century, we may 
note the head of Artemis on the coins of Stymphalus (Coin 
Pl. B 38); the countenance has something of the breadth and 
fullness of the older style of religious sculpture, the cheek is 
broad and the chin large ; the delicate fineness of the maidenly 
type presented on the Syracusan coins mentioned below is not 
yet attained. 

The statues of Artemis by Praxiteles were of even greater 


® The Amazonian attire of the god- 
dess, in short chiton and buskins, goes 
back to the middle of the fifth century: 
we find her thus on the rude Laconian 
relief which is earlier than 450 B.C. 
(Arch. Zest. 1882, Pl. 6), and on coins 
of Patrae that probably reproduce the 
type of the statue carved by Menaech- 
mus and Soidas of Naupactus. But 
before the fourth century she usually 
wears the long Ionic or Doric chiton 


with an upper fold falling over, and this 
austerer style is preserved in some of 
the later monuments. From the fourth 
century onwards, the light drapery of 
the huntress, the short chiton with the 
mantle rolled round the breast, becomes 
her usual costume. Cf. Claud. ae Rafi. 
Proserp. 2. 33:— 

‘Crispatur gemino vestis Gortynia cinctau 

Poplite fusa tenus.’ 
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importance, we may believe, than those just mentioned. 
The charm of the maiden goddess and of the woodland 
secluded life that she impersonated would seem to have had 
special fascination for him; she must have appeared among 
the twelve divinities that he carved for the temple of 
Artemis Soteira in Megara*, and that city possessed another 
group by his hand of Leto Apollo and his sister" We 
hear of a group of the same divinities wrought by him for 
Mantinea 7%, of his statue of Artemis Brauronia on the Acro- 
polis of Athens", and of the temple-image of the goddess at 
Anticyra by him, or more probably by his sons*. We have 
only the badly preserved coins of Anticyra and Megara ! that 
may show us something of the motive and costume of the 
Praxitelean statues in those cities, but of their style and 
expression we know nothing. Yet we may believe that it was 
this sculptor, more than any other, who defined the ideal 


® Paus. I. 40, 3. 

b Prof. Kekulé (Ath. Afitt. 5. 256) 
and Prof. Robert (Archaeol. Marchen, 
p- 157) believe that the Brauronian 
image was the work of the elder Praxi- 
teles; yet the inscriptions which Mi- 
chaelis has published (/arthenon, p. 
307; cf. C.7.A. 2. 744-758) appear 
to support Studniczka’s view (Ver- 
mutungen zur Griechischen Kunstge- 
schichte, 18) that the Praxitelean statue, 
which was evidently placed by the side 
ofan older one, was erected in 346-345 
B.c. The inscriptions, with their con- 
fusing descriptions of two different 
statues, do not seem to me to bear 
out Prof. Robert’s conclusions, namely 
that the Praxitelean statue was of wood 
and a standing figure, and that the older 
image, dedicated perhaps soon after the 
shrine was built in the time of the 
Peisistratidae, was of stone and repre- 
sented the seated goddess. A seated 
Artemis in the archaic period, as a cult- 
figure, is, so far as I am aware, an 
unknown type; it was very rare in any 
period. It is more likely that Praxi- 
teles made the innovation than that the 


archaic sculptor should have changed 
the traditional form. We know from 
the inscriptions that one statue in the 
shrine was standing and the other seated ; 
it seems to me more probable that rd 
dyaApa 70 éornxés is the same as rd 
é30s TO dpxaiov. 

¢ The text in Pausanias 10. 37, 1 
(reading épyov trav TpagiréAous instead 
of épyov ray IpagiréAous, which can 
scarcely be grammatically translated) 
ought more naturally to mean a ‘ work of 
the sons of Praxiteles’; for there is no 
evidence that Pausanias could use such 
a phrase for ‘a Praxitelean work.’ The 
other instance often quoted to support 
this meaning is not really parallel: épyor 
Tay Mupovos Bas parcora dfioy (y. 30, 
1); for there the genitive depends on 
the comparative phrase that follows. 
A coin of Anticyra presents us with an 
Artemis that corresponds closely with 
the description in Pausanias, but we 
cannot judge of the style of the original 
by its help and we cannot say how far 
it reproduces the pose. 

4 Num. Comm. Paus. A. 10, Y. 17. 
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of Artemis for the Greek imagination. For Petronius, in 
praising a woman’s beauty, speaks of her small lips as such 
as those ‘which Praxiteles believed Diana to have.’ It is a 
slight phrase. but it proves that it was the Praxitelean Artemis 
that would first occur to an appreciative writer when speaking 
of the goddess ; and it suggests that the form of the mouth 
was that which gave character to the whole countenance. 
Now the Hermes of Olympia, the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Munich, and the relief of the Muses at Athens show how 
much of the peculiar spiritual quality that belongs to the Praxi- 
telean countenance was derived from his treatment of the 
mouth, to which he gave that strange half-smile and expression 
of dreamy self-consciousness. But we cannot suppose that he 
would lend such expression to the face of Artemis, to whom it 
would be quite inappropriate. An epigram of Diotimus speaks 
of her proud and spirited look *, and we find this not infre- 
quently on works that belong to fourth-century art or are 
descended from it. But this is not the Praxitelean expression 
that hitherto we have known; and we are left without 
sufficient criteria for identifying among existing monuments 
those that may have been derived from his originals; for the 
figure on the coin of Anticyra, even if we allow that it is 
a superficial reproduction of a Praxitelean work, is of little 
use to us, for it does not agree with the figure on the coins of 
Megara in pose or drapery or treatment of the hair. 

One or two representations of Artemis may be here men- 
tioned that show much of the spirit and feeling of Praxitelean 
sculpture. The marble statuette in the Vienna Museum 
(Pl. XXX. a), of which the motive has already been described, 
is probably a work of the younger Attic school, and claims 
a high place among the monuments of the goddess for the 
beautiful rendering of the flesh and for the expression of 
character in the face. Her drapery, which preserves traces of 
colour, is a high-girt Doric diplois open at the right side, and 
a mantle which is brought in a thick narrow fold across her 
body and falls over her left arm. The face is high, the 
features maidenly and noble. The hair is carefully drawn 

® Anth. Pal. 2. p. 674, no. 158. 
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away from the forehead and temples, the eyes are long and 
rather narrow, the line of the eyebrows is straight and pure; 
the wall of the nose near the eyes is very large, as it is in the 
Hermes’ head ; the upper lip is slightly curved and the lower 
lip is very full; the chin is large and the cheeks are broad. 
The eyes are full of thought, with a distant inscrutable look 
in them, and the proud reserved expression accords with the 
self-centred life of the goddess. This is a figure of the 
temple-worship, but it is also the Artemis of the popular 
poetic imagination. 

To this period belongs a marble life-size figure in the 
Louvre®* of a maiden securing the ends of her mantle over her 
right shoulder in a clasp. It was found at Gabii, and may be 
regarded with some probability as a representation of the 
girl-Artemis ; for though the genre action would be suitable 
enough to a nymph or an Attic maiden arranging her dress, 
we have one undoubted figure of the young goddess with 
her hair arranged in the same fashion as we see in this?. 
The face, although the deadness of the surface shows 
the hand of the Roman copyist, preserves something of 
Praxitelean form and expression; and the romantic or genre 
treatment of a divine theme is in accordance with the 
practice of Praxiteles. If this is Artemis, it is the girl- 
goddess in solitude, absorbed in her own woodland life, and 
naively indifferent to worship. 

The coins of Syracuse which have already been mentioned, 
and of which a specimen is given on Coin Pl. B 36, struck 
not much later than the middle of the fourth century, 
present an interesting and characteristic type of the Artemis- 
head. The forms of the countenance resemble those of 
Apollo in contemporary art, but the expression is colder and 
more reserved. The arrangement of the hair is simple and 
displays the height of the forehead ; the features are broad 
and strong and of a noble type. We may believe that this 
resemblance to Apollo noted here became part of the received 
ideal of Artemis from now onwards ; for we find it as the chief 


® Denkm.d. Alt. Kunst, 2. 180. 
> Kekuleé, Griech. Thonfigur. aus Tanagra, Taf. 17. 
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feature in Claudian’s description of her, which is perhaps 
inspired by some representation of Alexandrine art: ‘there was 
much of her brother in her face, and you might deem her cheeks 
the cheeks of Phoebus, her eyes his eyes*.’ This family like- 
ness appears strongly impressed upon the countenances of the 
twin divinitics on the cameo published by Prof. Overbeck, 
a work of the Alexandrine period”; it is recognizable in the 
Artemis of Versailles and the Apollo Belvidere. 

It may be that some work of the younger Attic school is the 
source whence the Artemis Colonna in Berlin (Pl. XXXVI) 
has been derived’. The statue is a Graeco-Roman copy of 
average merit, but without much vitality. The pose and 
action are somewhat difficult to explain. She is hurrying 
forward, with both arms partly stretched out ; the right hand 
certainly held nothing, but the left was grasping something 
that must have been either a torch or a bow. The expression 
is one of proud indifference, and the eyes are fixed upon some 
distant object; we might suppose that she has just dis- 
charged an arrow and is gazing upon the distant quarry, and 
that the action of the archer still lingers, so to speak, in the 
hands, the right still holding out the bow and the left just 
drawn back after releasing the string. Her drapery is a long 
Doric diplois without girdle. The features are pure and 
maidenly, the forehead rather high, the lips thin and half open. 

We cannot say with certainty that the development and 
perfecting of the ideal of Artemis was the achievement of 
sculpture alone; for Pliny places among the masterpieces 
of Apelles4 a picture of Artemis in the midst of a group of 


* «At Triviae lenis species, et multus > Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologie, Gem- 


in ore mentafel no. 7. 
Frater erat, Phoebique genas et lu- ° Wieseler (Denkm. d. Alt, Kunst, 
mina Phoebi 2. 167) after a long discussion refers it 
Esse putes, solusque dabat discri- to the younger Attic school; Frie- 
mina sexus, derichs to a Praxitelean original (Praxs- 
Brachia nuda nitent, levibus proie- ‘eles und die Ntobe-Gruppe). The 
cerat auris quaint arrangement of the hair, which 
Indociles errare comas, arcuque re-__ is twisted round the quiver and supports 
misso it, is probably an affectation of the later 


Otia nervus agit, pendent post terga _copyist. 
sapittae. —De Rapt. Proserp. 2.27, a Pliny, V. H. 35. 96: ‘ Peritiores 
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maidens sacrificing; and the names of other painters also 
are recorded, Nicomachus*, Timotheus®, Timarete*, who 
worked on this theme. 

From the Hellenistic period two monuments may be 
selected as typical of the later style. The Artemis of Ver- 
sailles has sometimes been wrongly regarded as intended to 
be grouped with Apollo Belvidere: the style of the features 
shows much resemblance, but the countenance of Artemis 
expresses no anger or excitement, but only earnestness ; she 
is equipped as the huntress, in short chiton with the mantle 
wrapped round her body, but she is conceived by the sculptor 
not as the capturer of the hind whose horns she is holding, 
but as its protector against some beast of prey, towards which 
she hurries while she draws the arrow from the quiver; the 
idea of the slim and strong maiden-divinity is well expressed 
in the limbs and the details of the head*. The Artemis 
of the Pergamene frieze (Pl. XXXVII.a) is a figure which 
shows some external affinity to the Versailles figure: here 
also she appears in the character of the huntress, wearing 
a short woollen chiton which leaves the shoulders bare, and 
which is bound round her waist by a scarf that is drawn across 
the breast; the features are fresh and delicate, and do not 
wholly conform to the usual Pergamene type, for the face has 
not the fullness nor the protuberance of the forehead in the 
middle above the eyes, that we usually find in the other 
faces on the frieze; the lines about the mouth remind us 
slightly of the style of Praxiteles; the hair is drawn back 
so as fully to reveal the face, and is bound up in a high 
knot behind. For vigour of movement and warm treatment 
of the surface, this frieze-figure surpasses any other repre- 
b Jd. 36. 32. 
© Jd. 35. 147. 


artis praeferunt omnibus eius operibus 
- . . Dianam sacrificantium choro vir- 


ginum mixtam, quibus vicisse Homeri 
versus videtur id ipsum describentis’ (cf. 
Od. 6.102; Hom. Hymn to Artemis, 
1.16: ‘Hyetrac xaplevra wept ypot xic- 
poy éxovea tfdpxovea xopovs). The text 
of Pliny is doubtful, but its difficulties 
cannot be here discussed. 

® Pliny, V. H. 35. 108. 


VOL. II. 


4 There is a close parallel between 
the Versailles figure and the representa- 
tion on a gem published from Millin 
in Miiller-Wieseler’s Denkmaler (no. 
1g72), only that here the figure of 
Artemis has still more of the Amazonian 
character, the right breast being ex- 
posed. 
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sentation of the goddess that has come down to us from the 
Hellenistic age. 

In the later period many of the earlier types may have often 
been successfully reproduced. A striking example is the 
statue in Dresden (Pl. XXXV. b) of the Graeco-Roman age, 
but derived perhaps from some original of the earlier Attic 
period *, representing the goddess in long Doric double chiton 
that falls in austere folds down to the feet ; there is no girdle 
visible, but the quiver-band presses the light raiment over 
the breast. The arms and hands are antique, with the excep- 
tion of the finger-tips, and it is clear that she was holding the 
bow in a peaceful way against her left side, and her right 
hand was raised to the quiver. But as the whole pose of 
upper and lower limbs is most tranquil, we must believe that 
this hand is lifted not to draw an arrow but to close the 
quiver, and this motive would agree with the mild gentleness 
that appears in the face. In drapery and pose it shows 
something of the solemnity of temple-sculpture, and it ex- 
presses the ancient idea of the goddess who was friendly 
to the beasts of the field and to the children of men. 

The survey of the chief monuments that express the ideal 
of Artemis may close with a notice of the singular work of the 
Messenian sculptor Damiphon. We have record of three 
statues of the goddess carved by his hand, an Artemis Laphria 
at Messene’®> an Artemis Phosphorus in the same city, 
probably belonging to a group of which Tyche, Epaminondas, 
and the City of Thebes were the other figures®*, and an 
Artemis in the temple of Despoina at Lycosura, standing near 
the two divinities of the temple, Demeter and Despoina, bear- 
ing a doe-skin on her shoulders, a quiver on her back, in one 
hand a torch, and two serpents in the other®5*. Until recently 
all writers were agreed in reckoning Damophon among the 
sculptors of the middle of the fourth century; and in the 
absence of direct evidence this would be the natural view. 
We might suppose with Brunn that he was an artist who 
maintained the tradition of the religious sculpture of the fifth 
century; and as his chief works were in Messenia and Arcadia, 


* Dr. Furtwangler, in Metsterwerke, p. 324, maintains its Praxitelean origin. 
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and as the group for which he carved the Artemis Phosphorus 
commemorated the glory of Thebes and Epaminondas, it might 
be concluded positively that he flourished about the time of 
the building of Megalopolis and the restoration of Messene. 
But in 1889 the shrine at Lycosura was discovered, together 
with much of the sculpture by Damophon, and one is now 
compelled to assign him to a later date. For Dr. Dorpfeld *, 
whose authority on architectural questions is very weighty, 
maintains that the excavated temple shows the bad work- 
manship of the later period, and that the temple was built and 
the sculpture carved of the same material and at the same 
time. He determines that the building cannot be earlier than 
the second, and may be as late as the first century B.C. 

If the temple is to be assigned to the second century, it is 
quite possible to reconcile the style of the sculpture with the 
acceptance of that date. The heads of Demeter, Artemis, and 
Anytos display neither the forms nor the purity of fourth- 
century sculpture. But, on the other hand, few who have 
seen and carefully studied the originals could believe with 
Prof. Overbeck” that they are as late as Hadrian's period. 
For no work of this later age of Graeco-Roman art displays 
such warm treatment of the surface, such soft modulation of 
the flesh, or such exuberant life as these fragments of Damo- 
phon's works. The monuments which they vividly recall are 
those of the second Pergamene period ; the sculpture of the 
altar-frieze displays the same warmth and the same exuber- 
ance in handling and working out the forms. And the type 
of Damophon’s heads agrees in many essentials with the 
Pergamene type®. The height of the skull is greater than 
the depth ; there is little or no marking of the bone-structure, 
but the chief emphasis is on the flesh; the breadth between 
the eyes and the depth of the eye-sockets is very great. 
These are Pergamene traits; but what chiefly reminds us of 
the Pergamene style in the heads of Demeter and Artemis is 


® Athen. Mittheil. 1890 and 1893. the originals. 

> Gesch. d. Griech. Plast. (4th ed.), © Vide my analysis of the Perga- 
vol. 2. p. 488: his account of the heads mene head in Hellenic Journal, 1890, 
seems to imply that he has not seen pp. 183. 
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the treatment of the mouth and the full lips, which as it were 
pout forward, and the strange convex shape of Demeter’s 
eyeball; this last detail of form the Pergamene school 
inherited from Scopas. We may also note the close affinity 
between the head of Anytos and some of the giants’ heads 
on the Pergamene frieze; his beard, for example, shows 
a singular resemblance to that of the giant confronting 
Hekate. 

We may take, then, this head of Artemis (Pl. XX XVII b) 
as one of the last among the monuments of the goddess 
belonging to the Greek period. The religious severity and 
purity of the older style are gone; but the freshness and 
warmth of life still remains. In spite of its colossal size, it 
impresses us rather as the face of a healthy girl, joyous and 
eager, than as the face of a goddess. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HEKATE: REPRESENTATIONS IN ART. 


THE evidence of the monuments as to the character and 
significance of Hekate is almost as full as that of the literature. 
But it is only in the later period that they come to express 
her manifold and mystic nature. Before the fifth century 
there is little doubt that she was usually represented as of 
single form like any other divinity, and it was thus that the 
Boeotian poet imagined her, as nothing in his verses contains 
any allusion to a triple-formed goddess. The earliest known 
monument is a small terracotta found in Athens, with a dedi- 
cation to Hekate (Pl. XX XVIII. a), in writing of the style of 
the sixth century. The goddess is seated on a throne with 
a chaplet bound round her head; she is altogether without 
attributes and character, and the only value of this work, 
which is evidently of quite a general type and gets a special 
reference and name merely from the inscription®, is that it 
proves the single shape to be her earlier form, and her recog- 
nition at Athens to be earlier than the Persian invasion. 

With this single exception, the black-figured and earlier 
red-figured vases are the only monuments that show us the 
figure of Hekate in the archaic and transitional periods>; 
and on these, as well as on the vases of the later time, her 


form is single, and her usual 
Also, so far as we can define 


® As Frankel (Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
p- 265) points out, it is not distinguish- 
able in form from the seated Athena 
found in Athens. 

b The goddess on the Aeginetan 
relief in the chariot with Eros cannot 


attribute is. the double torch. 
the significance that she has 


be Hekate,as Welcker supposes, Anna/s, 
2, p. 70. No Greek could have put 
that interpretation upon the figure, 
which has no attribute of Hekate, nor 
has Hekate any right to be associated 
with Eros. 
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in these early representations, we must say that there is no 
reference to her lunar character, but clear reference to her as 
a goddess of the lower world, or of the earth. 

Thus on a black-figured vase of Berlin * we see Hekate with 
torches, standing over against Cora, and between them the 
chthonian Hermes riding on a goat’; and with the same 
form and attributes she is present on a Nolan vase _ in 
a representation of the setting forth of Triptolemos with the 
gifts of corn’. The other persons present are Demeter, 
Proserpine, probably Artemis, and Hades, so that Hekate 
is here associated with the Eleusinian divinities of vegetation 
and the lower world. 

But on the evidence of this and one or two other similar 
vase-paintings we have no right, in the absence of any literary 
evidence, to assume with Steuding® that the goddess was 
ever received into the mystic cult at Eleusis: it is a common 
thing for the vase-painters to amplify their groups with 
cognate or appropriate figures without any express sanction 
of cult or legend. 

Other vase-representations in which Hekate appears clearly 
designated as a divinity of the lower world are very rare, and 
the interpretation which discovers her in these is often very 
doubtful. Thus in the various paintings of the carrying off of 
Proserpine, a figure that has often been called Hekate * may 
be a torch-bearing Demeter. The only certain instance that 


® PL XXXVIIL. b (Arch. Zeit. 1868, 
Taf. 9). 

b We find Hekate again with Hermes 
and in company with Demeter on a vase 
of the fifth century, published in Ger- 
hard, Auserles. Vasenb. 1. 217. 

© Mon. dell!’ Inst. t. Tav. 4. But 
we cannot always give the name of 
Hekate to the goddess with two torches 
in vase-representations of this myth: 
the name might suit this figure on the 
Louvre vase (Overbeck, Ksenst-Mythol. 
Atlas, 15. 20), but on the vase of the 
Duc de Luynes (36. no. 13) a similar 
figure must be called Persephone or 
Demeter; in all other cases, except 
where an inscription gives the name of 


Hekate, it may as well be Artemis. 

4 Roscher, Lexicon, p. 1893. 

© Overbeck, A’unst-Mythologie, 2. 
pp. 601-608. On a vase (published 
Mon. dell’ Inst. 2. Tav. 49) that repre- 
sents Heracles capturing Cerberus, 
there is a figure which is sometimes 
called Hekate thrusting a torch into his 
face; but it may be a Fury. And the 
statement that Hekate was regarded as 
the dyyeAos or the Iris of Hell rests on 
the interpretation of a figure holding 
a torch and standing by Hades on 
a vase published in the Badletino Nap. 
vol. 3. Tav. 3: this again is very pro- 
bably a Fury. 
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may be quoted is a representation of this scene on a vase of 
the fourth century, of South Italian style, in the British 
Museum. We see a goddess with a circle of rays round her 
head and torches in her hand preceding the chariot that bears 
Hades and Proserpine. It is impossible that this figure 
should be Selene or Demeter or a Fury, or any other than 
Hekate, who here appears as a lunar and also as a nether 
divinity, possibly also a divinity of marriage, as in the 
Troades of Euripides. 

This is almost all that we can gather about Hekate from the 
vase-paintings of any period; there is nothing distinctive in 
her form or drapery, and even the two torches are no sure 
clue to recognize her by. We have accounts of the form of 
Hekate in painting which give us certain details that the 
vases fail to supply: according to the extract quoted by 
Eusebius from Porphyry !%8, she was represented with a white 
robe and golden sandals on one of her shapes, and bronze 
sandals on another; but probably this is a type belonging to 
a late period of art. 

Among the works of sculpture of the fifth century, the 
chief representation of Hekate was Myron’s; unfortunately 
all that we are told of this statue is that it showed the 
goddess in single form, and that it was wrought for the 
Aeginetan worship. If Myron in this work indulged his 
ruling passion for dramatic movement, then we might illus- 
trate his Hekate by the relief. which Dr. Conze discovered in 
Thasos (Pl. XX XIX. a) and published, on which the goddess 
is seen sweeping along in long chiton holding two torches, 
with her wild hounds leaping at her side °. 

From Alcamenes onwards the triple form of Hekate is more 
common than the single, although this latter never entirely 
dies out. Pausanias in a well-known passage attributes to 
Alcamenes himself the invention of this new type; but 
all that we have the right to conclude from his words is that 
he was the first sculptor of eminence who carved a triple 
statue of the goddess. It is probable that the triple form 
had been seen in monuments before Alcamenes’ work was 

* Conze, Reise auf den Inseln d. thrakischen Meeres, Taf. 10. 4. 
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produced. But the question what this triplicity meant must be 
first discussed. Some of the late writers on mythology, such 
as Cornutus and Cleomedes !*:}« and some of the modern, 
such as Preller and the writer in Roscher’s Lexicon and 
Petersen, explain the three figures as symbols of the three 
phases of the moon. But very little can be said in favour of 
this, and very much against it. In the first place, the statue 
of Alcamenes represented Hekate ’Emavpyid{a, whom the 
Athenian of that period regarded as the warder of the gate 
of his Acropolis?°, and as associated in this particular spot 
with the Charites 1°, deities of the life that blossoms and yields 
fruit. Neither in this place nor before the door of the citizen’s 
house did she appear as a lunar goddess. 

We may also ask, Why should a divinity who was sometimes 
regarded as the moon, but had many other and even more 
important connexions, be given three forms to mark the three 
phases of the moon, and why should Greek sculpture have 
been in this solitary instance guilty of a frigid astronomical 
symbolism, while Selene, who was obviously the moon and 
nothing else, was never treated in this way? With as much 
taste and propriety Helios might have been given twelve 
heads. 

If this had been actually the intention of Alcamenes, it is 
difficult to know how he could make the Athenian public 
discover it in his figure; and we too often forget to ask how 
the ordinary Greek would naturally regard a monument. It 
is fairly certain that unless Alcamenes put a crescent over the 
forehead of each of his figures they would not be all clearly 
recognized as ‘moon-phases’: he may have done this, or any- 
thing else, as we know nothing at all of the details of his 
work ; but, as it is only the latest monuments that show the 
crescent at all, and these only over one of the heads, it is not 
probable that Alcamenes placed this badge over each. In the 
relief found in Aegina (Pl. XXXIX. c) we see that the one 
figure holds the torches, the second a pitcher, and the third 
a cup; and Petersen supposes that all these things alluded to 
the moon, who sheds the gracious dew on the herbs*. The 

| * Arch. Epigr. Mitthetl. aus Oesterreich, 4. p. 167. 
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torch would occasionally, though not always, suggest to a Greek 
that the person bearing it was Selene. But what evidence 
have we that the pitcher and the cup allude to dew, and that 
these are the ordinary symbols of the moon-goddess? For 
the figure that bore these could only be certainly recognized 
as Selene if Selene were par excellence a cup-bearer ; but she 
is not. Therefore if Alcamenes’ figures merely carried torch, 
cup, and pitcher, his great idea that the triple shape should 
symbolize the three phases of the dewy moon would have 
been scarcely revealed to the public. 

In fact, among the many late monuments that represent the 
triple Hekate, there is none of which two of the figures do 
not carry some attribute or property that cannot designate 
Selene *. We can apply the name with certainty, then, to one 
only of such figures », 

A second explanation which rests also on ancient authority 
is that the triple shape has reference to the Hesiodic idea of 
a goddess whose divinity is of many elements; that the He- 
kateion is in fact a trinity of Selene, Persephone, and Artemis, 
or represents the xépn gwodopos in shapes and with attributes 
that are drawn from the moon, the lower world, and the earth. 
Such an explanation may be supported by the analogy of 
such figures as the double-headed Zeus, Zeus TpiopOadpos, and 
perhaps the two-headed Boreas on the vase representing the 
pursuit of Oreithyia °. 


® In the description given by the 
scholiast on Theocritus 2. 12, some of 
the attributes have evidently no refer- 
ence to the moon, for instance the cala- 
thus; cf. '5*. 

> The most curious argument in favour 
of the equation of the triple Hekate to 
the three periods of the moon is ad- 
vanced by Stending in his article in 
Roscher, p. 1890. Alcamenes, he main- 
tains, must have been thinking of the 
three phases of the moon because he 
has grouped his three figures in so 
peculiar a manner that wherever you 
stand you see a middle one en face 
which equals the full moon, and left and 
right profiles which correspond to the 


curves of the waxing and waning moon 
respectively. Perhaps it is only an 
accident that the writer has got the 
curves of the waxing and waning moon 
wrong, or has put right for left; the 
flaw in the argument is that the arrange- 
ment is not peculiar, as three figures 
cannot be placed back to back in any 
other way. Also it is asking a great 
deal to ask us to believe that the Greek, 
when gazing at his statues, was in the 
habit of comparing the human profiles 
with curves of astral Lodies. 

© One of his faces is dark, the other 
light; it may be that he is thus charac- 
terized as a divinity of the upper and 
lower world. 
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The objection to this view is rather that it is insufficient 
than incorrect. Artemis, Demeter, Hermes, Aphrodite have 
each many natures and different spheres in which they act: 
but the idea of representing any one of these as a multiplicity 
or trinity of figures never occurred to any Greek artist. 
And though Hekate may have been ordinarily recognized 
as a goddess of three worlds, having associations with Selene, 
Artemis, and Persephone, a triple shape would scarcely have 
been given her for this reason only, had not her figure for 
practical purposes already been made triple at the cross-roads. 
It is true that we have no certain proof that this had happened 
before the time of Alcamenes, but it is the only reasonable 
motive for the shape of his statue at the entrance to the 
Acropolis. All that we need suppose is that the ‘Exdre:a at 
the cross-roads or before the houses had already been given 
three heads*. This would suggest to Alcamenes to enlarge 
upon this type that had been invented for practical con- 
venience only, and to group together three figures around 
a column or back to back, as well as to invest each figure 
with attributes that alluded to the complex nature of the 
divinity, so that the triplicity was no longer merely a con- 
venience but an expression of essential character. 

After Alcamenes there was no great sculptor to whom 
a triple Hekate is attributed”. Among the many representa- 
tions that have come down to us, then, we might expect 
to find some traces of the influence of his work. It is quite 
gratuitous to regard such works as the Hekate of the Capito- 


® We know there were ‘Exare:a before 
the doors in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war; and both here and at the 
cross-roads there was a motive for 
tripling the heads at least, namely that 
the countenance might guard egress and 
approach from either direction, or make 
the path of the traveller lucky which- 
ever way he took. But the monuments 
fail to prove this, all the three-headed 
Hermae of Hekate being late. 

> The two statues of Hekate at Argos, 
wrought by Naukydes and Polycleitus™* 
(whether the older or the younger is 


uncertain), cannot with certainty be re- 
garded as forming a group of three with 
the temple-statue of Scopas, so as to 
express the triple idea. We do not 
know when they were wrought or 
whether they stood in the same temple 
as the image by Scopas; for Pausanias’ 
words, tad dwayrixpv, may refer to 
statues on the other side of the road, 
and do not seem naturally to apply 
to a group, especially as they were 
of bronze while Scopas’ work was of 
marble. 
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line * or the Leyden Museum ” as copies; there is nothing in 
the style of these that has any far-off association with the age 
of Alcamenes. But the claim of the relief found in Aegina, 
and now in Konigswart in Bohemia (Pl. XXXIX. c), to 
represent something of the spirit of the original work is 
certainly greater®. The work appears to be of the fourth 
century B.C., and to possess considerable artistic merit; so 
far as can be judged from the publications of it, the faces 
have a dignity and breadth that recall the older style, the 
hair is drawn away from the cheek, and the expression is 
austere and solemn. But the archaism in the treatment of the 
drapery is not what would be expected from a pupil of Phei- 
dias, unless it were retained as a tradition of hieratic sculpture ; 
and Petersen may be right in regarding a lately found frag- 
ment of a Hekateion, which he has published in the Rdmmische 
Mittheilungen des deutschen Institutes’, as standing nearer 
to the work of Alcamenes (Pl. XXXIX.b). Unfortunately 
nothing is preserved but the three torsos, set back to back; 
from the position of the arms we can conjecture that the 
hands held such attributes as pitcher, cup, or torch. What is 
most important in the fragment is the treatment of the dra- ° 
pery, which shows the folds and the arrangement common in 
works of the Pheidian school, the girdle hidden, and the 
upper fold of the chiton drawn down so as to form a rich 
border across the waist. 

Among the later monuments representing the triple Hekate 
we find illustration of nearly all the religious ideas that have 
been already examined. 

Her connexion with the Charites at Athens explains those 
works on which, under the Hermae of the triple goddess, 
three maidens are represented dancing hand in hand around 
the shaft°: the maidens bear the calathus—the emblem of 
fruitfulness—on their heads, and themselves have something 
of the form of Hekate. 


* Published in Roscher, p. 1905. Alcamenes, dyaApara rpla wpocexdpera 
> Arch. Zeit. 1. Taf. 8. dAAHAats, are not altogether clear. 
¢ The grouping of the figures cannot 4 4. p. 73. 
make for or against the theory, for Pau- ¢ Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 32, 4. 
sanias’ words describing the work of 
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The same idea, her association with the fruitfulness of the 
earth, is expressed by the symbol of the apple which one or 
more figures of the triple group is often holding in her hand, 
as on the monument from Catajo in Vienna*; and by the 
fruits that are sometimes carved on the shaft of the Hekate 
column. Between the shoulders of the figures on the monu- 
ment just mentioned we see a small statue of Pan ; and some 
association of her with the Phrygian worship may explain the 
Phrygian cap which one of her figures wears in the bronze of 
the Capitoline” and another bronze of the British Museum. 

The character of Hekate KAedodxos *4, the guardian of the 
gate, is shown by the key which appears in the hands of many 
of her figures; and possibly this alludes not only to the gate 
of the house and the city, but to the gate of hell, which she 
might be supposed to keep: as the key is known to have been 
also the badge of Hades °¢. 

The later coins and gems and works of sculpture afford 
ample illustration of her infernal and terrifying aspect ; her 
hair is sometimes wreathed with serpents, like the Gorgon’s ; 
or the snake appears in her hand, a symbol of the same sig- 
nificance as the whip and cord which she borrows from the 
Furies ; the sword or the dagger which she often holds refers 
to the goddess of retribution. 

A monument full of archaeological illustration of the bizarre 
ideas in this worship is the marble Hekateion of the Brucken- 
thal collection at Hermanstadt (Pl. XX XIX.d). The body of 
the front form is divided by parallel lines into different fields 4. 
On her shoulders are carved in low relief two figures, the one 
being Tyche holding a horn, the other perhaps Nemesis ; on 
her breast is a rising sun: on the second field women with 
children, and Hermes with caduceus, and two animals— 
probably hounds: on the third the scene may probably be 
interpreted as the initiation of a child; there is the triple 
image of Hekate on the left, and on the right a woman is 


® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 32. akey at Olympia (Paus. 5. 20). 

I, 2. 4 Vide more detailed account in 
> Roscher, p. 1906. Harrison and Verrall’s Myths and Monu- 
¢ There was a statue of Plouton with ments of Ancient Athens, p. 381. 
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holding a knife over an animal that seems to be a small 
dog *. 

In the latest gems we sometimes find her lunar character 
very clearly shown, as on a gem published by Miiller®, on 
which the moon is seen looking out of a cloud above Hekate. 

This representation shows a different treatment of the triple 
form : we see three heads and shoulders and six hands, but 
the lower part of her body is single, and closely resembles 
that of the Ephesian Artemis. We have probably here a real 
reminiscence of this cognate cult, and as we find bulls’ heads 
wrought on the idol of Ephesus, so here on the gem we see 
bulls at the feet of Hekate. 

This type of the single body with the three heads and 
shoulders may have descended from the earlier Hermae of 
the street and the cross-ways, and it existed by the side of the 
full triple form in late times, though it was probably far less 
commonly used for temple-monuments. But where Hekate 
was represented in dramatic action, the former type was 
more likely to be used, as it could be shown in much more 
natural movement than the trinity of three complete figures. 
The most memorable instance of the single body with the 
six arms and three heads is found on the Pergamene frieze 
(Pl. XL.), where she is armed with spear, sword, shield and 
torch, and is engaged in conflict with a serpent-footed giant. 
It is interesting to see that the form of the goddess in this 
last monument of genuinely Greek sculpture is free from the 
terrifying traits and the turgid symbolism with which later 
literature and art had invested her. The deity of the nether 
world is marked by the protruding forehead, the forward fall 
of the hair, the earnest and fixed expression, and the solemnity 
given by the shadows into which the profiles are cast ; and 
here, as in the earlier vase-paintings and in the Aeginetan 
relief, the forms and the drapery are such as are proper to 
the maidenly goddess. 


* An initiation to Hekate might be is the inscription M\VV$T A; but the 
alluded to in a vase-painting published _ interpretation given of it there seems to 
in the Annals del Instituto, 1865, Tav. me very doubtful. 
d’Agg. F (p. 95), representing two b Denkm.d. alt. Kunst, 2. 888. 
youths seated before a table, above which 
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Artemis of the water. 
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Zetl, 1876, Tat. v. 


* Artemis Acpvaia at Sicyon: Paus. 2. 7, 6 Badifovow ¢s rnv ayopay dors 
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dre dav 8€ rT Aupvarids riv dopray dywot, rys Oeov ris rev olxerav ex Meadas 
Zpxerus 1d Edavoy xopifeov rd apxaiov és rd Téyevos rd ev ty wéAa. Near 
Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 11 lepdv “Apréuidos énixAnow Amvaridos Kai aya\pa 
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* Artemis ’AAdecaia at Letrini in Elis: Paus.6. 22, 8 én’ ¢yod d¢ otenpard 
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pen ent ypunds, opddpa evddxepo. Pind. Vem. 1. 1-6 “Apmrvevpa cepvdv 
"AAgeovd xdewav Supaxoccay Gados ’Oprvyia, 8éuvinv ’Apréyidos, AdAov Kacey- 
vyra. In Ortygia: Schol. Pind. Pyth. 2. 12 oOev ’Adqeiwas ‘Apréeusdos 
éxet Ghaciv eivar iepdv.. . pura yap ayadpa 'Apréewdos emt rq ’ApeOvtay. 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 12 ‘Oprvyiav ... worapias gos "Apréeuidos. Diod. Sic. 5. 
3 thy 8 “Aprepew tiv év tais Zupaxovaats vncov AaBeiv napa Tav Gedy thy ar’ 
éxeions . . . ‘Opruyiav dvopacbeicay. Athen. p. 346 b olda 8¢ xal ray ey rij 
Tiodridt ypadiy dvaxeipévny ev ro tis 'AXdewoas Aprepidos lepe. 


® Artemis ‘Edeia: Strabo, 350 “Edos & of pév mepi roy "AAdedy yaopuy 
twa Gacw... oi 8 wept rd "AAwptoy Eos, oF rd rhs ‘EXeias Aprépidos lepdy 
ris id rois ’Apxdow* éxetvos yap eoxov ri iepwovrnv. Cf. Hesych. s.v 
“Aprepus ev Meconyy. 


* Artemis ’Arayxopern : Paus, 8. 23, 6, near Kaphyae, KovdvAéa xapiov, 
kat "Aprépidos Gidaos* Kai vads éorw évraida xadovpévns Kovdvdedridos rd 
apxaiov’ perovopacbnvar 8¢ én’ airia thy Oedv act rowavrp. mavdia wepi ro 
lepoy maifovra ... erérvxe xadgdio, dnoavra 8€ 1rd Kadg@diov Tov dydAparos 
Wept Tov tpaxynrov émédeyey ws anayxottro n“Apremts ... Kadveis d€.. . THY 
€v rais Kovduvddas Oedv . .. xadovow ‘Arayxopuevny €€ éxeivov. Cf. Clem. 
Protrepl. 32 P“Aprepw 8 *Apxddes ’Arayxoperny xadoupéerny mpootpérovrat, 
@s gyno KaAXipayos ev Airiocs. 


7 Artemis Kapvaris at Karyae in Laconia: Paus. 3. 10, 7 rd yap 
xwpioy "Aprepidos cai Nupdav eaoriv ai Kdpvat, cat dyadpa éornxev 'Aprépsdos 
€v tratOpm Kapvaridos* yopovs 8¢ évravOa ai Auxedatpoviwy mapOevor xara éros 
loract, cat émixaptos airais xabéornxey Spynois. Luc. mepi dpy. 10 Aaxedat- 
povot... mapa ToAvdevxous xai Kaoropos xapvarifew pabdvres—opynoews dé 
kai rovro ei8os év Kapvas ris Aaxwuxns didacxcpevov. Pollux, 4. 104 iy 
8€ ria Kai Aaxwvixad opynuara ... Kapvarides émi "Apréuidts. Photius, s. v. 
Kapvdreca’ opty “Apréyidos. Cf. Serv. Ecl. 8. 29 templum Caryatidae 
Dianae a Lacedaemonibus consecratum. 


® Artemis Kedpearss at Orchomenos in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 13, 2 mpos 
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d¢ ry wddes Edavdy dorw ’Aprepsdos' Wpvras Sé ey xédpe peyddy, nal ray Gedy 
Gvopafovew and rns xédpou Kedpearuv. 

* Artemis Aadvaia at Hypsoi on the Laconian mountains: Paus. 3. 
24, 8 lepdy AckAnmov xai ’Apréudos éexixAnow Aadpvaias. At Olympia, 
vide *. 

10 Artemis Avyodéopa at Sparta: Paus. 3. 16, 11 xadovor d¢ ovx ‘Opbiay 
povoy, GAG cai Avyodécpay rhy airy, Gri év Oapvp Avywy ebpEOn, weprecAnOeioa 

1 Avyos éroince rd GyaApa dpboy. 

1 Artemis @axeNirrs at Syracuse: Prob. Verg. E£c/. p. 3 (ed. Keil) 
Orestes . . . iuxta Syracusas somnio admonitus simulacrum Deae quod 
secum de Taurica advexerat, templo posito consecravit, quam appel- 
lavit Facelitim, sive quod fasce lignorum tectum de Taurica simulacrum 
extulisset. 


4a At Boiae in Laconia: Paus. 3. 22, 12 1d dévdpov ere exeivny 
oéBovor thy pupatyny Kai “Apreuwy dvopd{ove: Twrespay. 

Artemis Nepsdia (?) at Teuthea in Achaea : Strabo, 342 dou rd rijs 
Nepudias ’Aprepsdos lepdv. 

18 Artemis ‘Yaxborpépos at Cnidus: Collitz, Dralect. Inscriften. No. 
3502 ‘Aprdpere ‘Yaxwborpépy xai Emavei, ds xai avras iepevs imdpxer dud 
Biov. 

%¢ Artemis Evpuydéun near Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 41, 4 fore rhs Evpurduns 
TO iepdv, Eyidy re éx madaov cat ind tpaxurnros Tov xwpiov dvampdécodor’ wepl 
avro xai kundpiocot mebuxact wodAai re Kai GAAnAas ouvExeis® THY péev Evpuvdpny 
6 pev tov Piyadéwy Sipyos erixAnow elvas wemiorevxey 'Aprepsdos. Gaot d¢ 
aitav mapeAnhacw ropynpara dpxaia Ovyarépa 'Qxeavov guciv eivat rHy 
Evpuvopny .. . nuépa 8€ ry avr xara eros éxacrov rd lepdy dvorywvovar tijs 
Evpuvdpns’ rav 8€ dAXov yxpdvov od ogicw avoryyuva xabeornxey. tnvxavra 
8 nat Ovoias 8npogia re cat ika@ra: Ovovoew . . . Tov Diyakéwy 8 Frovea ws 
xprvoai re rd Edavoy cvvddovaw ddrvces Kat eixcoy yuvaixds Ta Aypt Tay yAouTay, 
td amd rovrov 3¢ éorw lybus. Cf. Athenae. p. 325 ‘Hyncavdpos 3’ é 
Aegis rpiyAny wapadepecOas (dnor) év rois dpreproioss. 

18 ? Artemis Nnoogdos: Ap. Rhod. 1. 569 roics 8¢ poppifer edOnpon 
pédrev dowdy Oidypoo mais vnocadoy eimarepeay “Apreuv, }) xeivas oxorias 
Dos apdiéwecnev ‘Pvopévy xai yatav “loAxida, 

6 Artemis Evmopia: Hesych. s.v."Apreues év ‘Pdde. 

% Artemis ’ExBarnpia: Hesych. s.v. "ExBarnpias’ “Aprepis év Zihve. 

1® Artemis Atywaia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 2 Gedy 8¢ iepa Docedards 
dorw ‘Immwoxovpiou xai "Apréydos Alywaias. Cf. Paus. 1. 38, 6 "EAevowins 
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o.. fore... Tponvaaias ’Aprépidos xai Doavedaivos marpés. Cf. Artemis 
Evpirna ** and **. At Calauria worship of Artemis (?) connected with 
Poseidon: Rang. Ant. Hell, 821 b. 


Titles of the goddess of the wilds. 


19 Artemis Aadpia® at Patrae: Paus. 7. 18, 8 Uarpeios 8€ ev depg rij 
mdder Aadpias iepdv dorw Apréudos' fevcxdy pév rj Oem 7d Ovopa, eonypevov Be 
érépwbev xat 7d dyudpa. Kadvdavos nai AirwAias ris dAAns xd Atyovorou rov 
Saoreéws épnuwbeions, ovrwm rd Gyadpa ths Aadpias of TMarpeis éoxov .. . Td 
Bev oxnpa Tov ayaApatos Onpevovod curt, eAéavros BE Kai ypvood meroinrat, 
Navmdxrios 38¢ Meévatypos xal Loidas cipydcavro ...”Ayovor 8€ nai Addpra 
€oprny ty ‘Aprépids ava may éros, €v 7 tTpdémos émtywptos Ovaias €oriv avrois ... 
npera pev 1 Topnny peyadonpeneordrny ry Aprépidt roprevovat, xa 7 lepwpevy 
mapOevos Gyeirat TeAevTaia THs Tous eri eLadov brs 1d dppa eLevypevwy .. . 
éaBaddAovas (avras és tov Bwpov dpuidas re rovs e3wdipous cai lepeia dpoiws 
dmayra, ért 8¢ Us dypiovs nai eAddous re xai dopxadas, of 8€ Kat AVKwY Kai 
Gpxrev oxvpvous, of 8¢ kal ra TéAea Tov Onpiwy, KatariOeac 8€ emi Tov Bwpoy 
nai Sevdpay xapréy tay nuépwy, ra dé dro rovrov mip enacw és ra EvAa, 

b In Messenia at Ithome: Paus. 4. 31, 7 Aapopovros 8€ ¢ate rovrou 
nai Aadpia xadoupévn rapa Meconvios .. . Kadvdwvios 7 “Aprepts, tavrny 
yap Geov padtora eaeBov, énixrnow eye Aahpia. Meoanviwy 8¢ of A\aBdvres 
Navraxrov , . . mapa Kadvdwviwv €daBov. 

¢ Artemis in Cephallenia, 1's. Cf. Heracleides, Miller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. 2. p. 217, frag. 17. 

d The month Ad¢puos in Phocis and Doris: Le Bas, Boeotie g20. 

e Suidas, p. 702 B,s. v. Badeia’ Babimdovrov eivas riv Aadpiay “Aprepy. 

® Artemis Kampogdyos: Hesych. s.v."Apreus év Zauo. Cf. Hom. 
Od. 6. 104 repropévn xampotct Kai dxeins eAadotot. 

1 Sacrifice at Syracuse : Theocr. 2. 66: 

Rv8 a rwvBovrow Kxaynddpus aupw "Avato 
Gacos és ‘Aprépdos, ra 89 rdéxa moda pev adda 
Onpia wopmeveoxe meptoradov év dé Aéawa. 

* Artemis Aveeia at Troezen: Paus. 2. 31, 4 mAnoiov 8€ rov Oedrpov 
Auxeias vad» ‘Apréudos ésoinoey ‘Immdduros. Cf. Avxoarts at Lycoa in 
Arcadia: Paus. 8. 36, 7 "Apreptdos iepdv nai dyadya éore xadxov 
Avxodridos. 

3 Artemis ’EAadguaia in Elis, vide*: Pind. O/. 3. 51: 

xpvadxepwy Edadhov Onraav ... dy wore Tavyéra 

avrideio’ "OpOwcia éypawev ipav. 
“a Artemis ’EXagnSddos in Pamphylia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, 
VOL. II. L 
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p. 263, inscription of early Roman period from Attalia, published 
by Ramsay, lepéu dca Biov .. . Oeas ’Aprépsdos "EXadnBddov. 


b The month ’EAagnBodtdy in Attica and Iasos: C. J. Gr. 2675 b, 
26747b: in Apollonia in the Chalcidic peninsula, Athenae. p. 334 E. 


© ’EXagnBddta at Athens and Phocis: Athenae. p. 646 E “Edagos* 
wXaxovs & Tos éeAadnBoriois avarAacodpevos dd orards Kal pédtros Kal 
onodpov: Et, Mag. s.v.'EdadnBodtav’ phy ’A@nvaiov’ and rev éhader 
dydpacrat ai re pyri eOvovro rq éAadnBddw ’Apréwd:. At Hyampolis in 
Phocis: Plut. de mul. virt. 244 E éoprny éx sagav peyiorny ra ’EXagnSd\a 
pexpe viv rH "Aprépids ris vinns éxeivns é€v ‘Yaprddeds redovow (in honour of 
a victory over the Thessalians). 


d Strabo, 215, among the Heneti, 8é0 addon 1d pew “Hpas "Apyeias rd 
3 'Apréudos Alrwdidos. mpocpvbevovas 8, ws cixds, rd év Tois GAvect TovTos 


npepovoba ra Onpia cai Aveots eAdovs cvvayedd {eo Gat, 


¢ Near Colophon, a small island sacred to Artemis: Strabo, 643 
eis & d:avnxopuevas ras eAddous rixrew, 


* Artemis ’Oprvyia (? cult-title): Soph. Zrach. 212: 

Boare rav dpdotropoy 

“Apteuw 'Opruyiay, ddahaBddov, dpinvpoy, 

yetrovas 3¢ Nupdas, 
Tac. Ann. 3. 61 primi omnium Ephesii adiere memorantes . .. esse apud 
se... lucum Ortygium, ubi Latonam partu gravidam .. . edidisse ea 
numina; deorumque monitu sacratum nemus. Cf. Strabo, 639. 
Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 419 Savddnos év rois AnAcaxois iorépnxey cat Nixavdpos 
év y Airwdicav .. . ex ths €v AirwXia Oprvyias xAnOqva thy Andov ’Oprvyiav. 
Athenae. p. 392 D tasddnuos ev deurépp 'Arbidos pnoly . . . Andov rn 
vncov thy Ud Taw dpyaley Kadoupevny ’Opruyiav. Cf. *. 


Artemis *Ayporépa: Hom. J/. 21. 470 sérma Onpav “Apreus 
ayporépy. 

a At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 3 ‘Ymrepnoueis 8¢ 17 re wédec Td Svopa rd viv 
perébevro and Tay alyav, cal xabdri avrév 9 KadXioTn Kat iyoupemn Tey Gov 
ékA\acev, ’Apréwdos ‘Ayporépas éroiuncavro lepdy . .. Apréusdds re vads cal 
dyalpa réexuns ris ép' nudy’ ieparar 8€ mwapbévos, for dv és Spay adixnras 
ydpov. : 

b In Lacedaemon : Xen. Hell. 4. 2, 20 opayacdperos of Aaxedarpdnos 
79 Ayporépa, Somep vopiferat, tyv xipatpay, ipyouvro émi tols évavrious. 

© At Megara: Paus. 1. 41, 3 "AAxdOouy rév TléAomos . . . lepdv norjoa 
Tourn, Ayporépoy “Apreyuy nai’ Amdd\Xeve 'Aypatoy érovopdoarra. 
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d At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 4 ’Aypordpas wads "Aprépsdos dvdOnua 
‘Aptorodnpov, 

e At Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 8 mpvraveiou 3€ xpd per ray Guvpav Boyds 
€orw "Apreyidos ’Ayporépas. 

f At Agrae in Attica: Paus, 1. 19, 6 dsaBaor 8¢ rv EXoodv yepiov 
“Aypat kadovpevcy kai vads dyporépas éoriv ’Apréusidos. évravOa “Aprepiy mparoy 
Onpevoa A€yovew éAOvicav ex Andov. Bekker’s Anecdofa, p. 326. 28 xai 
*Apréwidos xai Aypaias aird&t 1d lepdv. Schol. Arist. Zy. 657 ry "Aypo- 
répg’ ty Apréude idiws yap of ’AOnvaios oéBovae Kai ripdor thy "Ayporépay 
“Aprewy. <Ael. Var. Hist, 2. 25 UWépoa d€ yrrnOnoay rip qpepg rary (rH 
éxrp tov GapynAtavos)’ Kai ’A@nvaios 8¢ rh Ayporépg amobvovar ras xtpaipas Tas 
Tptakogias, Kata Thy evynv rov MiArcadou Spares rovro. Cf. Xen. Anab. 3. 
2,12. Plut.de malign. Herod. 862 A rnv mpos “Aypas rropmny, hy wéprovow 
re vuw ry ‘Exar xaptornpia tis viens doprd{ovres. Pollux, 8. o1 6 8¢€ 
woN¢papxos Over pév “Aprépidts "Ayporépg xat rp "Ewadio. C.J, A. 2. 467 
éredy of epnSor... émopnevody te ry "Apréuids ry 'Aypotépa ev GmAas : 
beginning of first century B.c. 

& At Artamition in Euboea: Afi#/. d. deut. Inst. Ath. 1883, p. 202 
Tluppixy GOA[ or wv] HapOévoy ’Ayporépav: mutilated inscription ? third 
century B.C. 

bh In Pontos: C.J. Gr. 2117, inscription found near Phanagoria, 
fourth century B.C., HevoxAei3ns Mdovos dvéOnxe roy vady ’Apréuids "Ayporépa 
apxovros Tatpioadous rov Aevxwvos Boomdpov. 

i Artemis Woddypa in Laconia: Clem. Alex. Profrepl. 32 P ors d¢ 
xai Ilo8dypas adAns ’Aprépdos ev rp Aaxovuxn lepdv, Ss gnot TwoiPros. 

k Xenoph. Ven. 5. 14 1a pév ob Alay veoyva (réov Aayiwy) of hiroxumy- 
yéras dduaoe ti Oe (’Apréusds). 

1 Worshipped as huntress at Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 vaoi ey ri 
wdAe. Kat Asovuoov kat ’Apréusdds €otevy Addos* eixacass dy Onpevovon thy 
“Aprepw, 

m At Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 4 mAncioy 8¢ rov ’AmdAXwvos vads €ori ’Apré- 
pudos’ rofevovons d¢ 7 Beds mapéxerae oxnpa. 

#7 Artemis KaAXiorn in the Academia near Athens: Paus. 1. 29, 2 
cariovo. 8¢ és alryy mepiBodds dotw ’Apréudos xa Edava ’Aplorns Kal Kad- 
Alorns’ as pew €y@ Coxa Kai duoroye: ra én ra Lamdovs, ris ‘Aprepidds iow 
émuAnoes atra. Near Tricoloni in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 35, 8 rads ¢ors 
KadXrorovs, xapa yas tWnddv,...emi 8€ dxpp rq xeopart lepdv corw 
"Aprépsbos érixAnow KadXiorns’ Soxeiy 3¢ poe cai Tdudws pabdy te wapd 
"Apxdder mparos “Apreuw éy rois txeow orduace Kaddiorny. Artemis 

L2 
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KadXiorn in Syria: C. J. Gr. 4445, sepulchral dedication, ’Apréyd 
Kad(A)iorn . . . xaipe. 

#8 Cf. Artemis ‘Qpafa, inscription found in the Peiraeeus, ‘Iépev 
"Apréwsdt ‘Qpaiaa: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 69. 

© Artemis KaAXoro: Apollod. 3. 8, 2 Edpndos 8¢ xai ries Erepos Aéyovas 
Auxdow xai Ovyarépa KaAXtorm yevéoba’ aurn aovvOnpos ’Apréepidos ovca ry 
auriy éxeivy oroAny gopovoa. Istros apud Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Apxadia: 
“Iorpos 8¢ gyot Sri Ceptorois kai Aids 6 "Apxas éyévero, dia 8é THY Tis pyTpos 
droOnpinow (dperp yap td “Hpas airiy dpotacOva) ravrns ruxelv ris 
npooryopias, Hygin. Asfron. 2. 1 Ariethus autem Tegeates historiarum 
scriptor non Callisto sed Megisto dicit appellatam. 


*° Artemis Movyvyia: ®in the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1. 1, 4 6 pew emi 
Movvvyia Aiuny xai Movvvyias wads *Apréuidos. Plut. De glor. Atheniens. 
DP. 349 THY Bé Exrny emi Béxa roU Mouvvytavos Aprémids xabiépwoay, ev 7 Tois 
“EAAnast epi Sadapiva nxHor éréedapwev 4 Oeds mavaéAnvos. Cf. Pollux, 6. 
75 apdhipavres, As Ehepov eis Movvvyias ’Aprépidos, 8a8as Hupdvas mepern- 
Earres. 

b At Pygela near Ephesus: Strabo, 639 iepov éxov Apréusdos Mov- 
vuxias, 

© In Cyzicus: C. 7. Gr. 3657 mpocepwpevny Apréepsios Mouwuyias. 

d In Placia near Cyzicus: ALi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1882, 155 iepopevny 
Mnrpos TWAaxeavijs . . . kai "Apréepsd8os Movvuxias: ? first century B.c. 


51 Artemis Bpavpwyia: Paus. 1. 33, I Mapadavos 8€ dméxe ry perv 
Bpavpay évOa "Idiyévecav .. . €x Tavpwv hevyovcay 76 adyakpa dyoperny rd 
"Apréudos droBnvat A€yovat, xatadirrovcay 8€ rd dyaApa tavty Kai és 'AOnvas 
kal Uorepov és “Apyos adixéoOar’ Edavow pev 3) Kai aird&s doriv ’Apréudos 
apxaiov. Jd. 1. 23, 7, on the Acropolis, ’Aprepsdos iepdy éors Bpavpwvias, 
TipagtréXous pév texvn rd ayadya, ty Oep 8€ €oTw dnd Bpavpadvos dnyov ro 
dvona, Jd, 3. 16, 8 ro yap éx Bpavpavos (dyaApa) exopiobn re és Lorca, 
wai orepoy Serevxov Bdvros Tipos Aaodi«eis & Hyavy Exovot. Strabo, 
399 Bpaupay Gmov rd ris Bpaupwvias ‘Apréuidos iepdv, ‘Adal ’Apadnvises, 
énov td ths Tavporddov. Diphilos ‘EAevnpopovvres: Athenae. p. 223 A 
& rovd’ émontevovca Kat xextnuévy Bpavpadvos iepot OeodiAéoraroy rézoy 
Anrois Aus re ro€ddapuve Tapbeve. C. J. Gr. 150 @, b. 


Ritual of the Brauronian worship. 
% Arist. Lyststr. 645 xdr’ Exava dy xpoxwrdy dpxros } Bpavpovioss. 


Schol. 23. "Apxroy pipovpevac rd prornpiow é£erddovy, al dpxrevopevas 8¢ rH 
Ga xpoxwrdy nudtevyuvro cal ovverédouw ri» Gvoiay 17 Bpavpwrig ’Aprepsds 


nal ry Movuvuyig, émAcyoperar wapbévo, ofre mpeoBevrepas dexa éray oir’ 
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éAarrous mévre’ emeréAovy 8€ rv Gvoiay al xopat éxperioodpevae thy Gedy, 
erecdn Ayu mepewrenraxacw ol ’AOnvaios Apxrov nudpay avypyxdres 1H OeG' of 
8é ra wepl thy ‘Idtyévecay ev Bpuvpom gaciv, oix év Atria. Etopioy 
‘*ApxtaXoy Bpaupava xevnptov “Idvyeveias.” Kai dpxrov dvr’ avris, ovx fAagop, 
govevOnvar .. . (8nAwbevros 8é rod xpnopov rois ’AOnvuins eyndicavro ph 
nporepoy cvvoxifer Oat avini mapbevor, ei py dpxrevoeev Ty Oem R). Cf. Suidas, 
5.0. dperos. Hesych. s.v. Bpavpwvias’ rv "TAcdda 780v payrwdol év Bpavpo 
ts “Arrians. Bpavpwma €oprn’ *"Apréusds: Bpavpwma ayerat xai Overac aif, 
Hesych. s.v."Apxos . .. xai 7d (@ov cat 9 i€pea rhs "Aprépsdos. Harpocr. 
$.0. dpxrevoa’ 1d xabtepwOnvat mpd yduev ras mapOévous Th "Aprewds rh 
Mouvuxia f} 1H Bpavpwrig. Eustath. //. p. 331. 26 ipvoaro ydp... 
Mouvuxias "Apréuidos iepov' apxrov Sé yevoperns év atr@ kal bn’ ’AOnvaiey 
dyaipebeions, Aowwos ereyévero, ov dmaddayny 6 Beds éxpnopw@dnoev, ef Tis THY 
Ovyarépa Ouoes ry “Apremds...“EuBapos... dcaxoopnoas tiv Ovyarépa, 
aurny wey aréxpuier ev r@ adiTe, alya 8¢ éoOqrt Koopnoas ws Thy Ovyarépa 
fbvcev. Cf. Bekker’s Anecd. p. 444 Avolas rd xabtepwOnvar mpd yapov ras 
mapOevous ry 'Apréuid: dpxreveww edeye... els tis app... éxywv alya xai 
Gvopsi{eoy tavrny Ovyarépa ebvce AaOpg. Lb. 206 ry ‘Aprépsde wai rp apxrp 
adpooimcarba xai Gicat, rep éroiovy mpd tay yduev al xédpa. Lf, Mag. 
p. 747. 56, 5.v. TavporddXos. of 8€ A€yovow Gri Tey “EAAnvov Bovdopevev 
dvedeiy thy “Ideyéveray dv Avdi&e 7 “Apremts avreswxey €dadhov' xara 84 
Pavddnpov dpxroy xara S¢ Nixay8poy, ravpov' dd xai rH» Gedy ov ravpord\oy 
dAAG ravpopdyov wyduacay. Schol. Hom. J/. 1. 594 ircxopds gna 
TleXacryous . . . éwei wAevoavres és Bpavpwva xavnpdpous tmapbevous ypracay, 
Cf. b, Arist. Ath. Poltt. c. 54 wAnpot 8€ xal érépous déxa (ieporotots) of 
... Tas mevrernpidus drdoas Bioccovor TAH TavaOnvaiwy. ciol 3€ wevrernpides 
. . . Bevrépa 8€ Bpavpwria. Deinarch. in Artstog. p. 106  i€pea ris 
’Apréui8os rs Bpavpwvias. Eur. [ph. Taur. 1450: 

xapds ris dorw "ArOidos mpds eoxaras 

Spoot, yeirwy Bepddes Kapvorias, 

icpds, ‘AAds wv ovpos cvopater eds” 

évravOa revéas vadv i8pvaat Bperas, 

éravupoy ys Tavpixns movey te cay, 

: ; “Aprepew S€ my Bporot 

rd Aourdv tuyncovet Tavporddoy Geav. 

popov 8¢€ bes révd* drav éopra(y eds 

rns ons odayns drow’, émoxérw Fidos 

Bépn mpds avdpds, alud rt’ éfaner 

édaias éxart Ged GF Gros ripas €xp. 

o¢ & audi cepvas, “Ipeyevera, xAipaxas 

Bpavpwvias det riode kAedouxew Ocas. 
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ob xat reOawe: xatGavotca, cal mérdov 
dyadpa cor Onoovew evmnvouvs vdds, 
ds Av yuvaixes dy réxas Wuxoppayeis 
Aeimwo’ ev otkoss. 

Cf. Callim. Dian. 173. 


33 2? Artemis Bpavpwvis Aidonia at Amphipolis: Anh. Pal. 7. 705: 
"Audisors, 
Aowrd rot Al€onins Bpavpwridos tyma ynov 
pipve 
“Apreyis Bpavpwria at Laodicea ad mare, ™: cf. Athena'®: C. J. Gr. 
4470, 4471 4 xupla “Apreus (Roman period). 


34 “A preps "Igeyevea in Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 1 "Aprépedos erixAnow 
"Ipuyeveias éoriy lepov nai Moceday xadxovs Tov érepov wida €xww emi Seddivos. 
Hesych. s. v. "Iduyéveca’ 9 “Apreyus. 


’8 Human sacrifices to Artemis, vide *: Clem. Alex. Profrepi. P. 
36 Taipos rd vos, of mepi thy Tavpixny xeppdvncoy xaroixovvres, obs dy 
ray Eévev map avrois €Xwor . . . avrixa pada Ty Tavpixy xarabvovow ‘Aprepids. 
/6. (citation of doubtful authenticity, vide Hiller in Hermes 21. p. 127) 
TlvOox\js €v rpirp mepi dpovoias (@axacis) ri TavpomoA "Apréudt dvéparroy 
édoxaciv ioropei. Cf. Scymnus Chius, Perieg. 861 (of Tatpor) Aackdpevos 
ra Oeia rois doeBnpaow. Paus. 7.19, 1-6 “lovey rots "Apdny xai “AvOeay xai 
Mecdrey oixovow hv éy xotvp répevos xat vads ’Apréuidos TpixAaplas éerixAnow, 
kat éoprny ol “laves aura kat wavvvyxida Fyov ava may Eros lepwovvny 8é cixe 
rns Oeov mapbévos, és 6 dmooréANecOa mapa advdpa epeddre .. . FAcyxev 7 Uvbia 
MeAdvermov xal KoparOd’ nai exeivous re avrovs pavrevpa adixero Oioa rH 
"Apremudt, cal dvd way éros mapOévoy xal maida, ot rd «ldos ciev xdddcoroe TH 
beq Over ravrns pév o7 THs Ovoias évexa 5 worapyds 6 mpos r@ lepp ris 
Tpixdapias apeidixos €xAnOn ... mavoacOa 8 ova A€éyovrat Ovovres TH ’Apré- 
pds avOpemous: the sacrifice connected with the worship of Dionysos 
Aioupyntns. Tatian, Ad Graec. Schwartz, p. 30. 1 Aaridpiov Ala . . . Trois 
ard tov ardpoxractay aivact tepréuevoy’ “Apremw 8¢ ov paxpav o¢€ ris 
MeydAns médews ray aitav mpafewy éemavnpnpevny Td eidos, At Tegea: Paus. 
8. 53, I €v rov ‘Ayuiews ry dopry .. . 9 THs “Apréusdos i€pera dimxer Tuva. 


Titles referring to the goddess of women and childbirth. 


‘6 Artemis Tlap6évos at Paros: Roehl, Juscr. Graec. Ant. 401, 
poetical title. Artem. Onetrocr. 4. 4 éraipa Goker els 1d rhs ‘Aprépsdos 
lepdv eloeAndAvevas, Karéduce thy ératpeiay’ ovdé yap eis rd lepdv mpdrepoy 
eioedOos dy, ef pt) xaradvoee thy érapeiay. Cf. Paus. 3. 18, 4 “Aprépdos 
rois Kpnoiy lepdy . . . wapOévoy rip lepevoperny. Vide |*, 2, 8 1% 138.8, 
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77 A goddess Uap6évws in the Tauric Chersonese: Herod. 4. 103 
Bvover pér (Tavpos) 7 Uapbéve rovs re vauryous Kul rovs ay AdBwor ‘EAAjvey 
émavayOevras ... rhv 8€ Sainova ravrnvy ri Gvovet A€éyovow adrol Tavpos 
"Igcyerecay, Cf. Strabo, 308 dxpa peyaAn pépos ovoa ris OAns xeppovngoy ... 
évy 7 Td rns TlapOevou lepdv, daipovds tuvos, is eravupos cai  dxpa mpd THs 
wdArews dori . . . Kadoupevn Tlapbenov fxov vewy ris Baipovos kat Edavoy. In- 
scription from the Tauric Chersonese, containing the formula of the oath 
taken by magistrates: Revue des cludes Grecques, 1891, p. 388 dpvio Aia 
av “ANsov TapOévov Geovs 'OAvprious cat 'OAvpmias. Cf. Dittenberg. Syl/. 
252. MWapOévos at Neapolis in Thrace: Schéne, Griechische Reliefs, 
No. 48. In Caria: Diod. Sic. 5. 62 ray peév dvopafopeyny Lapbévoy ey Bu- 
Baore rijs Xeppovnoou tisas Exew cai réuewos. Cf. Athenae. p. 655 B KAuros 
d¢ 6 MiAnatos, 'Aptororédous 3€ pabytns, €v ro mpar@ mepi MAnciwy ypade .. . 
mept 8€ rd iepov ris LlapOevou ev App ciciv ol xadovpevos Spyibes peAeaypides : 
the goddess of Leros identified with Artemis, Aelian, Hits#. An. 4. 42. 
Strabo, 637 (Zdyos) éxadeiro MapGevia olxovvrwv Kaper’. 


% Artemis Kopia at Lousoi in Arcadia: Callim. 7 Dian. 234 } pév ros 
TIpoirds ye dum éxabeivaro wnovs’ “AdXov pew Kopins, dre of ovvehégao xovpas 
Ovpea malopévas *A{nua, tov 8° emi Aovoots ‘Hyépy otvexa Gupdy an’ dyptoy 
eiAco raidov, Polyb. 4. 18, 10 mponyov (of AirwAoi) ds él Avicwy’ xal 
wapayerdpevos mpos rd rhs "Aprepsdos lepdv, & xeirac pew perafd KXeiropos xal 
Kuvaiéns, dovdov 8€ verdusorat mapa Trois “EAAnoww, dveteivovro Stapracew ra 
Optppara ris Beov. Hesych. s.v. dxpovxei ...“Axpas, dpos ris ’Apyeias, 
ép’ of ’Apréuidos lepdy Bpvoaro MeAdymous, xabdpas ras Hporidas. Paus. 8. 
18, 8 ras 8€ Ovyarépas rou Lpoirov xarnyayev 6 MeAdprous és rods Aovools 
kal nxécaro tis pavias év "Apréydos lepp’ nal an’ éxeivou ray “Apreyy tavTny 
“Hpepaciay xadovor of Krecrdpcos. 


3° Schol. Theocr. 2. 66 eimOace yap ry 'Aprepcds xavnpopovy ai péAXNovea 
yapeioOa, émi ddoriace tis mapOevias, va wy vepeonOaow on’ airns... Kal 
mapa Mevavdpy’ al xvicxovoat énuxadeiobe thy "Apremr, afvovcba ovyyvopns, 
Sre ScexopnOnre. 

‘© Artemis Aoyxeia, Aoxia, Aexo: Plut. Quaest. Symp. p. 659 A déer 
oluat Kai rnv “Aprepw Aoxeiav Kai EiNeiOuav, ovx otcay érepav } thy LeAnvny 
dvopdoba, Eur. Supp. 958 088 “Aprepts Aoxia mpoopbeyfar’ dy ras 
dréxvous. Aoyxeia in Phthiotis: C. 7. Gr. 1768 ’Aprépsds Aoxeig, private 
dedication. In Pergamon: C. J. Gr. 3562, public inscription from 
Gambreium in Pergamene territory, dvaypawa: révde rdv vdpov eis dv0 
orndas kat avabeivas Thy pev .. . THY 8€ MPO TOU vEw THs "Aprépidos rhs Aoyias. 

“1 aArtemis ElAeiOua, vide *, at Chaeronea: C.J. Gr. 1596 "Aprapsds 
Ee6vig (fourth century B.c.). 
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b At Lebadea: C. J. Gr. 1598 ’Aprépstow mpaas xapornpioy (Roman 
period). 

¢ In Thisbe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 402 Uaorxpira Awripay 
"Aprapid Eikebeiy iapay eivev (act of enfranchisement in the name of 
Artemis). 

d Orchomenos: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1882, p. 357 "Aprapids EteOvin 
(dedication third century B.c.). 

e Thespiae: 23. 1880, p. 129 ray Gvyarépa Sidiwmny ’Aprémds ElhecOvig 
(? second century B.c.). 

f Tanagra: *A@nv. 4. 294, No. 6 "Aavixxea “Ipvw ’Aprapeds Eidecbvig, 
(? pre-Roman period). 

& ?In Euboea: Artemis BoAooia = EldeiOvia: Procop. Bell. Goth. 4. 22, 
inscription at Geraestum, Tuvmyos émoie: "Aprépids Bodogig’ odtw yap thy 
EiAci@uiay éy rois dyw xpdvos éxddouy. 


“ Artemis Zowdiva at Chaeronea: C. J. Gr. 1595 ‘AndAXavos 
Aadvadopio ’Aprapidos Zowdivas. 


* Artemis Avoi{wvos: Hesych. s.v. éiBerov *Apréusdos. Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 288 Avot{evou ’Apréusdos lepov ev ’AOnvass. 


“* Artemis Xiravn: ®at Miletus: Callim. 22 Dian. 235 wérma movdv- 
pédabpe rodvrrodt, xaipe Xirdvn, MaAnrp énidnpe’ o€ yap momoaro NyAevs 
“Hyepzdvny, Ore muoly dvnyero Kexponinbev. 

b At Syracuse: Steph. Byz. s.v. Xerévn otras ) “Aprepis Adyerat, Kat 
Xirwvia, ds Tappévew 6 Bufavrios cat ’Emixappos ev Sqguyyi “ cai rd ras Xirwvias 
avAnodre ris pot pédos.” Cf. Athenae. 629 E mapa 8€ Lupaxocios Kai yiTw- 
yéas ‘Apréuidos Spynois res dori idios Kal adAnow. Cf. Anth. Pal. 6. 201: 

Zdvdara cai pirpny mepixadrAda, rév re pupdrvovy 
Béorpvxov apaiwy ovAov ard moKdpuoy, 
cal (avnv xai Aerrov trevduna rovro ytTHvos, 
kat ra mepl orépvois ayAad pacrdéera, 
* dpBporov evadivos éret huye wdvos Syxov 
* eippavry yp Onxev Sn’ *Aprémsdos. 
Cf. 16. 271-273. 

* Pollux, 3. 38 ravry yap (rH “Hpg) rots mporeAciots mpouréAouy ras 
xépas xal "Apréysdt xal Moipacs. kat ris xépns 8¢ rere amnpxovro rais Geais al 
xdpas. Plut. Quaest. Rom. p. 264 B wévre dcicbar Oeav rovs yapoivras 
otovras, Ards reAeiou xai “Hpas reXeias xai Adpodirns nal Hebois én rao 3 
"Apréudos, Ev’mpagia at Tyndaris: C. J. Gr. 5613 b Uparos cai 
Meviwsn 'Apréucds Evrpagig (? second century B.c.). Cf. Annals del Inst, 
1849, Tav. H, p. 264. 
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46 Artemis Kopddxa in Elis in the Pisatid territory: Paus. 6. 22, 1 
onpeia ot lepov Kdpdaxos émixAnow ‘Aprépsdos, Ors of rov TeAomos axdAovbor 
Ta émwvixia Pyayov mapa ty eq ravrn Kai Opxncavro émiyaproy ros mepi Tov 
Zirvrevy Képdaxa spxnow. Hesych. s.v. KadaBis* 1d wepionay ra ioxsa, 
xadaBovcba’ év rH ris Aepearidos lepp 'Apréusdos Godpevor Uuvos (? restituen- 
dum: KadaBides: év tr x.r.A... . Godpevoe Tuvor’ xadaBoteba, rd mepionay 
ra ioxea). Cf. Photius, p. 126. 14 KaddAaBides* ro d:aBaivew doynydvas Kai 
SueAxew ra loxta rais xepoiv. Paus. 3. 20, 7 €v rp Tavyérm .. . Aépecov, va 
"Aprépsdos dyakya év tnaidpm Acpearides. Cf. Steph. Byz. $.0. Aépa. 
Hesych. s.v. AduBas al ry ‘Aprémds: Ovo» dpxovoat and tis xaTd Thy 
nadiay oxevis’ ol yap padnres ovTw Kadovvrat. Avdoy mourn in the worship 
of Artemis ’Op@ia in Sparta: Plut. Aris/. 17 ras mepi rov Bopov ep 
Lrapry TAnyds roy epnBwy nat rHv peta ravra Avday ropmyy cvvredciobat, 


*7 Artemis the goat-goddess: vide Alywaia *; ‘Ayporépa *>, f; 
Bpavpovia *, C. J. A. 1. 5: archaic inscription found at Eleusis 
"Apréusdt aiya. In Phthiotis: Antonin. Liber. 13.65. Kveyia in Sparta: 
Paus. 3. 18, 4-5 ta 8€ és thy Kvuyiay “Aprepiv dori ovra A€yopueva, 
Kyaxearss near Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 11 “Apréucdos Kvaxearidés ore vaov 
ta épeimia. Kvaxadnoia at Kaphyae: Paus. 8. 23, 3 Kaguiras 8€ lepd 
Oeav Looedaves dort xat érixAnow Kvaxadnoias 'Apréudos* ears d¢ avrois Kai 
dpos Kydxados, évOa érérecov rederny Gyouos TH "Apréucde, 


‘8 Artemis Evpimma at Pheneos in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 14, 5 dmodéofat 
yap immous tr 'Odvacei, xai avrov yay thy “EAAdda xara (yrnow émidvta Tov 
inmov Bovoacba pev iepdv dvravba ’Aprepidos kai Etpirmay cvopdoa hv Oeov, 
€vOa rns Peveatexns xwpas etpe ras inmous, dvabeivat kai tov Tocedavos ro 
@ya\pa tov ‘Immiov. Cf. Pind. Ol. 3. 26 Aarovs immoada Ouyarnp. 
Frag. 59 ti xddd\tov dpyopévacw f xaranavopévacw ff Babifwvoy re Aate 
at Goay imnoy édretpay deicat ; 


Artemis, goddess of cattle. 


*® HodvBoia: Hesych. s.v. Oeds ris, bm’ eviov pev “Aprepis, id de dAdo», 
Képn. 


5° TavpordAos: ®in Attica *, 


b In Icaria near Samos: Strabo, 639 fore 8€ xal "Apréudos lepor 
xadoupevov Tavporddov. Clem, Alex. Profr. p. 40 P ev ‘Ixdpp tis 
"ApreuiOos td GyaApa fvAoy Fv ov cipyacpevov: cf. Arnob. adv. gent. 
6. 11. 


¢ In Icaria in the Persian gulf: Dionys. Perieg. 610 66 Tay ovo 
Geoio Bwpot cnonevres adeuxéa xarvov Exovcs. 
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d At Mylasa: C.J. Gr. 2699 [6 &jpos eriunoe|y . . . iepéa Tavporddov. 

e At Phocaea: vide supra *. 

f Pergamon: Frankel, Jmschr. von Pergamon, No. 13, |. 24 'Opsvw 
Aia Inv... AOnvay *Apetay xai ray Tavponddopr. 

6 Smyrna and Magnesia: Artemis Tavpowddos, invoked in the oath 
of alliance: C. J. Gr. 3137. 

h Amphipolis: Diod. Sic. 18. 4 (after the death of Alexander) rods 
d€ .. . vaovs eer xataoxevacOnvac . .. ev "Audurcde 8€ ths TavpodAov. 
Livy, 44. c. 44 Amphipolim cum iam fama pugnae pervenisset, con- 
cursusque matronarum in templum Dianae, quam Tauropolon vocant, 
ad opem exposcendam fieret. 

1 At Andros: vide Artemis Monuments, p. 527. 


k Tavpérokks: Steph. Byz. s.v. médus Kaplas. 
1 Soph. Aj. 172: 
} pa oe Tavpordda Avis “Aprepis . . . 
Gppace tavddyous emi Bois ayedaias ; 
Schol. 25. ravporédos 4 abrh rip TeAnvy cori Kai émoyxeirat ravpos fy Kai 
ravpwirdy dvoudfouct, 

m Tavporddia: Hesych. s.v. & eis €opriyy dyovow ’Apréusds. 

n Hesych. s.v. Eddaxia’ “Apress ? from Laconian evAdky, a plough- 
share. 

® Artemis Tavpogdyos, *?: cf. Cic. De Invent. 2. 95 apud quosdam 
lex erat: ne quis Dianae vitulum immolaret. 

5? Artemis Tavp, Tavpian, connected with the legend of Orestes: 
Hesych. s. v. Tavpé’ 9 év Tavpois “Apreuis: cf. *, 57, 18, 

® In Attica, *%. 

b In Lemnos: Plut. de Mul. Virt. (247 A) Tuppnvav riov Ajpyov rut 
“IpB8por xaracxsvrey, dpracdvrev 8¢ Bpavpwrdbev ras ’AOnvaleoy yuvaixas .. . 
(247 E) rd Edavoy ris "Aprépsdos 8 srarpgov Fy adrois eis Aijpvov éx Bpavpavos 
cous bey éx O¢ Anpvyov mavraxod cuprepiayspevov. Harpocr. S.v. apxrevoat’ 
Gre O€ ai dpxrevépevac mapOévos dpxrot xadouvras Evpemidns ‘“YwinvaAy ’Apioro- 
gayns Anpwias cai Avowrpary, Steph. Byz. s.v. Anjpvos . . . amd ris 
peyadns Aeyoueyns Geo fy Anyuydy dace’ ravry 8é Kai mapbevovs OvecOa: : 
from Hekataeus. 

© In Cappadocia, '. 

*° Artemis ’Op@ia and ’Opwoia: Lampridius Heliogab. c. 7 Orestem 
quidem ferunt non unum simulacrum Dianae nec uno in loco posuisse, 
sed multa in.multis. Cf. Plut. de Mud. Virt. p. 247 D-F. 
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* At Megara: C. J. Gr. 1064, inscription on basis of statue of 
priestess, d(opévn xovpny Antwida eioxéatpay “Aprepsy ‘OpOwoinr, médAcws wept 
reiyea madvra. 

b At Byzantium: Herod. 4. 87 roc per viv ornAnor ravrpos Bufavrcos 

. €xpyaavro mpos tov Bwpdy rns "Opbwains "Aprépsdos. 

ec At Sparta: Paus. 3. 16, 7-11 1d yowpiow rd éemovopa(duevoy Atuvaioy 
’OpOias lepdy eorey “Aprépidos. 1d Edavoy éxeivo evar A€yovow GO more 'Opeorns 
nai "Idiyévera ex tis Tavpixns éxedémrovow . . . diapepevnxey Ere xal vow THAL- 
Kovro Svoua ry Tavpixy be Sore augioByrovor pev of Kammaddxa ol ror 
Ebfewow oixovvres rd dyaya eivas mapa odicw, apdroBnrover cai Avday ols 
dorw Apréudos lepdv "Avairidos ... papripia 8€ por kai rade Ti év Aaxedaipore 
"OpOiay +d ex trav BapBdpwy «iva: ~davov’ rovro pey yap ’AotpaBaxos «ai 
"Adcorexos . . . 70 GyaApa edpdvres aitixa mapeppdvnoay’ rovro 8¢ of Auvarat 
Zrapriaréy Kai Kuvocuupeis cai éx Meodas re xai Dirdvns Ovovres ry "Aprepsde 
és Ssaopay, ad 8¢ airs cal és pdvous mponxOnoay. dmobavévrwy 8€ éni TP 
Bopp wodAdy vias EpOecpe rovs Aowrtovs’ nai oquiow emi ror yiverat Adysov 
aizatt avOporay rov Bwpdy aipdooew' Ovopéevov 8¢ Svriwa 6 KANpos éredAdpBare, 
Avxotpyos peréBadev és ras émi rois épnBos paorcyas, umipwAara 3€ ovres 
avépdarwv aiyars 6 Bopds. 9 8€ képea rd Edavov xoved agiow épeorye. 
Plut. Zhes. 31 ri Képny ev iep@ "Apréysdos ’OpOias xopevovoav. Philostrat. 
Apoll. Vit. 6. 20 1d raév pactiywr tus rh Apréud: TH ard ExvOev Sparat, 
xpnopay, pacww, éfnyoupévav radra. Plut. Jns/. Lacon. 239 D wadeirac 8¢ 
4 dwdda Scapacriywots* yiverat 8¢ nal’ éxacrov gros. Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. 
Hypot. 208 Adxoves 8¢ ént rov Bwpod ris "Opbwoias Apréuidos paatifovras, 
C. I. Gr. 1416 Aapordeidas .. . veaxdoas rd madixoy KeAnrs, "Aprépire "Opbeig. 
Id. 1444 “Aprepes OpOcia’ "AokAnmés Moipa Aaxéoes ovyxabidpupevat avrj. 
Cauer, Delect* 34 didnrop .. . ’Aprépire Bwpoéa avéonxe (cf. Hesych. 
Bwpbia’ *Opbiu). Lb. 37 of Neunpdpov vexdavrep ... poav nai Aday "Aprepite 
Bwpbéa dvéOnxav (cf. Hesych. poa 68) rod). Alcm. Frag. 23 apiv ‘Opbig 
dapos depoicas. Cf, *. 

d In the Argolid on Mount Lycone: Paus. 2. 24, 5 gxo8dunrat 8¢ emi 
nopupy tov dpous ‘Apréepidos *Opbias iepév, nai aydApata "AmcdAAwvos Kai 
Anrois xai Apréysdos meroiqras Nevxod idov, odvdeirov 8¢ pacw «iva 
€pya. 

e Artemis "Op@ia in Arcadia: Hesych. s. v. ’Op@ta’ “Aprepis’ ovres 
elpyras awd rov év ’Apradig ywpiov, evba lepdv ’Apréys8os ipura. Scholl. 
Pind. Ol. 3. 54 ‘OpOwoia 4 “Aprepis mapa rd "OpOdcioy Seep éotiv dpos 
"Apxadias . . . mept ris "Apréusdos “AmoAAd8apos ypade. “OpOwaia d¢, ore 
GpOoi els cwrnpiay, 4} dpOot rods yeyvopevous. Kat év "AOnvas ipvrat, rd lepdy 
8¢ dorw dv Kepapenp, ai rap’ HAcios "OpOwoias 'Apréudos lepdv, ds Hyor 
Aigupos. Cf. *. 
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f At Epidaurus: ZpA. Arch. 1885, p. 195 "Aprémd ’Opbig Acovdoros 
kar’ Svap (? connected with Asclepios “Op&os as divinity of health: vide 
Cavvadias, 26.). 

€ In Elis: supra®. Cf. Paus. 5. 16, 6 djpos Opa in Elis. 

h In Athens: supra ®, 

i At Aricia: Solin. PolyAis/. 2. 11 (Momms. p. 37) Aricia . . . hoc 
in loco Orestes oraculo monitus simulacrum Scythicae Dianae quod de 
Taurica extulerat priusquam Argos peteret consecravit. Cf. Strabo, 239 
tis 3 ’Apexivns 1d iepoy (rov "Apréysdos) Aéyouow adpidpupa re ths TavpordAov. 

k Arist. Mirab. Ausc. p. 847 B ev *Aprépidos ’Opbwcias Bwopg ravpoy 
ioragbat xpuceoy, bs xumpyav elacOdvrav horny éxadpinow. 


* Offerings to Artemis as goddess of agriculture and flocks. 


@ Hom. J7. 9. 533: 
| Kai yap roiot xaxdv ypuodOpuvos “Apreuis dpoe 
xwoapern, & of odre Gadvora yourp aAdwis 
Oiveds pet’. 
b At Samos in the worship of Artemis: Herod. 3. 48 icravres rovs 
Xopous, Tpwxra onodpou re cal péAcros émoincavro vopov pépec Gat, 
¢ At Hyampolis in Phocis: Paus. 10. 35, 7 o¢Bovra: 8€ padiora tH 
“Aprepuv, cat wads 'Apréudds €or adrois . . . dis yap Kat ob m\édov éxdoTov 
«mavrov To lepdy avoryvivat voui{ovew. drdca 8 adv rav Booknyarwy icpa 


€wovopdowow eivas ty “Apréuidt, dvev yécov ravta Kai mérepa rev dAdo 
exrpeperOat A€yovor. Cf. 7, 

d At Scillus in Elis, temple of Ephesian Artemis, dedicated by 
Xenophon, Azad, 5. 3, 13, with inscription, iepos 6 yapos rns "Aprépsdos 
roy €xovra Kal Kaproupevoy riy pev Sexatny xatabuew éxdorov érovs: vide '*, 
sub fin. Cf. 7%. 

e Callim. in Dian, 35 obs 8¢ xev edpedns re xai Taos avydcaonat xeivos 
ed pv dpuupa péper orayuy, ed 8¢ yeveOAn rer ov. 

f Eur. /ph. Taur. 20 : 

Ors yap emavuros réxot 
kddducrov nitw gwcddpp Gicew beg (’Ayapeuver), 

& Herod. 4. 33 ras Opnxias xat rds Uaovidas yuvaixas, ereay Guwot +7 
"Aprémds 1 BaotAnin, obx dvev supa xadapns bvovcas ra ipa. 

6 Artemis connected with Persephone, Demeter, Dionysos. 


® At Lycosura in Arcadia: Paus. 8.37, 1 amd 8¢Axaxyoiov réocapas 
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aradious anéxet rd lepdv ris Aeomoimns’ mpara pev 3817 avrdbs “Hyepdvns vads 
€orw ’Aprépidos, cat yaAxoiv dyadpa Exow dadas* moda ef elvar pddtora ard 
elxafopev’ evrevOev d€ és rov iepoy mepiBorov ths Aeoroivns doriv Evodos . . . 
§ 4 rot Opdvou (év @ xabeLovras Adorrowa xai 7} Anunrnp) d¢ éxarépwber “Aprewis 
pey rapa riv Anuntpa éornxey aumexopérn Béppa éAdhov Kui émi roy dpov 
apetpay éxovoa ev be rais xepoi rH péy Aapmada exer, rH 8€ Spdxovras vo. 
mapa 8é Thy “Apreusy xatdxetrat Kvwv, oiat Onpeverw eioiv éemrndeot. 


b At Zoitia in Arcadia: Paus. 8.35, 7 Anunrpos vads xai'Apréyidos, At 
Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 1, before the temple of Demeter and Kore, 
ewetpyacpevos eri TUT@Y mpd THs exdsou TH pev "Apres TH 8 ’"AoKAnmds dort 
nai ‘Yyiea. 

¢ At Olympia in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 4 "Apréssdos ’Ayopaias Bapéds, 


... weroinrat 8¢ Kai Aeorroivas. Cf. 7’, 


d At Lycosura: Paus. 8. 10, 10 9 lepa ris xadoupéens Aeorolvns 
€Xados. 7 

e Herod. 2. 156 AloyvAos 6 Eigopiwvos . . . povvos 89 momnréwr tay 
mpoyeyemmpevor’ «noinge yap “Aprepww elvas Ovyarépa Anunrpos. Cf. Hekate, 
414 36. 

f ? With Dionysos at Alagonia in West Laconia: Paus. 3. 26, 11 6éas 
8é alrd& dfia Atovicou ai ’Apréeuidds dorw lepd. Cf. %,, Artemis Monu- 
ments, p. 5277. 


& FY. Mag. p. 443. 18 Gapyndta® éoprn "AGnynot . . . Oapynra 8¢ eioe 
ndvres ol amd yis xaproi’ dyerat 8€ pnvi Gapyndcamn, "Aprépsdos xar 
*Ard\Xovos. 


87 Artemis Al@omia: Steph. Byz. s. v. AiOémiov xopiov Avdias . . . 
§ mAnoioy row Eipimov, ad’ ob 7 “Apteyts Aldomia . . . of 3¢ rhv adr rF 
LeAnvy wapa rd aide, ws Kadripaxos, of S€é ort 9 avrn €ore TH ‘Exary ris ded 
dadas xaréye: &s "Eparocbévms. ? At Amphipolis, *. Cf. Anacreon, /7. 
135, Hesych. Al@tomeis maida (Bergk, corr. AiOomins maida) "Avaxpéwy, 
@Aot roy olvoy, dAdot thw “Aprepev. 

8 Artemis ®woddpos ® in Messene at the city on Ithome: Paus. 4. 
31, 10 Tvyn re nat “Aprepes Bwoddpos, ra pev 37 Aibov Aamshavros. 

b In Munychia: Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 418 P rp OpacvBovre 
vuxt@p... Tip €wparo mponyoupevoy Srep avrovs arraiotws mpoméeuay kara rip 
Mouvuxiay efedimev, évba viv 6 ris Dwoddpov Bapds dors. Cf. C. I. A. 2. 
432 tay Ovowy Sy voy mpd ray éxednowy . . . Kai rH ‘Apréwds ri 
Pworddpy. 

¢ At Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. Anapl. Fr. 27 templum Dianae Luci- 
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ferae et Veneris Placidae =“Apreyis Pawoddpos and *Adpodirn Tadnvaia. 
Cf. Hesych. Afiies. Constant. 16 'Apréysdos (répevos) mpos rd ris Opgens 
dpos. 

d ? At Segesta: Cic. Verr. 4. 33 Fuit apud Segestanos ex aere 
simulacrum Dianae, quum summa atque antiquissima praeditum 
religione, tum singulari opere artificioque perfectum. ... 34 Colebatur 
a civibus. .. . Erat admodum amplum et excelsum signum cum stola: 
verum tamen inerat in illa magnitudine aetas atque habitus virginalis ; 
sagittae pendebant ab humero; sinistra manu retinebat arcum; dextra 
ardentem facem praeferebat. 

e At Anticyra?: Paus. ro. 37, 1 lepoy . . . "Apréudos* epyov ray 
Tpafirédous, 848a fyovea 17 deft nai trép tev Gyuev haperpay mapa dé avriy 
Kvey éy aptorepa. 

5 Artemis ZeAacpdpos at Phiya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 "AmdAAwvos Acovuao- 
Sérov cat "Apréeusdos ZeAaoddpov Bopot. In Pholegandros: Rev. Arch. 
1865, 1.126 e@ofe rq dnp orehavocas Mevexpdtny . . . rerpdxis apyteparev- 
cayra TH Sedaohdpw ‘Aprepids. 

© Artemis ? Zedugia: Hesych. s. v. rémos ris Aaxwmnys, Sbev eixds 
KAnOnvar tiv “Aprepy,. 

| Artemis Hvupw»ia on Mount Kpaés near Pheneos: Paus. 8.15, 5 év 
d¢ rj Kpa&id: rp Spe Mvupwvrias lepdv eorw 'Aprépedos: cal ra ére dpyaidrepa 
mapa rhs Geov raurns emyovro ‘Apyeio: mup és ra Acpvaia, 

® Schol. Theocr. 2. 12 (‘Exar) xal viv “Apreyss xaXetras cai uAaKy Kal 
Aadoixos xai @waddpos nai XOovia. Soph. O. &. 206: 

rds re muppdpous 
"Apréusdos alyAas avy als 
Avuat Spea digooe. 
Anthol, Pal. 9. 46: 
IInpés dras, } peyyos ldeiv, f maida rexéoba 
ev£apem, doijs éupoper evruxins. 
“Apres aphorépaow innxdos, 4 re Aoxeins 
pata, xal apyewav dwoddpos 7 ceddewr. 

* Artemis Upoonga on the promontory Artemision in North Euboea: 
Plut. Zhemist. 8 “Exes 8€ vady ob péyay ‘Aprépidos éenixAnow Upoongas : 2b. 
inscription on a stele there in honour of the naval victory, onpara rar’ 
éOecay wapOdve "Apréusds, Mitt. d. d. Ath. Inst. 1883, p. 19 of8e émnyyei- 
Aavro kal eionveyxay els rHy eravdpOwow tov lepov ris "Apréepsdos ris 
lpoongas. 
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“ Aesch. Frag. 169: 
ds oBre wéuqgué ‘HXiov mpoodépxeras 
aur’ dotepwnoy Supa Anr@as xdpns. 
Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 658 F otpat xat riy “Aprepw Aoxeiay cai Eideibutay, 
ovx ovcay érépay } TeAnvny, wvopac Ga. 


? Artemis as death-goddess. 
*® Hom. //. 21. 483: 


émei oe Adovra yuvacki 
Zevs Onxev, nai eSwxe Kataxrdpev qv K ébeAnoGa. 
Od. 15. 409: 

GAN’ Gre ynpdoxwct médAw xdra Pir’ avOporey, 

€A\Oav dpyupdrofos *AmdAdwy "Aprewds Evy 

ois dyavoios BéAeoow erotyduevos Karemedpver, 
Strabo, 635 kat ra Aouad 8€ waby nai rovs airoudrovs Oavdrous rovrois 
dydmrrovot ois Oeois (’Amd\Awme xat’Apréuidt). In Phthiotis: Anton. Liber. 
13, Artemis = ’AomaNis dpeAnrn éxaépyn: Edavov mapa rd rhs "Aprepsdos 
éorneds . .. & xa exagrov Eros al mapOévos xipapov aOopov éxpnyuver, 
dre xat ) ‘AoraXis mwapOévos ovca éauri» annyxyduoev. Cf. the legend of 
Ctesulla ‘Exacpyn in Anton. Liber. 1, and the story of the Carian 
TlapGévos, *7. 

? Artemis as marriage-goddess. 

% Anth. Pal. 6. 276 "Apremt, of 8 ldryre ydpos 6 dua xal yévos ely tA 
Avxopndeip madi gidaorpaydAy. Cf. *°. 

Evcdea* at Plataea: Plut. Arist. 20 ‘Aydpevos dé abrov of Wrareeis 
Caypav dv rq lep@ ris Eixdelas "Apréudos .. . rHv 8 EvxAeav of peév moddot 
kai kadovce Kai vopifovaorw “Aprepu, Eno. 8¢ daow ‘Hpaxdéous pev Ovyarépa nai 
Muprovs yeveoOa . . . redevTngacay de mapbévoy yew mapa te Bowwrois xai 
Aoxpois Tids. Bopds yap atry cal dya\pa xara wacay ayopay idpvrat, xal 
mpoOvovow al re yapovpevat xat of yapouvres. 

b At Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 1 wAnoioy 8€ "Apréusdos vads €orw EveXeias. 
rapnvas d¢ vrs Tov iepov Ovyarépas *Avriroivou Aéyovow, "Avdpéxredy re Kai 
*"AAxida ... Tou vaov O€ .. . Aéwy doriv éumpoo er. 

© At Paros: Le Bas, /ies 2062 dedication Lrparny[id|eAdpodiry dst 
"Agpodioig ‘Epyy "Aprépeds Evedcin. 

d EvdcAea at Athens, ? Artemis: Paus. 1. 14, § vads Ev«Aeias avd@npa 
kal rovro dnd ray Mrder, of ris xe@pas Mapabom goxov. C. J. Gr. 
258 rév daurns dvdpa ‘IepoxAny leparetoayra Evcdeig cai Evvoig avéOnxey, 
? fourth century, B.c. Cf. C. J. A. 3. 277 lepéos EvtxXeias xal Evivopias, 
on seat in Attic theatre, late period. 
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& Artemis ‘Hyepzdm ® at Akakesion in Arcadia, vide 8. 

b At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 6 és 8¢ rv “Aprepey ray ‘Hyepdyny ry aurny 
rowade Aéyovow. "Opxyopeviov rev ev Apxadia rupavvida écxev Aptoropndridas 
. . « hovevoas 8€ éxeivov (Xpdrios) nai és Téyeav huyav enoinae lepdy 17 
"Apreudt, 

c At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 6 ro 8€ EideOvias éorly (iepdv) ’ArddAwvds 
re Kupveiou nat Apreudos ‘Hyenovns. 

d At Asea: Roehl, Juscr. Graec. Ant. 92 ‘Aynpot on base of statue 
dedicated ?to Artemis Hegemone. 

e In Ambracia: Anton. Liber. 4 rovs 8€ ’AuSpaxiwras éxgvyovtas rhv 
Sovrciay “Aprepew “Hyepdvnv irdoacat Kat momoapevous ayporépns etxacpa 
mwapagrncagba ydAKeov alto Onpa. Cf. Polyaen. 8. 52. 

f?At Athens: Pollux, 8. 106, oath of the Ephebi, tcropes Gcoi, 
“Aypavios, "Evud\os, “Apns, Zevs, Garda, A’gw, ‘Hyeuovn, Paus. 9. 35, I 
Tipace yap éx madaov kat "APnvaios Xdpiras AvE® xat ‘Hyepdyny. 

&€ At Miletus, “®: cf. Plut. de Maul. Virt. p. 253 F odons obv éopris 
"Apréuidt kat Gucias mapa MiAngiots, hv NnAnida mpocayopevovor. 

h Hesych. s.v. ‘Hyendmn’ “Apreuis xal Adpodirn. 

i *Apréuros ‘Ayeudvos, inscription (? second century, B.c.) from Aetolia, 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 13. p. 353- 

6 Artemis [edo at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, I rpameiow evOvs ent rh 
ayopay ...7d d¢ ths ‘Aprépidos lepdv érixAnow edovs, ‘Yreppynorpa xai 
Touro avéOnxe, vixnoaga Ty Sin Tov maTépa. 

Artemis the protectress of children. 

® Diod. Sic. 5. 73 “Aprepiv haow eipeiv thy rev voriov raBiov bepdmeay 
nai tpodas twas dppofovcas rh Puce trav Bpepav, ad’ fs airias nai xovpor poor 
avriy dvonatecba, Cf. Hom. Od. 20. 71 piyeos 8 érop’ “Apres ayo. 

7 Artemis Tavdorpégos at Corone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 
Geay 8 dorw évravOa 'Aprémdds re xadoupevns Tadorpépov xat Acovicov nai 
*AoxAnmou vuds. 

1 Artemis ®Aopeipag at Elis: Paus. 6. 23, 6 lepdv ris didopeipands 
€orw Apréuidos. 17 pév bf Oe@ yéyovev 9 émixdyots dre tov yupvaciou yeiron. 
Cf. Paus. 2. 10, 7, statue of Artemis, rd és itty pdvov cipyaopévn, in the 
gymnasium at Sicyon. 

7 Artemis KopvOadia at Sparta: Athen. p. 139 A—B xopifover yap ai 
rirOat ra dppeva madia kara Toy Katpdv rovroy eis aypoy Kai mpds thy KopvOaXiay 
xadovpevny “Aprepuv, hs 7o lepdy apa Thy KaAoupéerny Tiaooay dors . . . Ovover 
8¢ xal rovs yadaOnvovs cpbayopioxous xal mapariOeacrw év rj Boivy rovs imviras 
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dprovs ... ravra pew 5 Llodeuwr. Cf. Hesych. s.v. KopvéadXiorpiar’ al 
xopevovera rj KopuOadXia OG. 5. vu. Kuperrot’ of gxovres ra EvAwa mpcowra, 
cara "IraXiay, cat éopra{ovres 1 KopvOadXig, yeAotaorai. Plut. Quaest. 
Conviv. p. 657 E rov "AndddXwvos 800 riOqvas, thy *AAnOaav Kai Thy 
KopuéaAeray. 


78 ? Kovporpégos: Arist. Zhesmoph. 295 «bxerOe ratv Gecpopéspow, ry 
Anunrpt xat t7 Képy nal rp WAovr@ nai ry Kaddcyeveia cal 17 Kouporpépy kat 
tp ‘Eppj xat rats Xadpiow. C.J. A. 2. 481 vcay (ol %pnBor) 17 re *AOnvg 
7H} Todds nal 7 Kouporpéde. 

™ Hesych. s.v. Koupe@ris’ pnvds rou Hvaveyavos fudpa, év 9 Tas amo 
Tis Kepadjs tev maiswv droxelpovres tpixas "Aprewids Ovovar. Cf. Et. Mag. 
DP. 533. 42 éoprn dorw emi rpeis npépas reAoupeyrn... 7H 8€ Tpirn Tous 
Kovpous eladyovory eis thy éoprnv, cal cumoTaot Tois ovyyevert Kal yvopiposs, 
cal éyypadovow els thy ToXtreiay. 

7% Artemis ? ‘YroueAdOpa: Hesych. s.v. émiderov *Aprépidos, ws 6 
Mivdios (?). 

% Artemis [arpga at Sicyon: vide Zeus, “*b. Cf. C. 7. A. 3. 176 
"Amdd\dwm marpo@ kal Apréwsdt. 


™ Artemis Harps at Pleiae: C. J. Gr. 1444 ipeay .. . "Aprépdos 
Tarpwridos év WAeias. ? At Amyclae: £pA. Arch. 1892, p. 23 late 
inscription found there mentioning iepevs *Apréus8os (Tarpid)ridos. 


78 Artemis Wlap¢vAaia at Epidaurus: £ph. Arch. 1883, p. 28 
"Apréusdos TauduAaias Evxparns Evxpareos mupopopnaas. 


Common cult of Artemis and Apollo. 


7a In Delos: Journal of Hell. Studies, 1890, p. 260; C. I Gr. 
2280, 2282, &c. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 48-49 dedications to 
Artemis Ania in the temple of Apollo: cf. 1878, p. 339. Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 291, Delian inscription found in a small island 
near Amorgus, és 6vaiay rm ’AmdAAwm cal ry ’Aprépeds, third century, B.C. 
Herod. 4. 34 ryote 8€ mapbevocs ravrpo: rpow €€ ‘YrepBopewy redevtncace 
éy Andq, xeipovrat cai al xépat xai of maides of Andiwy’ ai pév mpd yapou 
mAdxapov anorepdpevat kat wept Grpaxrov eidi~acat, ent Td onpa rieion (rd Be 
ond €or: €ow és Td Aprepiowov dorovTe.. .) of 8€ maides Trav Andiwv, repli 
xAcny ra eliitavres ray rpiyav, mporBeios nai otro: ért td ona... Tavras 
pev ovv ty Eidecbvig drodepovcas avri rov a@xurdéxov rév eérafavro ddpoy 
anuéoba’ thy 8¢”"Apyny re xat thy "Omy dpa abroics rotor Oeotor amixéabas 
A€yovar xai ods riysds Ddas 8eddc8a wpbs cpéwv’ cai yap ayeipay ode tas 
yvvaixas, érovopafovcas ra ovvdpata ev ro Upvp' mapa b€ ohéwv pabdvras 
movoras Te kai “lwvas ipyeew "Oriy re kai” Apyny’ xal rey pnpiov carayi(operapy 
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ext rq Bop rHy owoddy, ravrny én ry» Oneny rhs “Omids re nal “Apyys avatot- 
povoba émiBadrdropemy. 4 Sé Onxn atréav cori Smiebe rou ‘Aprepiior. 
Arnob. Adv. Gent. 6. 6 Non in Dianae delubro, quod in Apollinis 
constitutum est Delii, Hyperoche Laodikeque (humationis habuisse 
perhibentur officia)? Paus. 1. 43, 4, at Megara, ré poqpa ‘Igivdys ’ AAxadou 
Ovyarpés’ arobaveiy 8¢ atrny gacw ert wapOévoy. xabéaoryxe d¢ rais xdpacs 
xods wpis rd ths “Iduwdns prnpa wpoodipew mpd ydpou «al anapyerOa rie 
rptxay, xaber wal rj ‘Exacpyy xai “Omde ai 6vyarépes rroré asexeipovro al Andicv. 
Id. 5.7, 8 dei 8¢ GB8iv MeAdveros Kupaios ds "Omw cai ‘Exaépyny joo, 
ws dx ray ‘YmrepBopéwy . . . ddixovro és Andov. Li. Mag. p. 641. 55 Ovms 
exiberov ’Apréusdos, § mapa +d omi{erOar ras tixroveas aurny... 4 dua ras 
twepBopeas xépas, Odmy, ‘Exaépyny, Aogo. Plato, 'Afcoy. p. 371 A xaAnéop 
daArov, ds €€ ‘YmepBopéwy éxdpucay "Owis re nai ‘Exaépyn. Claud. de Cons. 
Sulich. 3. 253 lungunt se geminae metuenda feris Hekaerge, et soror, 
optatum numen venantibus, Opis, progenies Scythiae. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. p. 674 P 6 peév yap (Bpdyxos 6 pavres) éemippaiver rd rrjbos dddrns 
crados mpoxarnpxero Tov tuvov bdé wus’ peAmere & maides éxdepyoy xat 
dxa¢pyav. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 61 (Dechair) scat & Andsos 
kai i) “Apreyis Texraiov kai ‘"AyyeAiovos réxvy. Anonym. Vit. Plat. p. 6 
Cobet é» rj ¢ rod Gapynrcavos pnvds, év 3) €opriy émiredovaw of Andros rou 
"ArddAwvos, év 3¢ 179 §’ rou abrou pnvds,.. . &v 7} yeveOAtaxhy dopray ‘Apréudos 
éweréXouy. 


b At Athens, common cult of Apollo Upocrarjpiws and Artemis 
Bovdaia, *. Cf. 7, Artemis Aedgwia at Athens: Pollux, 8. 119 rd 
ext Aedduvip (8xacrnpiov) ipvOn per tnd rou Alyéws Aéyerar 8¢ ’AwdAome 
Aerdivip wai ‘Aprépds Aedguig. Cf." Demosth. «. "Apiroxp. 74. 
Pp. 644 dccagrnpiov, § ravrewv dywrara rovrwy fxes nai ppixwdeorara, dy ris 
Gpoloyy pév xreivat, ervdpws d¢ hy Sedpaxevar’ rovto 8 dori rd emt AcAguig. 
C. I. A. 3. 77, calendar of sacrifices (Roman period) Hvaveyravos 
"AwdAwms xal “Aprduids ( wéravop. 


© Artemis Aedgwia in Thessaly: £ph. Arch. 1884, p. 221 "Aprepsds 
Acdqguig Aicyunris .. . Neeropevoavea (? second century B.c.). 


d Artemis ZeAaogdpos with Apollo at Phlya in Attica, %. 


© Artemis with Apollo at Delphi: Collitz, Dealect. Inschr. No. 1810 
anéCoro Mvagitaos ... rp 'AnddAAwom rp Lvbip nai "Apréepsrt capa yuvaieioy. 
Cf. C. Z. Gr. 1688, inscription B.c. 379 containing Amphictyonic oath, 
"Opvvw xara rov 'AmdAAwvos rov DvOiov rat tas Aarots Kal ras ’Aprdperos, 


Cf. joint worship at Cyrrha, ™. 
f Artemis Zéreipa with Apollo Mv6os at Anaphe: C. 7. Gr. 2481. 
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&¢ Near Pheneos: Paus. 8. 15, 5 "AmdAdXwwi dort Tvbiov wads... 
évravOa ert xai viv "AmdAXwm Devearat nat ’Aprépidt Ovovow. 

h Paus. 3. 11, 9 Smapridras 3€ émi ris dyopas Mvbatws ré éorw 
"AndAXwvos cal ‘Apréepidos eat Anrovs dyaApara, . : 

i Artemis Uv6in at Miletus: C. 7. Gr. 2866 ’Aprépide Ov6iy xat Airo- 
xparops Kaioapt SeBaorg. 1b. 2885 ‘Y8podpdpos ’Apréucdos Tvbins MaXia 
‘Poudpeiva. Cf, **b, 

k Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. p. 384 P Aéyerac (riv EiBvAdav) .. . Spvyiay 
re ovcay kexdnoOa: “Aprepy Kat ravTny mapayevoperny eis AeAgovs doa. 

1 Strabo, 588 4 pév odv mods ('A8pdorera) peragi Tpidrov xai Tapiov 
€xovou troxeipevov mediov dudvupoy év @ Kai pavreioy hv "AmddXwvos *Axraiou 
cat "Aprépsdos. 

m Strabo, 676 ev 8€ ry Katcxia éoti cai rd ras Sapmndovias "Aprepedos Kai 
payreiov, ros 8€ ypnopots évOeor mpobeonifovar. 

n Artemis OvAia: Macr. Sa/urn. 1, 17, 21 Pherecydes refert Thesea 
cum in Cretam ad Minotaurum duceretur vovisse pro salute atque 
reditu suo ’AmdAA@ue OvAip nai "Aprépeds OvAig. ? At Lindos: Artemis with 
Apollo OdAcos ™. 


o Artemis Avy: Diomed. Bk. 3. p. 484 ed. Putsch. Morbo Sicilia 
laborabat. Variis et assiduis ceremoniis Dianam placantes, finem 
malis invenerunt, eandem Lyen cognominaverunt. Cf. Artemis ’EAev6¢pa 
in Lycia: Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 35 1 Aeyonern mepa Avxiows ’EXevOépa 
“Apreus. Arctinus, Acthiopis Diniser, Ep. Poes. p. 16 (Photius) 
"AxidAeds eis AéoBov mri Kai Ovoas "AndAAwm Kat ‘Aprepids Kai Anrot 
xabaiperar rud dovov (Gepairov) in’ ’Odveceus. 

P Artemis Aovoratris: Collitz, Dial. Inschr. 1601 lapdv aveOnxe ras 
"Apréuidt Aovowrs, ? Achaean inscription of fourth century B.c. 


a Artemis Geppia, eddxoos, émjxvos: C. J. Gr. 2172, inscription from 
baths in Mitylene, ray xpdvvay kai rd bdpaya@yov amd Keyypeay ’Aprépidt 
Oeppia evaxdp. On basis found at Mitylene MeydAn “Aprepts Geppia 
Bull. de Corr, Hell. 1880, 430, No. 14. Aristid. 1. p. §03, Dind. ryy 
Ocppaiay “Apreyy, tas mnyas ras Oeppas éye. Cf. Paus. 5.15, 7 rérapros 
8¢ Bopds Aprépdos érixAnow Koxxaxas’ nat ’Ard\Awvos méeprros Geppiou . .. 
av& Grov 8¢ “Apreuw érovopdfovew Koxxoxay, ovy old re Rv pos didaxOnva. 
Evdxoos in Crete: C. J. Gr. 2566 ’Apxovixa ZavAw . .. dvafaca "Aprépeds 
elaxdge evéapéva imép éavras evydv. "Ennjxoos at Rome: C. J. Gr. 5941 
Geg emnxdep "Aprepid AAG Zoreipg Adp, "EAmwelxn. At Epidaurus: £pA. 
Arch. 1883, 3 ’Apréyids “Exary épxéw, inscription of Roman period. 
Samothrace inscription of late Roman period "Apréyids "Ennxdg Athen. 
Mittherl. 1893, p. 377. 
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r At Megara: Paus. 1. 44, 2 "AwdAdwvos iepov ... Upoorarnpiov . . . 
"AmdAAwy 3€ €v alte xeiras Oéas Géws nal "Aprepis cai Anr® xai ddAa dydApara 
€ort, HpagiréAous noiwnoavros Ante nat of maides. Cf. Artemis ’Ayporépa with 
Apollo ’Aypaios, **¢, 


® At Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, 1 ’Emwméa 8€ xat "Apréwidi nat "Andd\Awom ro 
mAncioy iepdy moujoa A€yovor, Cf. 2. 7, 8. 


t In the Argolid, "4: C. 2. Gr. 1173 “Apréudos *ArdAAwvos 
SrareiAwos ieporroAnoas. 


u At Pyrrhichus in South Laconia: Paus. 3. 25, 3 dea d¢ év ri yn 
ofiow lepa dori Apréwdds re emixdnow ‘Aotpareias, drt ths és 1d mpdow 
arpateias evravOa émavcavro "Apatdves, cai ’Amwd\Nww “Apatdnos’ Edava per 
auddrepa avabeivas 8¢ A€yovaww avra Tas and Geppwdovros yuvaixas. Cf. %¢, 


v At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, 3 Képn &¢ «ai 
Anunrnp cat "Ardy wai “Aprepis, al pev GAAnAwY eiciv arayrixpY KaOnpevat, 
"ArdAdoy d¢€ evavrios €oraoy ty "Aprépeds Eoryxer. 

w At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 1 “Eore 8¢ Mavrivetor vads Sirdous . . . Tow 
yaod d¢ rj pev dyadpa dorw AcxAnmod réxvn 'Adxapévous, Td 8¢ Erepoy Anrois 
¢orw lepdv xai rev raider LpagiréAns 8¢€ ra aydApara eipyacaro. 

x At Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, 1 €» Tavaypg .. . 6 rpiros ray adv AmdA- 


> a # 


Awvos, duov d¢ aire “Aprepis re cal Anta. 

y At Abaein Phocis: Paus. 10. 35, 3 mapa rov vady ray péyav €oriv dddos 
vads .. . Baoireds 3¢ "Adptands eroinge rp ’AmdAXwm’ Ta b€ dydApara dpyad- 
tepa xal alrav édoriy "ABaiwy avdOnua yadkov 8¢ eipyuora: Kai syoiws éoriy 
op6d, ’Ard\Awy xal Ante re xat “Aprepis. 

z At Eretria: Rang. Ant. Hellén. 1242 6 8npos "Eperpiéwv Strnowroy 
dperijs €vexa .. . "Apréyids "Ardd\d@m Anroi (fourth century B.C.). 


aa At Mylasa: C. J. Gr. 2694 lepéa AmddAwvos nat ’Aprépsdos. 

bb At Araxa in Lycia: Bennd. Rezsen in Lykien, vol.1, p. 77, Inscr. 
53 b dvadvovens ris Oeordxouv yis Aaweous popdhas . . . “Aprepiv re xal 
*"AwdAXowva, 

cc Artemis Uponyérs with Apollo in Lycia: Bennd. Retsen in Lykien, 
Inscr. 45 ra» mporyeray *Apréepidos Kui "Ard\Awvos. 


dd Artemis KAapia and Apollo KAdpis on late coins of Colophon: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 494. Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, p. 42. 


ee Artemis Kavxacis with Apollo Kavxacevs in Chios: Rev. Arch. 
1877, p. 107 tHy lepyreiay ’And\Xwvos Kavxacews xai *Apréusdos Kavea- 
aidos. 
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ff Artemis Ephesia with Apollo, 8 (not in public cult); at 
Massilia, 1**», 

& With Apollo Madedras in Cynuria: C. 7. Gr. 1173 ’Aprépdos 
*Aw(dAXwvos) Zrareidos . . . feparoAnoas (Roman period). 


bh With Apollo ’Ayuevs at Tegea, *°. 


fi In Cyrene: Athenae. p. 549 E, F, quoting Ptolemaeus Euerg. 
(Mill. Frag. Hest. 3. 187, 6) “Aprepirca peyiorn éoprn év Kupnvy, év 9 6 
lepeds tov ‘AmdAAwvos (enavoros 8 dori) Secmvifer rovs mpd adroi lepevoapevors. 
Cf. Inscr. Smith-Porcher, Discoveries at Cyrene, Pl. 80, 8, p. 112. 


Artemis as city-goddess. 

© Artemis "ApapurOia or ’Apapvoia® at Eretria: Livy, 35. 38 sacrum 
anniversarium eo forte tempore Eretriae Amarynthidis Dianae erat, 
quod non popularium modo sed Carystiorum etiam coetu celebratur. 
Strabo, 448 riv 8 Bivayw rv ’Eperpiéwr fv Exyov more paprupes ) oTHAn, 
hy dvéBecdy wore dv rp lepp ras "Apapuvoias ’Apréwdos, Cf. Rang. Ant. 
Hellén. 689 ri pév piav (cixdva) orjoa ev ro iepp ris “Aprépdos ris 
*"Apapuoias . . . avayopeverOas 8¢ ras ripas "Aprepicioy rp dyam THs muppixns. 
Ch™. 

b In Attica: Paus. 1. 31, 4-5 "AOpoveis 8¢ ripdow "Apapvoiay “Aprewy 
. » « dopray 8€ cat "AOnvaiar tis "Apapvaias dyovat ovdev re EvBotow adave- 
orepov. C. I. A. 1. 526 dpos *Apréusdos repevous “Apapvaias (archaic 
period). Cf. #5. 4. 521 h. 

*! Artemis Bovdaia Sat Athens: C. J. Gr, 112, 113 rav bvomy dy 
€Ovoy ra mpd tev éxxAnoioy ws ra 'Amé\\on Tq mpoorarnpip Kal ry 'Apréwsds 
rh Bovdaig. Cf. C. I. A. 2. 390, 392, 408, 417, 431, 432, Containing 
the same formula. Cf. Aesch. Sept. 449 ‘mpoorarnpias ‘Apréudos 
evvoiact. 

b At Miletus: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 287 "Aprepa rv v&poddpor 
rs Lv6ins "Aprépdos xat lépecay 81d Biov ris BovAaias ’Aprépsdos (inscription 
of Roman period). 

& Artemis BovAngddpos at Miletus: Dittenb. Sylog. 391. Rev. Arch. 
18747, p. 104 rH Ge@ xexapiopevns eer cal rp npg. cuphepdvras rai vir 
kai és tov mere (sic) xpdvov cuvredouvrs ras ayépoes ‘Apréusds Bovlndope 
Snipeds xabers Txipsdac efyyovpevos elopepoves, 

& Artemis ’Ayopaca, "8, 

The name of Artemis in the formulae of public oaths: C. /. Gr. 
2564, alliance between Latus and Olus in Crete. Cf. °8,'*f. In the 
Gortynian inscription the woman takes the oath in the name of 
Artemis on a question of property, vide Zell. Journ. 1892, p. 65. 
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10 Artemis Oivaia in Attic deme Oivén: C. J. A. 1. 534 Oivdnen 
"Apr[ esd ?]. Ld. 3. 336 ‘Apréepidos Oivaias. 

10a Artemis "OAvpria from the mountain north of Eretria: Zp. 
Arch. 1892, p. 141 Xpuoadris Iypiov "Apréusds ‘Odvpmig. Cf. 25. p. 126, 
fourth-century inscription from Eretria, dvaypdya: év ornAdy Abivy rh 
mpoteviay Kai ornoa év ro THs "Apréucos lep@. 

11 Artemis Iepyaia at Perge in Pamphylia, '*: Strabo, 667 UWeépyn 
édts xal mAnciov éml perewpov rérov +d THs Tlepyaias "Aprépidos iepdv, dv @ 
sravipyupis kat’ éros ovrredcirar, Cic. in Verr. 2. 1, 54 Pergae fanum 
antiquissimum et sanctissimum Dianae ... ex ipsa Diana, quod 
habebat auri, detractum. Phot. s.v.  Uepyaia “Apreus* rdooera emi 
Toy cyupray cal wAavyrar’ vy xai 7 Oeds ev avrz7. At Halicarnassus: 
C. I. Gr. 2656 e8ofe rH Bovdy nal rq Snyp ... mpuapen ry lepnreiav ris 
"Aprépsdos ris Lepyaias mapeferas lépecay corny €£ aorav audoréper én tpeis 
yeveds yeyempevny xai mpds marpos xal mpds pntpds* 1 8é mpiapery . . . Ovoes 
ra lepa tra Snporedéa xat ra idvorud ... ev @ 8€ pyri » Ovoia cuvredeirat 
4 Snporedns ayespérwm mpd wyvou rds nuepas rpeis, én’ olxiay jx) mopevopern, 
6 8€ dyeppds Eorw ris lepeias. At Lindos: Rev. Arch. 1867%, p. 25, 
No. 67 ‘Aprdpsrs Lepyaia, 

12 Artemis Uparivn ?at Priapus: Plut. Lucud/. 13 A€yeras yap ’Apré- 
pudos xdrq@ Larios 6 xeydv ¢umecey rois Lovrixois cvAncaow avtis t6 
iepov xat rd Edavoy avaomndcact. 

"S Artemis Zapdcayn at Sardis: C. J. Gr. 3459 "AwoANdmos dpyepeds 

. Thy lepéay ris Sapdiavys ‘Apréysdos avnxev rov ddpov "AAnvas (? third 
century B.c.). 

116 Artemis Zapwvia on the coast near Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 10 
orperrdy 8¢ érovopd(over rovrov, ért. . . averpdmn ‘Immodvrov rd dpa, rourov 
8€ ob woAU rhs Sapwrlas "Apréusdos dpeornxe 14 lepdy . . . Zapwma yap by Kwara 
eros tj “Apréusds doprny dyovos. Eur, Hipp. 1126: 

® Wapabo: wodunridos axras 
Spupds 1” Spetos, 66: xuvay 

axunddwy pera Onpas evatpev 
Aixruvvay audi cepray, 

18 Artemis Yedacia?, ©. 

"6 Artemis Exadires near Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 35, 5 Sxdds Kxadov- 
pevov xwpiov nai "Apréudos Exadiridos épeimd cori lepov. 

"7 Artemis depaia: Callim. i Dian. 259 Udrua Movvvyin \yevooxére, 
xaipe, Pepain, At Sicyon: Paus. 2. 10, 7 epaias iepdy ’Aprépidos. 
copia Onvat dé rd Edavoy Aéyouow ex Sepa». At Argos: zd. 2. 23, 5 ris de 
"Apréwidos rns Depaias, oéBovas yap Kal *Apyeios Depatay “Apreuw xard raira 
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*A@nvaiots cai Zexveviors, TO dyaApa Kat ovroi hacw ex Depav rav ev CeacaXrig 
xomoOnva. At Athens: Hesych. s.v. Sepaia® "AOnvyor fevexn Oeds’ of Be 
thy ‘Exarny: 1b. A8unrov xépn’ ‘Exdrn, tives 8€ thy Bevdw: vide, In 
Acarnania: C. J. Gr. 1837 ’Apréusdt Sepaig (Roman period). 

18 Artemis Tvxn on Imperial coins of Gerasa in the Syrian 
Dekapolis: Head, A/s¢. Num. p. 665 “Apreuis Toxn Tepacay. 


Artemis as goddess of war. 
19 Vide %b,f; Epigram of Simonides, Bergk, 135 : 
Nlavrodanay dv3pav yeveas ’Acias and xawpas 
maides "AOnvaiwy r@de mor ev meAdyet 
vavpayia Sapacavres éemet otpatros @AeTO Mndwv 
onuara ravt’ avébev mapbevp *Aprépsd, 

1 Artemis ’ApicroSovdn: Plut. de Herod. Malign. 869 rot Oeporo- 
KX€ous Bovdevpatos, 6 Bovdevoas 17 “EAAG vavpaynjous mpo ris Tadapivos, 
ipucaro vadv "AptoroBovAns "Apréepidos év MeXiry, rou BapBdpov KxaramoAepn- 
Oévros. Cf. Plut. Zhemist. 22 éxetro 8€ cai rod Oepsorond€ovs eixdmov ev TE 
vag ris "AptoroBovdns érs cad’ nyas. ? At Rhodes: Porph. de Adbstn. 
2. 54 evordons dé ris éoptis mpoayaydvres tov avOpwroy ew muAGy dvrixpus 
rov 'ApioroBovAns lous, olvov moricavres Eodarrov. 

71 In Messenia: Paus. 4. 13, 1 ro ris "Aprepedos dyadya, bv yadxody 
kai atré kai ra Sha raphe rv donisa. 

33 Anth. Pal. 9. 534 “Apremus idpwovaa mpodyyedds dots xvdotpod. 

13 Artemis Sérepa® at Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 2 dpxaidy dow iepdy,... 
at Gyahpd re xeirat xaAxoiv "Apréysdos emixAnow Sowreipas, At Pagae in 
Megara: id. 1. 44, 4 év 8€ rais Layais Oéas tmedeimero dftov 'Apréudos 
Swreipas érixdnow xarxoiv dyadpa, peyébes re wapa Meyapevow icov kai 
oxnjpa ovdey di:addpws Exyov. C. LI. Gr. 1052b, 1063 7 Bovdn kat 6 dnpos 
Pavoreivay Pavoreivou i€peav Apréepidos Twreipas. 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 10 xabe{opévp 8€ rp At ev Opdve 
wapeoryxags TH pev 7) MeydAn mdAcs, év apiorepG O€ "Aprépsdos Lowreipas dyaApya. 
raura pév Aidov row IevreAnoiov 'AOnvaios Kngiod8oros nai Revowr eipydcarro. 

¢ At Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 5 fors 8€ Zwreipas re iepdv evraiba ’Apre- 
pudos kai Gyakpa dpOdv AiPov’ ¢x rovrov 8€ rov iepov Kal ras mopmrus oduct 
TELE KATECTN. 

d At Troezen: Paus. 2. 31, I év rj dyopa Tpoitnviwy vads nal dydApara 
’Aprésudds cote Swreipus. Onoda Be eAeyero [pvcaGat xai dvopdoa Toreipay, 
yucca "Aorepiwva roy Mivw xarayomoduevos avéorpepev ex ths Kpnrns. Cf. 
Bull, de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 93, inscription from Troezen, fourth 
Century B.C., "Apxyéorparos ... Aprdpure Ewreipa. 
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e At Boiae, 8, 


f At Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 3 imép 8€ rév vady ris ‘Abrvas éoriv ddcos 
mepipxodopnnudvoy reixes Swreipas ¢nixAnow ‘Apréudos, wal cpuvvovow ent 
peyicras alrny tcodds re mAHy rois lepevow, Ad ye odderi coTw avOporeav. 
lepeis 3¢ dvdpes rév édmeywplev elot xara Odfay yévous padsora aipoupevos. 
Plut. Araé. 32 avroi dé TWedAnveis A€youcs +d Bpéras rijs Geo rdy pew ddAor 
aroxeir Oat xpdvory ayyavoroy, Grav 8¢ xevnbew ind rhs lepeias éxépyrat, pndeva 
mpooBiérew évavrioy . . . ov yap dvOperras povoy Spaya dpicrdy etvat Kal 
xaderdy, ddda xal dev8pa wouely ipopa Kat xaprovs amapBXioxey. 

€ In Thisbe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, 401, 402 Oowias ... 
’Aprausdt Sereipn (fourth century B.c.). 


h At Anaphe, "f, 


i At Athens: Zph. Arch. 1893, p. 59 "Aprepidt Sereipg Mdapwy aveOnxe : 
cf. inscription of first century B.c.(?). 1/6. pp. 52-54, inscription 
mentioning 4 Sérecpa and of Zwrnpsacrai. Cf. 15. 1883, p. 205, No. § 
Zerepa inscribed on a terracotta representing Artemis holding a hare 
and resting her hand on the head of a fawn. 


k At Anaphe: Collitz, Déalect-inschriften, 3433 6 8apos 6 ’Avagaioy 
... AmddrX\om Hvbip "Aprépids Swreipa, Cf. 3449-3451. 


1 Anth. Pal. 6. 267 ®woddpos, & Shrep’, eri WadAddos torab xAnpwv, 
“Aprept, kal yapiew Hac édy dydpi didov. 

186 Artemis ‘Yysia in Arcadia: Paus. 8.5, 11 éorw "Aprémsdos iepov 
"Ypvias énixAnow rovro év Spas pew €or "Opxopeviwy, mpds 8¢ TH Mavrimey’ 
a¢Bovar cai éx madatordrov Kal of mavres "Apxades ‘Ypviay"Apreuw. éAdpBave 
8¢ rip lepwovny tic Geov rére ert ndpn wapOévos . . . pereBdnOn 8é ef éxeivou 
nal 6 wduos. dri yap wapOévou diddace rH *Apréuidts iépecay yuvaixa, dusAias 
dydpay droxypevras éxovoar. Jd. 8. 13, 1 ev trig rov dpous lepdv dove rhs 
"Ypvias "Aprépidos’ péreors 8¢ avrov cal Mayrivevon * * * wal iépevay cal dvdpa 
iep€a’ rovross ob pdvow ra és rds pifets GANG Kal és ra dAda dyorever 
xabéotnxe roy xpdvoy rou Biou wavra, xai obre AovTpa obre Siacra Aon Kata 
ra atra odio. xaba xal rois woAXois doriv, ode és oixiay maplacw avdpds 
l&edrov. rowira oida érepa emavrdv nai ob npdow "Edeciov émrndevorras 
rovs ty Aprémds loruropas ry ‘Eqecig ywwopévous' xadoupeévous 8€ ind ray 
noXtrayv "Eoconvas’ tp dé ’"Aprepids rH ‘Ypvia xal dopriy ayovow éméretov. 

13 Artemis XeAirs at Sparta: Clem. Alex. 33 P. Xedurita 8€ “Aprepep 
Lmapriara: o¢Bove:, Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 18: 

ral yip wf (‘Apréuds) Bde réfa, eal ofpeos Oipas éralpen, 
pdpusyyés re xopoi re Siampvari +’ ddAoAvyai, 
daged re oxidevra Sixaiwy re mrddis avdpov. 
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Cf. Eur. Phoen. 234. Cf. the Carian worship of MoAmwadias ‘Hys6éa : 
Diod. Sic. 5.62—63 MoAsradiay d¢ (the sister of TapOevos) ‘HysBéay dvopdo bus 
kai ryaoba mapa naar Tos ev Xeppornog. ev 8 rais Oucias avrns ... ras 
wey omovdas pedixpary mower, roy b¢ dydpevov } gaydvra tds ob wépspov 
mpocedOey mpds rd tépevos . . . Tas Svoroxouvas Téy yuvaixey THs év Tais 
adios radatrwpias Kal xuvduvey adradAdrrew rip Gedy. 


Artemis associated with Cybele, Bendis, Britomartis, Dictynna. 


6 Strabo, 470 Tovros 8’ (the rites of Rhea-Cybele) Zouwxe xal ra mapa 
rois Gpeéi rd re Korurria cai ra Bevdidea, wap ois nal ra ‘Opducd rip 
xarapxny éo xe. 

17 Athenae. 14. p. 636 Asoyévns 6 rpayixds . . . ev ry SepeAy: 

xdve d¢ Avdas Baxyias re mapOevous 
moray@ mapotxous “AAvi TyowAiay Oedy 
dadvdcxiov car’ ddoos “Apreuw oeBew. 


128 Steph. Byz. s.v. Maoravpa’ mddis Avdias amd Mas .. . édxadeiro 8¢ 
xai 4 “Péa Ma cai ravpos airy ébvero mapa Avoois. Strabo, 535 ra Képava cal 
rd ths ‘Evvots lepdy fy éxeivus Ma cvoud(ovar... ta 8€ lepd ravra Soxet 
"Opéorns pera rns adeAdis "Iduyeveias xopioas Sevpo awd THs Tavpixns SxvOias, 
ra ris Tavpomddov ’Apreusdos, Cf. Paus. 3. 16, 8; Dio. Cass. 36. 13 
(Dind.) ra d¢ 8) Képava ris te viv Karmadoxias éori nat éddxes 16 Te THs 
"Apréysdos rd Tavpixdy Bpéras xal rd yévos 1d "Ayapepydvecov Seipo ael Zyeev. 
Artemis Iepacia at Castabala in Cilicia identified with the Tauric 
goddess: Strabo, 537 ¢» rois KaorafdAois €ort rd rns [epacias ’Apré- 
pudos lepdy, drov daci ras iepeias rois moot d& avbpaxias Badifew anabeis’ 
xavravOa 8¢ tives rv aityy Opvrovow ioropiay thy mept rov ’Opécrov Kai ris 
Tavporédov. Inscription from Byzantium Mnrpi dea» Ma, Mordtmann 
und Dethier, Epigraphik von Byzantium, Taf. 6. 8. 


Artemis-Bendis. 


2° Hesych. Bevdiss 9 “Apreus, Opaxori. Palaeph. de Incred. 32 
xadoves thy “Apreusw Opaxes Béevdecavy Kpnres 8¢ Aixruvvay, Aaxedaucnos d¢ 
Otm». Plat. Rep. 327 A xaréBnv bes és Teipaa .. . spooevgdsuerds re ry 
Oeg (Bevdids) .. . 328 A odd tore Gre Aapras Cora mpds donépay ad’ irmey 
ry Sep. At Salamis: Foucart, Associations Religteuses, 209. Hesych. 
$. 0. BovoBarov’ ryv “Aprepiy Opaxes. Ld. $.v. Aidoyxos’ thy Berdiv ovre 
Kparivos «» Oparras éxdAevev, ffros Ors Ovo ripas éexAnpwoaro obpayiay re 
nat xOoviay .. . 9 Gri dv0 Adyyas Peper, xumpyerixy odca . . . Thy yap Lednone 
Bevdiv xai “Aprepw vopif{ovor, Id. s.v. Meyddn Oeds* "Aptoropdyns en rip 
Bevdiv, Opgxia yap 7 Oeds. Cf. Photius, Lex. MeydAny Gedy ‘"Apwrropdyns 
éy Anpvias’ tows thy Berdiy. Strabo, 466 Sore xal ra lepd rpdéroy rud 
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xoworroeicOas ravra re (the Corybantic rites of Crete) xat ra» SapoOpgxwr 
kai ra €» Anpye. 
139 Artemis @epaia and Bendis": Lycoph. Cass. 1174-1180: 
& pyrep, & 8vopnrep, ode cov Khéos 
Grvorov éorat, Tepoéws 8¢ rapbévos 
Bptpa rpipoppos Onoerai o° érwnida 
cAayyaios rapBnvovcay évvvxas Bporois, 
Soot pedovons Srpupdvos Znpuvbias 
Seixnra pn océBovor Aapradsovyias 
Ovobdars Pepaiay efaxevpevos Oeav. 
At Alexandria ré Bevd:deiov mentioned by Synesius, Lpis¢. 4 ad init. 


Artemis Dictynna-Britomartis. 

31 Diod. Sic. 5. 76 Bpirdpupriw rnv mpooayopevopérny Aixruvvay pvbudo- 
youu yeverOar pev dv Kaswoi ris Kpnrns ex Aids xai Kappns ris EvBovdov rou 
yevnbévros dx Anunrpos, ravtny eipérey yevouerny dixrvwy eis Kuvnyiay mpoo- 
ayopevOjva: Aicruvvay, xai ras pev SearpeBas rroinoavOas pera rhs "Aprémsdos, 
aq’ fs airias éviovs Boxeiy thy avrny elvat Aixruvvay re xai“Aprewv. Arist. 
Ran. 1359: 

dua 8¢ Aixruvva sais, 
“Apreuts xadd, 
ras kxuvioxas €yovo’ éAbéra. 

@ In Crete: Strabo, 479 rijs pévros Kudwvias Spos dori Tirupos, év @ 
lepdy dori ov Arcraiov, dAAa Aceruvvaior, Herod. 3. 59 ra ipa ra ey 
Kudearin édvra viv obroi (of Sdysor) coe of mowjoavres, cat Tov THs Ascrovns 
méy (in the time of Polycrates). At Phalasarna in the west of Crete: 
Dicaearch. 118 : 

gaci 8 éy Kpnry wed 

elvas Daddoapya xetpévny mpds FALov 

duvovra, xdecotdv Auuév Exovcay Kai lepdr 

"Aprepsdos Eytov, xadreicOar ryv Oedy Aixruvay. 
At Olus: Paus. 9. 40, 3 érepa §dava (Aaidddov) ¢v Kpnrp, Bptrd- 
papris ev "Odown. Cf. C.J. Gr. 2554 (alliance between Latus and 
Olus) “Opxos Aatiwv’ "Opviw rav ‘Eoriay cai rév Zjva rov Kpnroyevia . . . 
cat rav "EXevoivay xai rav Boirduapriw. Cauer, Delect. Inscr. Graec? 
121 (oath between Cnossus and Dreros) 'Opviw ray ‘Eoriav xai rdv 
Anva ... Tov ’AméAXwva roy Tloircoy xal ray Aarovy xal ray “Apremw. . . 
cai trav Bptréuapre. Solinus, 11. 8 Cretes Dianam_ religiosissime 
venerantur, Britomartem gentiliter nominantes, quod sermone nostro 
sonat virginem dulcem. Hesych. Bperdpapris’ év Kpnrn y “Apreuts. Ld. s. v. 
Bpirv' yAuct Kpyres. Callim. 2 Dian. 200 (at the feast of Britomartis in 
Crete) rd 8€ orépos fyars xeivp § mirus f oxivos® puiproto 8¢ xeipes dOtcros. 
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b In Aegina: Paus. 2. 30, 3 év Aiyivy 8€ mpds rd dpos rod HaveAAnviou Ads 
iovoiy dorw ’Adaias iepov, és hv xat Tivdapos gopa Alywnras éroince. act 
8¢ ol Kpijres, rovrois yap €ors ra és auriy émiympia, .. . Atos 8€ cai Kappns 
ths EvBovAov Bpirépapriv yeréo Oa’ yaipew 8¢ avtny 8pdposs re Kai Onpas, wat 
"Apréusds padtora idny eivar’ Miva 8€ épacbévra evyovoa éppipev éaurqy és 
Sixrva adeipeva én’ lyOvwy Onpa. ravrnv pév Gedy enoincev “Apreps, oéBovers 
dé ov Kpijres pdvov ddXd xal Alywirat, \éyovres haiverOai oquow ev ri mow 
ty Bpiréuapriv, émixAnois 8¢€ of rapa re Aiywnras éotiy ’Adala cal Aixruvva 
éy Kpnrn. Steph. Byz. s. v.’ApOata . . . xat’AdOata 7 ‘Exarn’ ? "Adaia. Cf. 
Callim. zz Dian. 189. 

© At Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 8 éni 3€ rg mépars Aqeraidos, éyyvrara 48n rou 
reixous, Accruvens eotiv iepoy, cai Baciderot raat Ta Kadoupevoy Etpunwvrivoy, 

d On the south coast of Laconia: Paus. 3. 14, 2 éraveAOovow 
Grigw mpos Thy A€oxny eotiv "Aprépsdos “lacwpas lepdv’ erovopnd{oves 8¢ abriy 
cai Asuvaiay, ovcay ovx “Apres, Bpirdpapr 8¢ rv Kpnrav. Hesych. s. v. 
"Ioawpia® 7) “Aprepis, xat doprn’ cai rénos €» Srapry. Steph. Byz. s. v.’Ic- 
ampiov’ pos ris Aaxwuxys, ag’ ob 7 “Apreyis Ioowpia. Cf. Plut. Ages. 32. 

e In Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 23, inscription concerning 
the treasure in Apollo’s temple mentions rovs yopots ’Apreuoion 
Bptrapaprioss. 

f? Near Troezen: Eur. App. 145: 

ovd dudi ray moAvdnpoy 
Aixruvyay apmdaxiacs 
dviepos aOurwy meAaywv rpuxet 
(Schol. 25. raves 8¢ ry adray eivar (ry Aixruvvay) rij ‘Exdrp). Cf. 

& ?In Cephallenia: Ant. Lib. Trans. 40 émrera 8€ éx rov “Apyous eis 
KedadAnviay avéBn (Bperépapris) xai airiy avépacay of KeadAnves Aadpiay’ 
nat ipdy ffyayev ws Oeq. 

h In Massilia: C. . Gr. 6764 Oe@ Atxrvg dnpos Maso[ twrer}. 

i Connected with Apollo Delphinios: Plut. de Soll. Anim. p. 984 B 
’Aprewdds ye Acervvyns AeAduviou re ’Amdddwvos iepa cai Bwpoi mapa wodAois 
"EAAnvey eloiv. 

k ? Connected with Hekate in Crete: £7 Mag. 214. 26, s. v. Bpird- 
papris. NeavOns ev re mpory mepi rederav Hoot xpnopoy Ad Bobqvas. ore ex 
ris pirpas tis ‘Exdrns yevvyodpevos peragtnce tis Bagideias aurdy. yer- 
ynbeions 8€ rns ‘Exarns, ras oupmapovoas xdpas TH Aexoi dvaSoncat, Bpirov, 
rovrecriy ayaboy. 

1 Artemis Accrvyvaia near Ambrosus in Phocis : Paus. 10. 36, 5 Acerup- 
vaias érixAnow lepdv dorw’Aprepidos. ravrny of ApSpwceis dyoum: padtora éy 
riage rp 8 dydApare épyacia ré dorw Aiywaia kal péAavos rou Aidou menoinrat, 
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m ?At Astypalaea: Rang. Antig. Hellén. inscr. No. 1199 Tipdedrera 
Zuvdvdpou Accroveg (? fourth century B.c.). 


n Strabo, 472 Aixrn rdéros év rz SenWia nal dpos év Kpiry. 


3% The Persian Artemis-Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite * >: ? on the 
chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 19, 5 “Apreuuss 3€ ovx of8a ef’ Srp Adyp wrepvyas 
fxovgd orw én rev dpwy, cai ty pev Sefid xaréxes wapdadru, ry d€ érépg rey 
xetpeav Adovra. Diod. Sic. 5. 77 rysarar dé nail wapa rois Ldpoas 4 Oeds 
airn dvadepdvres xai pvornpia wosovew oi BapBapos ra wrap’ érépucs guvredovpeva 
BExXpt Tar vow xpdver "Aprewids Lepoiga. Strabo, 532 dravra pey ody Ta 
tay Llepoay lepa wat Midos xal ’Appenor reriznxaci, ra 8€ ris ’Avairidos 
Scahepdvrws 'Appémos , . . kat Ovyarépns ul émiavéararos rou €bvous avepovar 
-mapOévous, ais vdpos éott xararopvevOeicais woAty ypdvoy mapa rH Oeq pera 
ravra SidocOa mpos yapov. Plut. Lucull. 24 Bdes iepal véporra: Uepoias 
"Apréusdos, fy padtora Gedy of mépavy Eipdrou BapBapos riysaot’ xpovras de 
rais Bovot mpds Ovoiay pdvov, GAAws Be mAd{ovrat Kata THY xopay aeros, 
Xapdypata dépovoa rns Oeod Aaumdda. Polyb, 31. 11 xara ryw Zupiay 
*Avrioxos 6 BacwAe’s BovAduevos etropnarat ypnpdrwy, mpoébero orparevey emt 
ro tis “Apréudos lepdv eis rav "EXvpaida, Clem. Alex. Profrepi. p. 57 P 
(from Berosus) ’Apragépfou rov Aapeiov rou “Qyov .. . bs mpéros ris 
"Adpodirns Tavaidos rd dyaApa dvaorncas €» BaBvAan Kai Lovgors cai ’ExBa- 
ravos Ilépoas xai Baxrpots nai Aapaokep xai Sdpdeow imédate céBew. Plut. 
Arlax. 27 rs Aprémdos ris dv ExBardvots, fv Avairny xadovow, iépeay 
avédec£ev alrny Gros dyvov Sucyy roy émidcrrov Biow. At Zela: Strabo, 512. 
At Hierocaesarea and Hypaepa in Lydia: Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Altius 
Hierocaesarienses exposuere Persicam apud se Dianam delubrum rege 
Cyro dicatum. Cf. Se. Paus. 5. 27, 5: id. 7. 6, 6 rov 8€ 'Adpaorou 
rovrou xaAnny elxova aveOevay of Avdot mpd iepov Tepocens "Aprépsdos. At 
Philadelphia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 376 Mnrpt ’Avaeirids. Cf. 
C. I. Gr. 3422 lepéa rns ’Apréusdos. At Koloe: Bull. de Corr, Hell. 
1880, 128 ‘Aprépeds ‘Avacire cai Mnvi Tidpov, Cf, Move. xai BiBd. Spupy. 
1875, p- 47 GyaApa ‘Apréuidos . . . xal Mnvds dya\pa, Artemis Nava 
in the Peiraeeus: C. 7. A. 3. 131 “Agtos xat KAed ’Aprépede Ndvg edfdperos 
dvéOnxay (? third century B.c.). Philo, Bybl. Frag. 2.20 (Miller, Frag. 
Hist. Graec. vol. 3, p. 568) Kpévp ¢yevovro dd *Acrdprns bvyarépes 
émrd Trravides  ’Apréyides, At Attaleia in Lydia: Move. xat BiBA. Tpupy. 
1885-1886, p. 51 “Aprepeds Hepoxy xai rp Snuw TAvcwr, &c. Cf. C. I. Gr. 
3424 Ta peydda SeBaora 'Avacireaa. 


#3 Artemis of Ephesus®: Paus. 7. 2, 4 woAAg@ mpecBurepa 4} xara 
“lwvas ra és riv “Aprepv ri Eqeciay elvat.. . AéAcyes 8€ rot Kaptxot poipa xat 
Avdey rd odd of vepsuevot rny xdpav fouv, pxouy 3¢ cai wept rd lepdy GAdos re 
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txevias évexa xa yuvaixes rov Apa(dver yevous. /d. 4. 31,8 Edeciav 8¢ “Aprepuw 
wédets Te vopiCovew ai racas kal dvdpes idia Oedy padsora Gyovow ev Tin. Ta 
3e atria épot Boxeiw dorlvy 'Apafdvwr rd KAéos, at duny rd Gyadkpa fxyovow 
iBpicac Gas, xai Gre éx wadasorarov 1d lepdy rovro éroinOn. pia 8€¢ dda éxi 
rourois auveréAecev és Sdfay, péyeOds re rov vaov rd mapa racw arOpwroas 
xaragxevacpara trepnpxdros, cai Eqeciov ris médews 1) axpn, Kat €v airy Td 
emibavés tis Oeov. Callim. 7m Dian. 237 Zoi wai 'Apafovides .. . &v nore 
srapparin "Edéow Bpéras ipicavro gnyp in’ eimpépwp. Tac. Ann. 3. 61 
Primi omnium Ephesii adiere, memorantes non, ut vulgus crederet, 
Dianam atque Apollinem Delo genitos: esse apud se Cenchrium 
amnem, lucum Ortygiam, ubi Latonam partu gravidam et oleae, quae 
tum etiam maneat, adnisam, edidisse ea numina... Mox Liberum 
patrem, bello victorem supplicibus Amazonum, quae aram insederant, 
ignovisse. Auctam hinc concessu Herculis, cum Lydia poteretur, 
caerimoniam templo. Strabo, 639 eira Acpuiy Tdavoppos xadoupevos eyo 
lepdv tis "Eqecias "Aprépidos’ lf 4 wddts. dv 8¢€ 1H avry mapadia... éort 
cai 9 Oprvyia, Sianperés Gaoos. Thuc. 3. 104 fv 8€ more cal rd mada 
peyaAdn avvodos és tHy Andop ray ‘lover... fuy re yap yuraé) cal maol» 
€bewpovy, Gomep viv és 'Edéoca “loves. Paus. 10. 38, 6 éy 8¢ "Apreudos rips 
"Eqecias . . . irép rou Bwpou ris LpwroOpovias xaAoupevns Aprepidos. Dion. 
Halic. Ant. Rom. 4. 25 “loves pev, ev "Edéog, ro ris Aprepi8os (iepdy xare- 
axevucay) .. . va cundvres . . . Gy@vas émeréovy immuors al yupmxous, Kal 
Tay wept povorxyy dxovepdrav. C. J. Gr. 2954, a fragment of an Ephesian 
decree, Uavrayou dvetcba: airns iepa . . . airy re eldpvabat Kai Bwpovs 
dvaxeioOas dia ras vn’ aris yewouevas evapyeis emcaveias. .. 81d ddd Gar 
drop Tov piva Tov Aprepsosiva elva [iepov macas las qpepas, dyeaOat 8¢ én’ 
avrais ras dopras cai Thy trav ’Aprep[iciwy ravnyjuow. Et. Mag. 383. 30 
’Econv’ 6 Baowdes xara ’Edecious’ amd petrapopas rov petiooay Barres, 
8s elpnraus dconv: vide ™*, Strabo, 641 iepéas 8 evvovyxous efxov obs 
exddovy MeyaBufous . . . kat iryow ev rey peyady’ curepaabas 8¢ rovros éxpny 
mapOévous . . . GovAov 3é pever 7d iepov Kai viv kat mpérepor. Cf. Xen. Anad. 
5» 3, 6 MeyaBilw re ris Apréysdos vewxdpp. Plut. An. sen. sit ger. resp. 
p- 795 D rav ev "Edéop mepi rnv"Aprepiv, dpoiws éxaorny MeAdeépny romparoy 
eira ‘lepnv, rd 3€ rpirov Tapiépny xadovow: priestess of Artemis, Heliod. 
Acth.1.12. Et. Mag. p. 402. 20 lxecia yap 9 Oeds (4 ’Edbeoia “Aprems) 
arepavos S¢€ 8:a Oaddav ras ixecias rowovow' SOev ovdé mpdBara ait7 Ovovcs 
8a 1d rovs ixeras paddovs mpoodéepewr. C.1.Gr. 2955 én mpuravews Tif, 
KAavdtov Tirtavoi, .. . dpxtepews, ieparevovros Tocuiayvou . . . vavBarovryrey 
Xapdnpov.... C.L. Gr. 6797: 

"Inript voowy, pacoipSpery ‘AndddAon 

dvacoav 'Edeoouv Kpnoiay ghaerdipov 

evxHv €Onxev Eirvyns (? third century B.c.). 
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Artem. Onetrocr. 4. 4 yuwn @ogev eis rév vedy ris Apréudos ris ’"Edecias 
elaednAvbevar’ on és paxpay dréOave Oavaros yap 7 (nia ry eloedOovon éxet 
yuvani. Lb. 2. 35 rots 8€ roy cepydrepoy érayypnpevas Biov 1 KarecraApery 
Te cxnpart (“Apreyis) dueivwy, olovy  ’Eqecia xal 7) Uepyaia xai 9 Aeyopewn 
mapa Avxios "EXevOépa. Hesych. s. v. "EXovaia’ “Aprepis mapa "Edecioss. 

b At Massilia: Strabo, 179 é» 3€ rq dpa rd 'Eqecwow Wpura kai rd 
rou Aedduviov ’ArdAXovos lepdy . . . dmaipovor yap ruis Poxaetow ex ris 
olxeias Adyiov exmeceiv hacw ryeudu xpnoacbat rov mAov mapa ris "Edecias 
"Aprepsdos AaBovor ... év B€ re rats amoixots moAeot ayraxou Tima éy Trois 
mporos traurny thy Oedv Kai rov foavou rhy Sidbeow Thy airyy cai raAXa 
vopipa puddrrew ra aura dep ev TH untpordAve vevdusora, Another temple 
at the mouth of the Rhone, zd. 184. 


¢ In Rome: Strabo, 180 «ai 89 xai rd Edavov ris ’"Aprepidos rhs ev 
tp ‘ABevrive of ‘Popaio: tay airyy didbeow txov rq rapa trois Maccadewrats 
avéOecav. Cf. 159, in Spain, rpia modyna Macowcwray fore ob mod arwbev 
Tov morayov' rovrwy 8 ear yvwpiporaroy rd ‘Hyepooxoreioy éxov eri ri dxpa 
tis "Eqecias 'Aprépidos lepdv oddpa ripmpevov, At Emporiae: 7d. 160. 

d In the territory of Scillus in Elis: Xen. An. 5. 3, 7 Zevopay 3¢ 
AaBay yxwpiov dveiras 77 Oeq ... 6 8¢ vads ws yixpds peydhy rq ev Edéeow 
elxacrat, kat rd Edavoy Zorxey ws Kuirapirrwov xpvog dvre 1G ev Edécw : vide 
“4d, Cf. Paus. 5. 6, 5. 

e At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 5. 23, 1 (iepov) "Apréudds dorey "Edecias. 

f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 6 'Epeoias dyaApa ’Aprépidos. 

& At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 5 €orw ovy emt ris dyopas...”Aprepis re 
erixAnow "Edecia. 

h Smyrna: C.J. Gr. 3155 ot8e idpvcavro rd répevos ’Apréude "Ehecia 
(early Roman period.) 

i Aphrodisias: C. /. Gr. 2823 Aldiav AaBi\a», ’Acias dpytépeay, xar 
koopnreipay tis 'Edecias "Aprépsdos cal dpyiépecay ris Naumporarns "Adppo- 
Stovewy mrddews. 

k At Panticapaeum: C.J. Gr. 2104b (6 deiva) tmép rips bvyarpds "Irine 
*Apréuds "Eqeoety (fourth century B. c.). 


1 At Chios: C. J. Gr. 2228, private dedication. 

™a Artemis Aevxoppunvn at Magnesia on the Maeander: Xen. Heil. 
3. 2, 19 Ta pev oTparevpara amndbe ... rd 8’ ‘EXAnuxdy els Aevxodppuy, eva 
hy Aprepdds re lepdy pada Gyov, xai Alum mA€ov f oradion imdyappos aévaos 
worizov xat Oeppov vdaros. Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Proximi Magnetes 
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L. Scipionis et L. Sullae constitutis nitebantur ut Dianae Leuco- 
phrynae perfugium inviolabile foret. Strabo, 647 evrava 8 fy xai rd 
ms Awupns lepdy pyrpos Oedv’ iepdoacba 8 aitrov thy Cemoroxdeous 
yuvuixa, viv 3 ove eos rd lepdv 8d rd thy woAw eis GANov perpxia Gat Tomov’ év 
dé ry view mddes 7d THs Aeuxodpunvns lepdv Eorw 'Apréucdos, b ro pev peyebes 
Tov vaod kal rp mANOe tev avabnudrov eimerat rou év Edéeow, 17 3€ evpvOpia 
kai ry réxvy ... woArL taheper. Kai ro peyeOec Umepaipe mavras rovs ev 'Acig 
wAnv dveiy, rov év 'Edéow cal rou ev Adupots, Kat rd mudatdy 8 cuveBn Trois 
Mayynow td Tpnpay apdny avatpebnvat, Kippepixov éOvous,.. . ro d€ éfijs rous 
"Edecious xaravyxew rov rémov, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 539; 
inscription of (?) first century B.c. found on the site, 7 BovAy xai 6 dnpos 
Kai 7 yepovoiu ¢riunoay Nepépsoy KXotrov Mav(i)ov vidv . . . etoeBas per 
Staxeipevoy mpos thy “Apreputy thy Aeuvxodpunyny. 

b In Crete: C. J. Gr. 25661 b, |. 25 drodetyOevres otv xat adbrol xperat 
mwapaxpnya avaBarres eri riv Body tins ‘Apréusdos trys Aevxodpunvns ... 
epscapey cal’ icpay: ? towards the end of second century B.c. 
Cf. Strabo, 636 Mayyncia n mpds Mauv3pe Mayyyrwv amoxia trav ev 
GerraXig xai Kpyrov. 

© At Amyclae: Paus. 3. 18, 9 BaOuxAdous 8€ Mayynros bs rov Opdvov 
énoinge avaOnpara en’ eLepyacpéevp ro Opdvp Xdperes nai dyakpa 8 Aevxo- 
dpunvns €oriv ’Apréusdos. 

d At Athens: Paus. 1. 26, 4 yxaAxouv "Aprépidos ayaApa éornxey éni- 
xAnow Aevxoppunvas, avéberay 8€ of maides of Oeustoroxdéovs. 

Artemis-Upis. 

1% In Lacedaemon, vide #. At Troezen: Schol. Apollon. 1. 9472 
Spreyyos (? obmeyyos) mapa Tpor{nviors (Cuvos) eis “Apreyw. Athenae. p. 619 
otmeyyos 8¢ (@dai) ai eis "Apreyev. In Ephesus, Upis-Artemis: Macr. 
Sat, 5. 22, 5, quoting from Alexander Aetolus, raxyéwv "Qmiv BAnretpay 
dioray. Callim. zz Dian. 204 "Qm advaco’ eiam gpacoddpe. Lt. Mag. 
Pp. 641. 55 Ovms* eniOerov "Apréuidos f mapa 1d omiferOat ras rixrovoas 
avrny, mapa thy Opéacav avriy Otmv. Hesych. s. v.’Qm advacca rapa 
mpoOupois. Cic. de Vat. Deor. 3. 58 Tertiae (Dianae) pater Upis traditur, 
Glauce mater; eam saepe Graeci Upim paterno nomine appellant. 
C. I. Gr. 6280 7 +’ éri Epya Bporay dpags ‘Payyovoias Ovum. 

1% Artemis ’Omrais in Zacynthos: C. J. Gr. 1934 "ApxsxAns . .. xal 
"Adxiddpa tay atrayv Ovyarépa GeoxoAnoacay *Apréuire "Omiraids. 

? Artemis-Nemesis. 

8 Hesiod. Zheog. 223: 

rixte O€ xai Néueow mya Ovnrow: Bporoics 
woé odon. 

VOL, II. N 
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Cypria, Frag. 5 Dintzer: 

ros 8€ pera tpirdrny ‘EXéwny rpepe Oatpa Bporoics, 

Tv wore KaAXixopos Néepeors iddrnrs ptyeioa 

Znvi OedSv BaciAne réxe xparepns bn’ avaynns 

evye yap ovd COedev pty Onpevas ev Hirdrnte 

sarpi Au Kpovion’ .. . 

kata yqv 8 Kal drpvyerov péday vowp 

evye, Zevs 8 edioxe.... 

GAdore pey xard xipa trodvddoicBowo Badacons 

by Ovi ei8opérn’ . . . ylyvero 8 ale 

Onp? so’ ipretpns alvd rpépea, dppa pryar vey. 
Eratosth. Cafass. 25 Kuxvos. . . Néyerat 3€ rév Mia dporwOnvar re (dq Toure 
Nepecews épacOnvat...dporwbevra ry cpvew xaramryvas els ‘Papvodvra ris Arrays 
ndxet ry Nepeow Pbeipar’ riv dé rexeiy adv €£ oF éxxokapbyvat nai yeveoOar 
rip ‘EXernv, Ss hyoe Kparivos 6 mourns. Cf. Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 
2. p. 82. Clemens Rom. Homil. 5. 13 (Dressel, p. 143. 12) Nepéoes 
tT Seowiou 17 xai Andg voutobeion Kixvos f xiv yevdpevos ‘EXévny erexvocaro, 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 282. 32 Nepéota raviyupis mis éni rois vexpois dyopern, 
éwal 9 Népeots éni rév drobavévrav réraxraz. Demosth. spds movd. 
Pp. 1031 eiveveyxovons ris eps yuvatxds eis ta vepeceia TH warpl pray 
dpyupiov. Cf. Soph. £7. 792 “Axove, Néeyeot rou Oavdvros dpriws. Cf. Tim. 
Locr. De An. Mund. c. 12 ad fin., Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. 2. p. 46. 


® Nemesis at Rhamnus: Paus, 1. 33, 2 Soxet d¢ xai rois dwoBaow és 
Mapabava ray BapBdpwr anayricat pyvipa ex rou Oeov ravrns (Nepécews) 
-.. Aibov Ldptoy as ex’ eLetpyacpevos fyyov és reoraiou woinow. Tovror 
Pedias rov AiGov eipydoaro, dyadpa pew elvar Nepéoews, rH xepady O¢ éreors 
rns Oeov orépavos edacous xv xai Nixns aydApata ov peydda’ rais 8€ xepoiv 
éxes ry pév KAddov pyreas, ry Sefig Sé GidAnv. AiBlowes Se emi tH GidAg 
memoinvrat,.. Nepéoes 8¢ elvat marépa "Qxeawdy (paci)...wrepa 8€ Zxop 
ore rovro rd ayaApa Neuéoews ofre GAXO meroinra rev Gpxaiow .. . én TP 
Bape ... Dedias reroinxe pev ‘EXévny brd Andas ayopévnv rapa thy Népeccy, 
Zenob. 5. 82 ‘Papyovoia Népects’ ey ‘Papvodvrs Nepéoews (pura dyaApa 
Sexannyy dd\ddHow Epyor Pediov, exer 8 dv +7 xespit pydéas xAddov* €£ ot 
dnow "Avriyavos 6 Kapvorios mruyidy ts puxpdw efnprnabat thy émypadiy éxor 
’Ayapéxpiros Idptos éroinoev. Phot. $.v. ‘Papyovcia Népeots’ avrn mparop 
apidpuro dv "Adpodirns axnpart’ Od wal xAddor elye pndcas. Plin. 36. 17 
Certavere autem inter se ambo discipuli (Alcamenes et Agoracritus) 
Venere facienda vicitque Alcamenes non opere sed civitatis suffragiis 
contra peregrinum suo faventis. Quare Agoracritus ea lege signum 
suum vendidisse traditur ne Athenis esset et appellasse Nemesin: id 
positum est Rhamnunte pago Atticae. Solinus, Collect. rer. Memorab. 
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7.26 Ramne quoque in qua ... Phidiacae signum Dianae. C. /. 4. 
3. 289 lepews Odpavias Newéocews, late period : dedications to Themis and 
Nemesis C. 7. A.2. 1570 and 1571. Artemid. Onerr. 2. 37 "ApsoroSovAn 
nat Evvopuia rd aura ry Nepéves onyaivovar. 


b At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 9 rov Oedrpov 8¢ ob méppw Nepéoews vads 
nal érepos €or "Adpodirns. 


¢ At Smyrna: Paus, 7. 5, 3 otra pergxicavro ébedovrai (ol Spupvaior) 
cal dv0 Nepéces voui{ovow dvr) puis. kal pnrépa avrais agi» elva: Nuera. 
Ld. 9. 35, 6 Zpupvains . . . ev rq lepe rev Nepécewy inép te» ayadpdrey 
Xpuvcov Xdpires dvdxewrat, réyyn Bounddov. C.J. Gr. 3161, inscription 
from Smyrna, ? third century B.c., dya6j rixn ras Nepécas Medirey 
avéOnxe Beg Bonoe Atoviom. Jd. 6280 A: late inscription mentioning 
swine-sacrifice to the Nemeseis. 


d Néveots with Tebd at Mylasa: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 39. 


1 Adrasteia ® connected with Cybele: Strabo, 588 (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Priapus on the Hellespont) éxadciro & 4 xapa airy ’Adpd- 
areca xal ’ASpacreias medion . . . Gnot 3€ Kaddtobems td 'Adpdcrou 
Baoiréws, ds sparos Nepéoews lepdy i8picaro, xadeicOat "Adpdoreay. Aesch. 
Niob. Frag. 155 Bepéxuvra yapov v6’ *A8pacreias é80s. Schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 1129 (fragment of the Phoronis) 6a ydnres "Idaioe Dpvyes 
dySpes opéorrepor olxi’, Evatov KéApis Aapvapevevs re peyas Kal trépBros “Axywy 
EimdAapot Oepdrovres cpeins ’Adpnoreins. Cf. Charax in Mill. Frag. 
Hist. Graec. 3, p. 637, fr. 2 fore 8€ nat Tpwddos "Adpdoreta réros ano 
*Adpacreias Ovyarpés MeXicagov rov “Idns. Steph. Byz. s.v. "Adpiorea: 
Asoyems ovras éy mporn rept Kufixov dnolv and ’Adpacreias xexAno Oar pas Tey 
dpeoreador ror. Cf. Strabo, 575 (near Cyzicus) ro dyrineipevov Spos 6 
kahovow ’Adpacreias. Id. 588 évraidu pév odv (near Priapus) ovdey lepov 
*A8paoreias Seixvura, ovdé 37 Nepécews, wept 3¢€ Kufixoy forw ‘Adpaoteias 
iepd». Callim. 2 ov. 47 Zed oé 8¢ KupSdvrwv érapat mpocemnyxivavto 
Aceraias pediat, oe 8¢ xotucev ’Adpnorea ricvp mm xpvocép. Cf. Procl. 
Theol. Plat. 4. 16, p. 206 map’ ‘Opdei nat ppoupeiv A€yeras (Adpdorea) 
roy SAoy Snpucupyov kai xdAxea pértpa AaBotca xai rypmavoy alynxes. Plut. 
Quaest. Conviv. 654 E oi wadatoi rov pév Aids d00 soveiy reOnvas thy “Irny 
cal rn» Adpaoresay, 

b With Artemis: Harpocr. s. v. A&pdcrecav* of pév rv avriy déeyoves 
ry Nepéce ... Anpnrpios 8¢ 6 Tanyios “Aprepiy now eivas ryy ‘Adpdoreay 
ind Adpdorou rus iBpupermy. C. I. A. 1.210 ‘Adpfacreias] xai Be[ r8idos | 
éyrucX{ tov] xapzod éx [ray] iepov. At Cyrrha: Paus. 10. 37, 8 wapéxera: dé 
kai és beav ’AndAXwvos cat Apréepidos cat Anrois vady re nai aydApara peyeber 
peydAa kai épyagias 'Arrucns. 1 3¢Adpdorea pura: per iv rH aire odiar. 
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¢ "A&pdorea-Nepeots joint worship in Andros: Av. d. d. Ath. Inst. 
1876, p. 243 Népeots nai Adpdorea: ? second century B.c. In Cos: 
Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1881, 223 iepas ’Adpacreias nai Nepéowos: ? first 
century B.c. Strabo, 588 ‘Avripayos & ovrw gyaiv gorse d€ tis Népects 
peydAn beds, } rade mavra mpds paxapdv eAaxer” Bwpdy 8€ of cicaro mparos 
“Adpnorus, mworapoio mapa pdov Algnroo vba reriunrai re xai 'ASpnorea 
xadeiras, Aesch. Prom. 936 of rpooxvovvres thy Adpacreay oudot. Eur. 
Rhes. 342 'Aépdoraa pev d Avos ruis eipyot croparey POdvov: 16. 468 ovy 
8° "Adpacreig Aeyo. Menander, Koch, Frag. Com. Alttc. 3, p. 93 Adpa- 
area xai bed oxvOpwre Neveos ovyywooxere, Nonn. Dionys. 48. 451 Map- 
Bévos 'A8pnoteta pergie Sucyapov Adpny ypimas dudAnrapas trolevgaca xahug, 
Anth. Pal. 9. 405 ’A&pnorad ce dia xai iyvain ce hvrdcon Hapbévos 7 
modAous Wevoapem Nepeats. 


HEKATE. 
1 Hes. Theog. 409: 

"AoTepiny evovupoy wv more Tepons 
myayer’ és péya Sapa Pidnv xexrnobas axosrw. 
9 8 troxvoapevn ‘Exdrny réxe, thy wept mavrwy 
Zevs Kpovidns ripnoe. mopev 8€ of dyad Sapa, 
poipay éxew yains re ral arpvyérowo Badacons. 
9 S€ nal dorepéevros an’ ovpavod Eupope Tins... 
@ 8 béder peyadws wapayiveras 748’ dvivnow' 
yr’ dyopf Aacios peranpere, Gv x’ ebéApouv. 
ot 8 Sadr’ és médenov Pbionvopa Bwpnoowvra 
avépes, &Oa Ged mapayiveras, ols x’ eOéAyor, 
vicny mpoppovews omdcat cat xvdvs opeéfac’ 
év re Sinn Bacwdevor map aidoioc: Kxabifer 
ecOrn 8 ail’, drdr’ avdpes dyau aeO\evwow . . . 
kal rois of yAauxny SvoméeuedAoy épyd(ovrat, 
edxovra 8 “Exdry nal épixrump ‘Evvooryaia, 
pyidios 3 aypny xvdvn Geds arace wo\AnY.. . 
écOr7 8 ev aradpoiot aciv ‘Eppp Anid’ afew. . . 
OUT Tor Kal pouvoyen}s éx pyTpos éovea 
waoe per abavdroot reriunrat yepdeoc. 
Onxe 8€ pw Kpovidns xovporpdédoy. 

* Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 467 éy 8€ rots ’Opdixois Anynrpos yeveadoyeirat® 
cal rore 37 ‘Exarny Ano réxey evrarépecay ... Movoaios dé "Acrepias cat 
Ais. Pepexvdns 8¢ ’Aptoraiov rov Taiwpos’ ’Aro\Ammos 8¢ Tepodas. 

* Bacchyl. fr. 40 Bergk ‘Exdra dgdohdpe Nuxros peAavoxdArov bvyarep. 
Eur. Phoen. 108 Wat Aarovs ‘Exdra. 

* Paus. 1. 43, 1 of8a 8¢ ‘Hoiodoy woncavra év xaradéyp yurady 
"Ipeyevecay ovr drobaveiy, yrouy 8¢ "Aprépidos ‘Exarny eivas. 
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Hekate of Pherae. 

® Schol. Lycophr. 1180 Sepaiav’ ‘Exdrn, éx Pepaias, ris Aidhou Ovyarpés, 
xax rov Aws éréyOn, xai ev rpiddors eppipbn .. . Pepaiay 8€ ws €v rais Pepais 
rirwpermmy. Cf. Artemis’; Schol. Theocr. 2. 36. 

® Polyaen. Strat. 8. 42 idpea ris ’Evodias in Thessaly. 


7 In Aegina: Paus. 2. 30, 2 dedv 8€ Alywyrat ripdow ‘Exdrny padtora 
nat teXeTHy dyovew ava nav Eros ‘Exarns, Ophea ohios roy Opaxa xaragrn- 
cacba ryy rederny A€yorres. Tov meptBorou 3¢ é¢vrds vads dors’ Edavow Se 
epyor Mupwvos, duoiws év mpdowmdy re cai rd Aowrdv gaya. Cf. Liban. imep 
"Aptor. p. 426 R idos ‘Exciry xat Hocadan mréwy pev és Alywav inép roy 
éxeins opyiwv. Cf. Lucian, Mavig. 15. Schol. Arist. Pax 276 év Sapo- 
Opdxn hoav rederai twes ds Eddxovy redeioOat mpds adeipdppaxa twa mvdiver’ 
év 8€ 1 Zapobpaxy ta Trav KopuBavray jy pvornpia cat ra tHs ‘Exdrns Kat 
8:aBdnrov hy TO ZnpwOov dvrpov évOa rv ‘Exarny dpyafew éAéyero wal rederas 
Fyov airy rds nal kivas Ovov. xai 6 ryy "Adefdvdpay merrounxaos péuvyrat 
“‘ ZnpwOov dyrpov nat xvvorpayois beas Aura épupvdy xricpa KupBavrev Sov,” 

® At Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 48 (list of treasures in the 
temple of Apollo) @Xo mornptov . . . értypapiny Exov. én’ dpxovros HodvBov 
Tipoxparns “Avtrydvou ’Apréuds ‘Exare, Cf. 2b. 1882, p. 344 “A@nvaydpas 
"AOnvaydpov ’AOnvaios Aprepids “Exdrec, 

* At} Ephesus: Eustath. Hom. Od. p. 1714. 41 Kadvipayos ody ep 
trropynpact Thy “Apremy emcLevwbnvai gnow Edpécm vip Kavorpov, éxBaddo- 
peévny 8¢ ind rhs yuvauds, TO wey Tpa@rov peraBareiy avrny eis xuva, ir’ abbis 
€Aenoacay aroxaractnca eis GvOpwrov’ cal airny pev aicxuvbcioav éni re 
oupBeBnxére anayfacOa, thv Sé Oedy mwepiOeicay avtp dv oixetoy Kocpov 
‘Exdrny dvopdoas, Strabo, 641 npiv dé deixvuto xai rav Opdowrds Twa, ovmep 
xat rd ‘Exarnowy éort. Plin. V. H. 36. 32 Menestrati Ephesi Hekate in 
templo Dianae post aedem. 

10 At Athens: Arist. Lys. 63 9 yoty Geoyévous ws Seip’ iodoa Ooixdrewoy 
ffpero. Cf. yoo. C.J, A. 1. 208 “Apres ‘Exdrn (fifth century B.c.). 
Paus. 2. 30, 2 "AAxaperns 8€, duot doxeiv, mpa@ros aydApara ‘“Exdryns tpia 
€roinge mpocexdpeva aAAnAots, Hy “AOnvaios xadovow "Encnrupy diay’ éarnxe 
d¢ rapa rns ‘Amrépov Nixns rév vady. 

1 Strabo, 472 of 8€ ‘Exdrns mpomddous vopuif{oves rous Koupyras rovs 


avrovs Trois KopvBaoww drras, 


Animals associated with Hekate. 
3 Porph. de Abst. 3.17 9 8¢ ‘Exarn ratpos cvw» Aéaiwa dxovovea paddov 
imaxover. 1b. 4. 16 rqv 8 ‘Exarny troy, raipoy, \éawav xvva (spoonydpevoay). 


~ 


Plut. Quaest. Rom. 52. p. 277 dowep odv of "EAAnves 19 “Exary, xai ri 
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Teveirn (Mayy) xvva ‘Pwpaioe Ovovow imép ray oixcyerar ‘Apyeious Se 
Lwxparns hnoi rp Eidtoveig xuva Gvew 8a rHv pucraryny rys Aoxeias. 16. 68 
rq Sé xuvi mdvres, ws Eros eimeiv, “EAAnves €xpdvro nai xpavrai ye péxpt vor 
€vcos ochayiy mpds ros xaOappous* xal ry ‘Exdry oxvAdna . . . éxp€poucs rat 
meptparrovor oxvAaxioss Tous dymopou Seopévous, mepioxuAaKuTpoy Td rowovToy 
yévos rou xabappov xadovvres. Cf.2b. 111 od pny ovde xabapevew porto ravrdracuw 
of radaol 76 (gov "OAvpriov pév yap ovdevi Gedy nabiepwrat, XOovig 8é detrvor 
‘Exarn weumdpevos és rpiddous .. . év 3¢ Aaxedaivom re Gonxerate Gear 
"Evvadip, oxvdaxas évréuvovot’ Bowwrois b¢ Snuocig xabapycs dort, curds 
SixorounOevros ray pepiy defedAOeiv, Cf. Artemis ™: Artemis #«paia 
associated with the dog-shaped Hecuba. Paus. 3. 14, 9 xuvos &¢ 
axvdaxas ovdévas DAdovs oida ‘EMAjvav vopiLorvras Ovew Sri yy Kododepious' 
Ovovas yap kai Kodopevios péAaway 17 "Evodig, oxvAaxa, 


Hekate a lunar goddess. 


3a Hom. Hymn to Demeter, \. 52 Fvrerd oi ‘Exdrn oédas év xeipecow 
éxovca. Soph. ‘Prfordpos, fr. 490 “Hdte Seorora nai sip iepov rips eivodias 
‘Exdrns éyxos 1d 8¢ OvrAvprov madovca épe xal ys vaiovo’ lepds rpsddous 
orepavwcapern Spi xai wAexrais opav omeipacs Spaxdvrov. 

b Schol. Arist. Plus. 594 xara 8€ voupnviay of wAovowos ereprov Beirvov 
éonépas Somep Ovoiay ri ‘Exdry év rais rpiddos. Plut. Quaest. Conviv, 
708 F dore mdcxew rots demvifuvras, 4 macxovew of rq ‘Exdry cal ris 
arorpomains expéporres ra Seinva, wy yevoudvous atrovs pndé rovs otxor, 
Athenae. p. 645 A ‘Apqudar mdaxots "Aprépids dvaxeipevos, Eyes 3¢ ey 
umd xadpeva bgdia° PiAnuwv ey Lreyf f ‘Podig . . . popovever 8 avrov xai 
Aidsdros ev ‘Exary . . . tAdxopos .. . Hyoi és ra rns 'Apréusdos lepa péperbas, 
ért 3¢ xai és ras rpeodous, emi ev éxeivy TH Nuépg émcxaradayBavera fh oednyn 
mi rais 8ucpais tard rhs rou nAiov dvarodis Kai 6 ovpavds audupas yiveras. 

¢ At Methydrion in Arcadia: Porph. de Adséin. 2. 16 (quoting from 
Theopompus) «card pia éxacrov rais veounvias oreavourra Kai padpuvoyra 
rov ‘Eppiy xat ray ‘Exarny. 

d Athenae. 325 A xai tais rpiaxdos 8¢ airy ra deixva épovar. 
Harpocr, $. v. rptaxas* rois rereXeurixdow ifyero n TpiaxooTn Hepa . . . Kat 
€A€yeTo Tptaxas. 

e Suidas, s.v. ‘Exarn. of pév rnv “Aprepuy, of 8€ ray TeAnvyy. 

f Schol. Eur. Med. 396 Grav jj rpiov nuepov SeAnvy dvopdferar, Grav de 
ef, “Apreus, Gray 3¢ Sexanevre, ‘Exdrn. Schol. Arist. Plus. 591 ryv ‘Exarny 
dy rais rpiddos éripav 8 1d THY airy LeAnvny cat ’Apréuida xat ‘Exarny 
cakeioOa. Plut. de Defect. Orac. p. 416 E rv cednyny . . . xOovias duot 
Kai oUpayias xAnpow “Exarns mpoceirop. 
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& Porphyr. ap Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 11, 32 ‘Exdrn  oednyy mide" 
- » « Od rpipopgos 7 Svvauss, ras pév voupnvias héepovea thy Aevyxeipova cal 
xpucocdvdudor Kai ras Aaurddas Hupévas’ 5 8é xddabos by emi rois perewpots 
pepe tis Tay xapw&y xarepyacias obs avarpepes xara thy rod hwrds mapav- 
Enow ras 8 ad mavaeAnvou 7 xaAxocav8ados avpBodov. 

h Serv. Virg. Aen. 4. 511 Tergeminamque Hekaten quidam Hekaten 
dictam esse tradunt quod eadem et Diana sit et Proserpina . . . Tria 
virginis ora Dianae ... Lunae Dianae Proserpinae: et cum super 
terras est creditur esse Luna; cum in terris, Diana; cum sub terris, 
Proserpina. Quibusdam ideo triplicem placet, quia Luna tres figuras 
habet. 


{ Cleomedes, Merewp. 2. 5, 111 of pév ody maAatoli rpia elvat repi Thy 
celnyny éhacay, rd pnvoedés, rd dixsropoy, rd wetANpwpdvoy. Oey nai rpimpd- 
comoy thy “Apreuw moe os eoriv. 

k Cf. Schol. Theocr. 2. 12. Cornutus, p. 208, Osann. ovx érépa ofca 
airns ("Aprépidos) 9 ‘Exarn rpipoppos eionxras da 1d rpia oxnuata yenxeorara 
amoreAety THY GEANYNY. 

1 Plut. wept rov mpoowm. ths aed. p. 944 C Badn ratra ris cedivns éori 
kal xotA@para’ Kxadovc 8° aira&y Td peév peytoroy ‘Exdrns puydy, Srrov cat Bixas 
dcddacow al Wuyai cai AauBavovar. 


m ?Lunar goddess in Caria, Stratonicea: C. J. Gr. 2720 lepéa rov 
mav(apapiov Aids) xai ‘Exdrns rns dgdopdpov. Vide Zeus *. 


Hekate connected with Demeter, Persephone, and the lower world. 


14 Cf. Eur. Jon 1048 Elvodia Ouyarep Adparpos. Mullach, Frag. Phil. 
Graec, 1, Orphic. L xat rére 87 ‘Exarny And réxev eirarépaay. Serv. Virg. 
Aen. 4. 511 nonnulli eandem Lucinam Dianam Hekaten appellant ideo, 
quia uni deae tres assignant potestates nascendi valendi moriendi, et 
quidem nascendi Lucinam deam esse dicunt valendi Dianam moriendi 
Hekaten. Schol. Theocr. 2. 12 ry Anpnyrps piydeis 6 Zevs rexvor ‘Exarny 
Saéepoveay loys xal peyebe, qv tro ynv wepPOnvai hacw io tov marpds 
mpos Llepoepdvns dvatnrnow. Clem. Alex. Profr. 13 P pas... ris 
Anois, hs 87 xapiw Bpiua mpooayopevOnva: reyeras. Euseb. Pracp. Evang. 
5. 13 fodv 8 ap’ ev atrq poppy por méderat Anpnrepos ayAaoxdpnov, Etpact 
madXeixas mepi moat 8 ypvcoredidos’ "Audi 8é ros (avy Borsxol Geiovar 
Spdxovres (oracle quoted from Porphyry wepi ris éx Aoyioy pirogod.), 

% CLI. A. 3. 268 lepéws Xapirev xai ’Apréudos "Emerupydias wuppdpov. 
Id. 1. 5 (Exdr)n (?) ‘Eppg evaywvig Xdpow atya. Jd. 2. 208 ‘Eppot rai 
"Apreps3os ‘Exarns. 
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1 Eur. Hipp. 142: 
ov yap @veos, & xovpa, 
cfr’ éx Tlaws ef6’ ‘Exdras 
4} cepyav KopuBavrey 
gords 4 parpis épecas (cf. "), 

7 Inscription from Tralles: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 337 Wpsdmoy 
xai ‘Exaréov avAy (second or third century a. D.). 

% Thera: C./.Gr. 465 b Etoaro ry “Exarny ro\vevupov Aprepidepos 
dacddpoy, hv ripaow Scot xapav xaréxovow Mynpooivny Onpas wédews sraprov- 
ow érevev Badpa rd8 (? third century B.c.). Cf. Artemis ©. 

9 ‘Exdrns wnoos: Suidas, s.v. mpd tis Andou xeiral re ynovdpiov 8 in’ 
dview Vapirn xadcirat’ xadeicOa 8€ ovrws Gacy avryy Bui rd ros Wapiras 
ripacba thy Oedv’ Waptror b€ eons Yatoray ris dea. Cf. Athenae. 645 B, 
quoting Semos, mentioning Iris as the divinity on the island. 


20 Diod. Sic. 1. 96 elvas 8¢ Aéyoucs wANciov Tey Tome ToUTeY Kal oKOTias 
‘Exarns lepdv cal widas Koxurov. C.J. Gr. 3857 K és av mpogoice xeipa 
rip Bapipbovoy ‘Exarns pedaivns mepirécotro daipoow: inscription on a tomb, 
late period, Phrygia. Cf. Soph. Anz/. 1199. 

3! Athenae. 325 B ‘AwodAddewpos 8¢ ev rois wept Ocav rj ‘Exdrg not 
Gverbas rpiyrny bia rv rov dryduaros olxedrnra® rpinoppos yap 4 Oeds* 
MeAdvbtos 8 dv rq epi ray évEdevoin pvornpiov cai rpiyAny cai pawwida, dre 
xai Oadarrios 7 “Exarn.... AOnyqos 8€ xat rémos tis TpiyAa xadeirat, Kai 
airé&t éorly avabnpa ry “Exary rptyAav@ivp, 8:6 nai XapeuxAcidns ev “AXvon 
noi “ déorrow’ ‘Exara rpwdirs rpipophe rpinpdcwme rpiyhas xnAevpeva.” Cf. 
late inscription from Cilicia: Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 252 efre LeAnvainy, 
cfr’ “Aprepuy, etre o¢, Saipov Lupddpor, ev rpiddp Tq» ceBdpecS “Exarny, 

72 Hekate ‘Avraia: Hesych. s.v. dvraia’ évayria, ixéotos, onpaiver de 
xat Satpova (leg. Sacudma), xat ry» ‘Exarny 8€ dyraiay Aéyovow dard rou 
émméprev ata. Id.s.v. apparros’  ‘Exdrn, rapa Tapavrivos. Schol. 
Arist. Ran. 295 “Epwovoa . . . Savracpa Saomm@des two ‘Exarns 
emcrepmopevoy kai hawdpevoy ris dvoruxover . .. doxei 8¢ nal rais peonuSpias 
garraferba, Gray rois xarotyopuevors dvayifwor. Evos d€ ry airyy 7 ‘Exary, 
as ‘Apurropdyns ¢y rois Taynnorais “ yOovia & ‘Exdrn oneipas dpewy 
erediLopem.” era émipépes “ri xadeis ryv “Eurovoay;” Suidas, s. v. 
‘Exaryn’ év ddopacw éxrémas havopérny rois xarapwpévos, rd 8€ ddopara 
avris Spaxovroxépado: dvOpwro. xai treppeyedes. Theophr. Charact. 16 
sept Seoday, Kal wuxvd 8€ Thy oixiay xabapa Beds, ‘Exdrns pacKcov 
énaywyny yeyoveru, Dio Chrys. 4. p. 168R as eldbacw emo ray mepi 
ras reAeras kal ra Kabdpowa pny ‘Exdrns Dackdpevoi re xai éavrn pdoxovres 
momnoew, trera olua dacpara wodAG mpd rey xabappav éfryovperos cat 
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émdexvurres, d acw éniréprev yxodoupemy tiv Oecv, Harpocr. s. v. 
ofvOuuia Aidupos . . . év r@ Uropynpare és Tov Kata Anuadoy ra ev rats rpeddors 
now ‘Exaraia, drov ra xabdpowa epepdv rives A C£vOvpua Kadeirat. Emons 
Anpos ‘dv ypnv ey re rais rpwdas xav rois ofvOupios mpoorporatoy ris 
mérews xaeoOa rerptydéra.’ Suidas, s. v. d€vOvpta" ra xabdppara’ ravra yap 
GropépecOar eis ras rpiddous, Gray ras olxias xabaipwow. Cf. Zeus **8, 
"Exdry peoondynpos C. I. Gr. 5950. 
Common or cognate titles of Artemis and Hekate. 


78a Schol. Theocr. 2. 12 17 Anunrps ptybeis 5 Zeds rexvot ‘Exdrnv .. . 
Kai yuv “Apres xadeirat Kat PvAaxy cat Aadodyxos xai Pwoddpos rai XGovia. 


b Hekate UporvAata: Hesych. s. v. mportAa (leg. mporvdaia). Cf. 
Arist. Vesp. 804 Somep ‘Exaraiov mavraxou mpd rav bup@v. Aesch. Frag. 
386 domo’ ‘Exarn BaoAeiwy mpddpopos peAddpwv. C. 1. Gr. 2796, inscrip- 
tion third century B.c., ‘Exdrn mpéwodts, at Aphrodisias in Caria. 
Hesych. s. v. @vAd8a’ 4 ‘Exarn (? vAaxd or SuAdea, Lob. Aglaoph. p. 545). 
Diphilus, rag. 42, Meineke xeadas fxovres rpeis Somep ’Aprepiorov. 
“Apreus mpoOvpaia in Eleusis, Artemis'*. (Cf. inscription of late period 
from Epidaurus: £ph. Arch. 1884, p. 27 "Aprdapiros mpoOvpaias. 
C. I. Gr. 2661 “Apreuy eidABp rede rapa mporide (from Halicarnassus). 


¢ Artemis rpodaia, ?‘the goddess who stands by the hinge of the 
door,’ at Erythrae: Athenae. 259 B jj» éopri cat maviyupts dyopevn "Aprépds 
Lropéea (leg. Erpopaia). Schol. Pind. Ol. 7.95 Wodduwy ydp gnoe. .. map’ 
"EpvOpaios 8€ rd €80s rns ’Apréepidos bedecba, Cf. orpodaios Hermes. 


d Hekate Upoxaéyyéres: Benndorf, Reisen in Lykien, 68. No. 43 
Tis mpoxabrryeridos Geov ‘Exdrns (Roman period). Cf.7° °°, 

e Artemis ’Evodia: Hesych. s. v. "Evodia’ 9 “Apreuts. In Thessaly: 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 60. No. 14, inscription from Pherae 
(private dedication to ’Evodia): in Euboea 76. 1891, p. 412, private 
dedication, ? third century B.c. Artemis gwoddpos evodia: Robert- 
Preller, Griech. Mythol. p. 870. Sext. Emp. mpos guvocovs A, § 185 
etye pny 7 “Aprepus beds €or xai f évodia mis dy ein Oeds* én’ tons yap éxetvn 
kai avrn deddfacra: elvas Oecd. Hekate evodia,'*® (Soph. Frag. 490). 
Steph. Byz. s.v. rpio8os* atrn (9 ‘Exatn) wai évodia éxAnOn ore ev ry 686 
evpeOn bo ‘Ivdxov. 

f Artemis “Ayyedos: Hesych. s.v. “AyyeAov’ Supaxovoros thy “Aprepi 
Aeyovos = Hekate “Ayyedos. 

& Artemis KeAxaia = Hekate: Arr. Anad. 7. 19 drevexOnvat orice és 
"A@nvas Kal ris ’Aprémdos ris KeAxatas rd fos. C.J. Gr. 1947 ‘Aprepds 
KeAxaig (private dedication): inscription of late period, probably found 
at Athens. 
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h Hekate Zereipn in Phrygia: C./. Gr. 3827 Q ’Aya6i rixy Tereipns 
“Exarns .. . Anpoodérvn tov éavray vidv, recunbevra id Swreipns ‘Exdrns, 
xaresepwoav (Roman period). Cf. ‘Exarn érnxde on late gem. C. J. Gr. 
7321 b and vide Artemis 7°49, 


i Hekate KadXiorn in Athens: Hesych. s. v. KaAXMorn’ ... nai 9 év 
rp Kepapeixp ipupévn ‘Exdrn, fy Eno “Apreysv A€yovor. Cf. Artemis *, 
ad fin. 

k Aesch. Supp. 676 “Apreysw 8° ‘Exdrav yuvaiv Adxous épopevers. 
Roehl, Jnscrip. Graec. Antiq. 517 [eri réxvy|p? rq ‘Exara (from Selinus). 
Hekate Evxodivn: Callim. Frag. 82 D (Schneider). Z7¢. Mag. p. 392. 27 
Evxodisn 9 ‘Exarn Aéyera: wapa KaAXtudyy car’ avripacw, 1 pr ovca edxodos. 
Eur. Zroad. 323: 

8idou 8, & ‘Exara, daos, 

rrapbevwy emt rexrpos, a vdpos exer. 
Herodas, 7. 85 rj yap cixoorg rov Tavpedsvos 9 ‘Exdrn yduow moet ris 
*Apraxnyys. Hesych. s. 0. yevervaAls* yuvacceia Geds srerompevou rou ovdparos 
mapa tas yevéces, éoxvia TH ‘Exaryf 8d xai ravry xuvas mpoeridecay’ cori 8¢€ 
ert) 4) Oeds Kal €opry ray yuvaxey, Cf. Aphrodite”“8. ? Connected 
with Eileithyia at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 7 rov d¢ lepot ris EthetOvias mépav 
€oriy ‘Exatns vads, Sxéra 8€ 16 dyaApa Epyov’ rovro pév Aifou, ra 8é amavrixpv 
xarna’ “Exdrns nai ravra aydApara, rd pév TodvcXacros eroinge, rd be adeAGds 
TloAuxdeirou Navxvdns Mébavos. ? Kovporpépos at Samos: Plut. Vita Hom. 
30 €yxpiumrerat yuvaei Kouporpépy Ovovcas é» rj rpiddp, At Athens: 
Schol. Arist. Vesp. 800 ‘Exdratov, iepdv ‘Exdrns, ws tov ‘A@nvatwy nayraxou 
pvoperwy airny, as épopor adyrwy Kat Kovporpépov. 

* Orph. Argon. 979-983 : 

rptccoxdpnvos ideiy cdody répas ovre Satxroy 
raprapomas ‘Exarn’ Aaov 8¢€ of éoovr’ én’ epov 
immos xairnes’ xara defia 8 hey aOpnoa 
Avoga@ms oxvracaya’ péon 8 odis aypidpophos 
xepoiy 8 dyudorépas Zxew dopa Kxwmnevra. 
Orph. Hymn, Hekate, I.: 
Eiwodiny ‘Exarny xvnfwo tprodiry épavyny, 
ovpaviny xOoviny re Kal eivadinv Kpoxorem)ov, 
rupBidinv, \uyxais vexvov pera Baxxevovcay 
dyadAopevny ehadory, 
ravpondA\ov, tmavrés Kompou KXeidovxov avaccay, 
Tyepomny voudny Kovporpépoy ovpeccoirey. 
Cf. oracle quoted by Porphyry: Euseb. Pracp. Evang. 4. 23. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF THE 
CULTS OF ARTEMIS. 


Abydos: Polyb. 16. 31, 2. 
Achaea, *5, 7p: 

Patrae, *, '°8; Aegira, *®; Pellene, *, f; Teuthea, ". 
Adrasteia on the Propontis, 7!. 
Aegina, 1*!b, 

Aetolia, i, 

Alexandria, '. 

Ambracia, °°. 

Amphipolis, *, 5°. 
Anaphe, 7*f, 3k, 
Antandros, ™. 

Anticyra, *e, 

Apollonia in Chalcidice, **. 
Arcadia, °, 37, 7%, 5e, 

Kaphyae, °, ‘7; Orchomenos, °, 4; Lycoa, **; Alea, *; Megalo- 
polis, 76d, 5%, "Sb, 116, 125b, 183: Mantinea, ”w, ™, Paus, 8. 12, 5. 
Pheneus, **, *, 8; Stymphelus, *; Tegea, 7, °, 47, >; Orestha- 
sion, Paus. 8. 44, 2 "Apréudos ‘Iepeias lepdv ; Lousoi, ®; Zoitia, >; 
Lycosura, ©8, %d; Phigalea, %, "Sc; Asea, “4; Teuthis, Paus. 
8. 28, 6 ‘Adpodsirns re lepdy xal "Aprépidds éort, 

Argolis and Argos, *°, d, , 79t, 87, 109, 117, 

Aricia, "i, 

Armenia, ?*”. 

Astypalaea, *'™: ?the month 'Aprapirws, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, 
p. 26. Cf. 8m, 

Attica. 

Athens, *b,c, *7, 28 52, 43 Se 86 S7f 7b sla 17 129; 199 ( Artemis-Ben- 
dis), *4 (Dictynna), '*; Agrae, *f; Athmonia, >; Brauron, *; 
Eleusis, ", ; Halae, *; Melite, 2°; Munychia, *!, >, Myrrhinus, 
Artemis KoAawis: Paus, 1. 31, 4-5. C.J. A. 3. 216 Aowowa 
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“Apreut Kodatvi (late period) : #6. 275 iepéws "Apréusdos KoAuvidos (on 
a seat in the theatre): cf. 360. Cf. frag. 4, Metagenes, Mein. 
Frag. Com, 2. p. 752. Oinoe, ; Peiraeeus, *, '**; Phlya, ™. 

Boeotia. 

Aulis: Paus. 9. 19, 6 Nads ’Apréwsdds dori evravOa nai dydApata \iBov 
Aevxod, Td pev Badas Hépov rd BE Couxe rofevovcn, Chaeronea, *'®, *; 
Lebadea, ‘16; Orchomenus, ‘4; Plataea, ** ; Tanagra, ‘’f, 7x, **; 
Thebes, *>, Therapne: Solin. Polyhist. 7. 8 Therapne unde 
primum cultus Dianae. Thespiae, *’¢; Thisbe, ‘'¢, 18, 

Byzantium, *5>, "ce; Hesych. Miles. (Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 4, 
P- 152, § 33) rov emt rp dpitov Acyouevp Aen Hs "Aprépdos olxoy 
dvexuincev (Tiznovos), in the fourth century B.c. 

Calauria, '. 

Calydon, '*», *a, 

Calymna, the month ’Aprapiros: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 35- 

Cappadocia, ™. 

Capua: Athenae. 489 A év Karvy mode ths Kayravias dvaxeipevov ry 
*Apreéuidt rrornptov. 

Caria, 1°. 

Aphrodisias, 1° ; Cnidus, '*; Iasos, 7», *'; Kindye, *; Magnesia, ™; 
Myndus, '*»; Mylasa, 8, °d, ea; Halicarnassus and Miletus, 
vide infra. Near Calynda: Strabo, 650 ‘Aprepictov dxpa xal iepdv. 

Carthaea: Anton. Liberal. 1. 

Cephallenia, °°, ¥'s. 

Chios, 7%¢. 

Cilicia, 7™, 38, 

Colophon, *°4d, *#e, 

Corcyra, the month ’Apréesirios: C. J. Gr. 1845. 

Corinth, *°: Paus, 2. 2, 3 ry» 8¢ és Keyxpeus idvray ef IoOpov vats ‘Aprépedos 
cai davov apxaiov, C. J. Gr. 1104, inscription of Roman period, 
mentioning temple of Artemis. 

Crete, *, 87, 79q, % Sta, 134 

Gortys, *; Dreros, *; Latus and Olus, ®. 

Cynuria, "8, 

Cyrene, “*ii, 

Cyrrha, '**. 

Cyzicus, *¢, 4, 

Delos, *, 78, e; Hekate, *. 

Delphi, *%¢. 

Doris, *4. 

Dyrrhachium: App. Bell. Civ. 2. 60 icpov ’Aprepsdos. 
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Elis, ‘, “, *e,6, “4,7; Olympia, ‘, *e, ™¥, 4, 
Ephesus, 25 30h 194 Iss 136 

Epidaurus, *, *m, Sf, 78 7%q &: Hekate, *b, 
Erythrae (Ionia) ; Hekate, *¢. 

Euboea, *8, ™; Hecate, *e; Eretria, 7, %8, 
Halicarnassus, *, 3", 

Heneti, **4. 

Hermione, *. 

Icaria (near Samos), ™». 

Koloe in Lydia, **%, }, 

Laconia, ?, 2 3b, 26k «660 131d. 

Amyclae, , ™e¢; Alagonia, *f; Boiae, "8; Caryae,?; Hypsoi, °; 

Pleiae, 77; Pyrrhichus, 4"; Sparta, s. v. 
Lampsacus, the month ’Apreneoav: C. J. Gr. 3641b. 
Lemnos, *b, }%, 

Lycia, 70, bb, 7¥co, 
Lydia, 57, 127, 398, 

Sardis, *°°, ', **; Hierocaesarea, *; Thyatira, *; Philadelphia, '**. 
Macedon, the month ’Aprayiows: Plut. Alex. 16. 
Magnesia on Sipylus, ™s. 

Massilia, 77 ff, '81h, 138, 

Megara, *c, *a, 7r, 1258, 

Messenia, !, 5, 1b, 58a, 70 121, 

Miletus, 7 ‘ta, 67 g, 791 81 b. $3 

Mitylene, **4, 

Mysia, 68, 

Naupactus, ®. 

Naxos, the month ’Aprewowy: C. 7. Gr. 2416b. 
Pamphylia, Attalia, *®, %*; Perge, ™, 19. 
Panticaepaeum, **. 

Paros, ¢, 

Pergamon, °°, “f, 

Persia, '°%, 

Phanagoria, *1, 

Phocaea, *, *°e, 

Phocis, !%4, *c, 

Abae, ”Y, inscription found near the supposed site of Abae: Bull, 
de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 449, private dedication to Artemis. 
Hyampolis, *¢; Ambrosus, 3°" }, 

Phthiotis, ©, *. 
Pisa, *. 
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Pisidia, Termessus: C. /. Gr. 4362 7 BovAy xai 6 djpos . . . xammpdpov 
Oeds ’Apréusdos (late period). 

Priapus, *"*. 

Rhodes, ?, 7, *; Lindos, “#9, 7, 

Rome, ™4, '*, 

Samos, ”, 5b, 

Samothrace, ‘94. 

Sicily, 9, *. 

Acrae: C. J. Gr. 5430, inscription mentioning rd ’Aprepirsov. Syra- 

cuse, ‘, *', “b; Tyndaris, ®; Segesta, *4, 

Sicyon, 211 71 76 79g 137, 

Siphnus, 77. 

Smyrna, 8, "3, 133. 

Spain, ™. 

Sparta, a0 se ” aT B3c 7c Li 7h cai 13) C, 

Syria, *’, 7; Laodicea ad Mare, ™. 

Tauric Chersonese, *, *, 5%. 

Tauromenium, the month ’Aprepiows: C. J. Gr. 5640. 

Tenos, the month ’Aprepiocav: C. 7. Gr. 2338. 

Thera, the month "Apreplows: C.J. Gr. 2465 f. 

Thessaly, %°; Pherae, '”, *; Hekate, =e, 

Thrace, “s, *; Neapolis, *. 

Troezen, %, 14, 193d, 135, 181f, 

Zacynthos, *. 
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Aegina, 7; cf. Artemis ™. 

Aphrodisias, *>, 

Arcadia, *°, 

Argos, ™*. 

Athens, *, 13, 18 3, 23 be i: Hesych. s. v. Zéa’ 9 ‘Exarn, rap ’A@nvaios. 

Byzantium : Hesych. Miles. (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 4. p.149) ‘Exdrns 
répevos cata réy rou imrodpopiou réroy: £0. p. 151 Aapmadnpdpov “Exarns 
dvaorncavres dyakpa. Cf. Codinus, De Origin. Constant. p. 9. 

Caria, ™*, sud fin.: vide Lagina, Stratonicea. 

Cos, ? **k, 

Crete, ? Artemis ™' k, 

Cyrene: Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, 4, p. 154 (Petersen) : 
Hekateion found in the temple of Aphrodite. 

Delos,*. Cf. Athenae. 645 B ‘Exarns yjoos (near Delos): Harpo- 
crat. S. 2. 
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Eleusis, '*. 

Ephesus, °. 

Epidaurus, *>. Cf. Artemis 7°49, 

Euboea, *e¢., 

Galatia: C. J. Gr. 4121 ’Eyotwoxopjra: ixép davray Kai rév xaprov Myrpi 
(rpt)xpavy peyddy ebxny (late period). 

Heraclea in Latmos: C.J. Gr. 2897 ‘Hpaxdcidns Swrd8ov vewxdpos ‘Exary 
(? third century, B.c.). 

Lagina in Caria: Le Bas-Waddington, Asze Mineure, 519,520 (C.I.Gr. 
2715), inscription describing the KAedds mopmy in honour of 
Hekate; regulations concerning the ritual of Zeus Panamerios and 
Hekate, rov xuf éxacrov énaurov yeusdpuevov lepéa ris ‘Exdtns xaradéyew 
év rp wepirrodin rhs Oeov Kai Trav ouveyyus maidas ... Kai alrovs doovras 
rov ovviOn ipvoy rp Oep . . . diSdvros rod iepéws Kai [ov paBdov |you 
ebvovxou Ta dvdépara tq (madovdug). Cf. 75.542. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘Exatnoia® ovres 7 "I8puts modus éxudeiro Kapias’ vady ydp revgéavres ol 
Kapes tiv Gedy Aaywirw éxddecay and rov dvydvros (gov éxei, xat ra 
‘Exarnow reAourres ovras wrdpacay, 

Lycia, #4, 

Lydia, on coins of Mastaura: Miller, Denkm. d. a. Kunst, 2. No. 883. 

Miletus: Hesych. s.v, dwoAdumretpa’ ‘Exary év Manre Cf. C. J. Gr. 
2852. 37. 

Pamphylia, on coins of Aspendus : Head, Ast. Num. p. 583. 

Paphlagonia: Miller, Frag. Hist. Graecc. 3, p. 15 (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 
247) Nupdus év rq xr wepi ‘Hpaxdeias ‘Exdrns poly iepov elvat ev 17 
HadAayovia, Mndeias ipvcapemns. 

Phrygia, *, 5. 3 

Samos, * , 

Samothrace, ’. 

Sicily, ? on the river Elorus, Lyc. Cass. 1174: at Syracuse, *f; Selinus, 
33k 

Stratonicea, 7°. 

Tarentum, *. 

Thera, ©. 

Thessaly, °; Pherae °, Artemis "”’. 

Tralles, *. 


CHAPTER XX. 
EILEITHYIA. 


THE figure of Ejileithyia, whose worship was ancient and 
widely prevalent, illustrates the strong tendency in the Greek 
polytheism towards the multiplicity of personages ; for while 
Hera and Artemis were pre-eminently goddesses of child- 
birth, the goddess Eileithyia was developed to take special 
charge of this department, and to play a direct physical part 
in assisting the processes of birth. She was developed in all 
probability out of Hera herself, and is identified most fre- 
quently with her, though sometimes also with Artemis. The 
name—whatever its exact original sense may have been—has 
an adjectival form, and was primarily, we may believe, an 
epithet of Hera, and then detached from her and treated 
as the name of a separate divinity*. We hear of the worship 
of Hera Eileithyia in Attica, and there is some reason for 
believing that it existed in Argos also ; a passage in Hesychius 
seems to explain EiAe{@ua as the Argive Hera!, and Suidas 
mentions a strange statue of Hera at Argos which represented 
her with a pair of shears in her hand?, an emblem which can 
scarcely belong to her as an agricultural goddess, and which 
can only be interpreted as alluding to the cutting of the 
umbilical cord °. 

It is true also that the assimilation of the goddess of birth 


® We have the same process in the > Welcker, Kleine Schriften, 3. 199. 
case of Adrasteia and Peitho, titles that Vide Arch. Epigr. Mitthetl, aus Ocester- 
were detached from Cybele and Aphro- = reich, 7. (1883), & 153-167, Taf. 3. 
dite. 
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to Artemis seems to have been no less frequent. Plutarch 
speaks of the worship of Artemis Eileithyia, and inscriptions 
prove that it existed at Chaeronea and elsewhere in Boeotia, 
and on an inscription from Lebadea we find a woman return- 
ing thanks to ‘the gentle Eileithyiae,’ whom she calls ’Apré- 
pides*. We may conjecture, too, that in Attica also the 
two divinities were occasionally worshipped as one ; for an 
inscription found in the theatre of Dionysos at Athens speaks 
of the Arrhephoroi of the goddess ElAei@ua év “Aypais?; but 
this is a locality of which Pausanias mentions one worship 
only, that of Artemis ’Ayporépa, whose statue carried a bow *. 
Women in travail invoked Artemis Aoyefa, and very many 
of the titles of Artemis express the functions of Eileithyia ; 
the two goddesses were not infrequently worshipped in the 
same temple, and in some representations their symbols and 
their features are not distinct. Even at Argos, where the 
goddess of child-birth was more closely associated with 
Hera, she bears on Argive coins the quiver of Artemis 
(Coin Pl. B 51). 

There might, then, seem more reason for deriving Eilei- 
thyia from Artemis rather than from Hera; but the most 
ancient tradition makes for the view expressed above. For 
we find both in Homer and Hesiod that Eileithyia is regarded 
as the daughter of Hera, and is sent or kept back at Hera’s 
command!; and the legend in Crete gave her the same 
genealogy. Being developed, then, from the conception of 
Hera as a goddess of marriage who had power over the lives 
of women, and being associated with Artemis, she cannot be 
explained away as a lunar goddess ; for it has been shown 
that neither Hera nor Artemis had originally any proved 
connexion with the moon. And though a very late writer 
misnames Eileithyia Selene?, and some Greek writers 
believed that the moon affected the processes and condi- 
tions necessary to child-birth®, there is no proof that any 
genuine Greek cult gave her that name or adopted that 
physical theory. 

® Cf. the quiver-bearing Eileithyiae on coins of Argos (Coin Pl. B §1.) 
> Vide Artemis ®. 
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As Hera-worship prevailed throughout the whole of Greece, 
we should expect to find the cult of her daughter Eileithyia 
prevalent also, and we hear of it in Athens, Boeotia, Arcadia, 
Argos, Sparta, Messene, Elis, and Achaea, in the Greek islands 
Crete and Delos, and in Italy *-**. It is impossible to fix 
upon any single locality as the cradle of the cult, and the 
reasons seem insufficient for accepting Miiller’s theory that it 
spread from Crete to Delos, and thence to Attica*. There 
certainly appears to have been a vague Attic tradition pointing 
to the great antiquity of the worship of the goddess in Delos, 
and to its connexion with the Attic, while two of her primitive 
xoana in Athens are connected with Crete®. And the influ- 
ence of the Attic-Delian cult may have propagated the worship 
in certain places. The temple of Ejileithyia in Argolis was 
connected with the return of Helen from Attica-and with the 
probably Attic myth that Helen was the mother of Iphigenia 
by Theseus °. 

In the Delian worship*, so far as the hymn of Olen 
expressed it, she was more than a divinity of childbirth: the 
poet invoked her as a primaeval goddess, older than Cronos, 
a dispenser of destiny, and the mother of Eros. Whether 
these ideas were inspired, as Welcker supposes, by the in- 
fluence of the Samothracian belief that Eros was the son of 
earth, and by a certain affinity between Eileithyia and the 
earth-goddess°, or whether Eileithyia had for Olen and the 
Delian belief something of the character of Aphrodite-Moira, 
it is clear that the goddess who brings life into the world was, 
in Delos at least, a divinity of ancient cult, and allied to the 
highest of the Olympians. This more august conception of 
her is presented also in the stately lines of Pindar’s ode‘. 

We can thus understand the special sanctity that in certain 
places attached to her shrine; as at Hermione, where none 
but the priestess might approach her statue 1", and at Sparta, 
where she was worshipped in company with Apollo Kapvetos 
and Artemis ‘Hyezdyn4, and at Bura in Achaea, where her 

® Miiller, Dorians, 1. p. 312. although on p. 128 of vol. 3 he regards 


> Paus. 2. 22, 6. her as a lunar goddess. 
© Welcker, Griech. Gotterl, 1. p. 359, 4 Artemis “°, 
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shrine was next to those of Demeter, Aphrodite, and 
Dionysos*°, In Crete and probably elsewhere she acquired 
a political significance as a city-goddess, in whose temple 
state decrees and inscribed treaties might be treasured ?; 
and we may find the same idea in the Elean worship on 
the hill of Cronos at Olympia, of which Pausanias gives 
us a very curious account !8. Under the name of ElAeléua 
"Odvpria she was invoked in hymns and attended by a yearly 
priestess ; and she shared her temple with a mysterious divinity 
called Sosipolis, ‘the saviour of the city, who was imagined 
to take the form of a serpent or a little child* and to 
whom the greatest reverence was paid. For of the double 
temple that part which contained the altar of Eileithyia 
was accessible to the crowd; but none might enter the inner 
part, the shrine of Sosipolis, except the priestess, and she 
only with veiled head; in the outer shrine the maidens 
and married women waited and sang the hymn; in matters 
of the greatest import oaths were taken in the name of 
Sosipolis. The mystery and sanctity of this worship and 
its connexion with Eileithyia were explained by the local 
legend, which recounted how, just before a great battle 
between the men of Elis and Arcadia, an Elean woman 
arrived bringing a new-born babe in her arms, saying that 
she had been bidden ina dream to take it to her countrymen’s 
aid. The trustful Elean generals thereupon placed the infant 
in the forefront of the battle; when the Arcadians charged, 
the babe turned into a serpent before their eyes, and in their 
dismay they were routed with great slaughter by the men of 
Elis, who, after the battle, raised the temple on the spot 
where the serpent disappeared. The story explains, and was 
perhaps invented to explain, the meaning of the name Zwotl- 
moAts, and the form of his manifestation. 

The question who this infant-god really was concerns our 


* I would suggest that the female ElAei@ua ’'OAupmia: and that the snake 
head, inscribed ’OAvpwia, on fourth- seen on some of the Elean coins set 
century coins of Elis is not that of an over against the eagle is the animal form 
ordinary nymph as Dr. Head supposes of Sosipolis. 

(Hist. Num. p. 356), but represents 
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view about the character of Eileithyia in this worship. 
Some light is thrown on Sosipolis from another passage in 
Pausanias’ description of Elis, where he mentions a temple of 
Tvx7, in or near which was a small shrine of ‘the saviour of the 
city’; the deity of the shrine was represented under the form 
in which he appeared to some one in a dream, as a young boy 
clad in a star-bespangled cloak and holding in his hand the 
horn of plenty. The Sosipolis of Elis is probably the Zeus- 
Dionysos of Crete in the form of infant or boy®*, and Eileithyia 
was regarded as his foster-mother and as the Tux of the 
state. We may note that at Elis the altar of Pan and 
Aphrodite* was shared by Tyche, whom Pindar calls Pepe- 
TOALs. 

This development of the character of Eileithyia may have 
been very ancient, and yet need not have been deduced from 
the primary idea of .a Hera Eileithyia ; it may be due merely 
to the conception of the birth-goddess who through her func- 
tion had relation with Aphrodite and the deities of growth 
and vegetation on the one hand, and with the Fates on the 
other, and who therefore would aid the growth of the state 
and personify its fate. 

As regards the representation of Eileithyia in monuments, 
Pausanias supplies us with some evidence. We find that the 
torch was her frequent emblem and was sometimes held in 
such a way as to distinguish her statues from those of 
Artemis: thus her image in the temple at Aegium repre- 
sented her with one hand stretched out straight before her, 
and holding up a torch with the other!®. This enables us, as 
Professor Gardner has pointed out 4, to interpret as ElAei@ua 
the figure or two figures on coins of Argos holding in each 
hand a torch, one raised, one lowered (Coin Pl. B 51); and 
we find on coins of Bura a similar figure with one hand 
raised and a torch in the other hand °. 

® Vide Zeus-chapter, p. 38. certified representation of a child ’Aya6ds 

> Gerhard’s view (Ueber Agatho- Baipov. 
daemon und Bona Dea) that Sosipolis © Paus. 5.15, 4. 
is an ‘Aya@ds Saiuov is open to the 4 Num. Com. Faus. p. 39. 


objection pointed out by O. Kern (474. ° 6,8. 1. 
Mittherl. 1891, p. 24) that we have no 
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Besides the torch there is no traditional attribute by which 
we can recognize the goddess. The treatment of the drapery, 
for instance, is not at all uniform in the various representa- 
tions*; although on many of the vases we see her clad in 
a single sleeveless chiton, and Pausanias describes the statue 
at Aegium as covered from the head to the feet with 
a lightly woven garment, which might seem to be a natural 
characteristic of the goddess of child-birth. But on some of 
the coins she has the chiton and himation; and we can draw 
no conclusion from the account of the various statues in 
Pausanias ; for though he says that only at Athens were the 
féava of Eileithyia enveloped in drapery from head to foot, 
he contradicts this by his account of the figure at Aegium. 

As the goddess was an austere divinity, the daughter of 
Hera, and associated with Artemis and the Moirae and the 
fortune of the state, her form was always draped, and a 
nude Eileithyia is an inconceivable representation ; although 
it has been supposed that her statue, the work of the Athenian 
Euclides, in her temple at Bura?° was undraped. As I have 
elsewhere suggested, this incongruity only arises from 
a misunderstanding of Pausanias’ phrase: if the last sentence 
quoted in the note must mean ‘and Demeter is clad,’ the 
statement can have no point unless it implies that the other 
figures were naked, and we should have the absurdity of 
a nude Eileithyia, the goddess of Bura, who appears on the 
coins of the city in full attire. But we avoid the difficulty if 
we interpret the words to mean ‘ Demeter has a sacred robe,’ 
perhaps a woven peplos, such as was often laid on the images 
of goddesses. 

That which is most significant of Eileithyia is the gesture 
of the hands, one of which in many representations of coins 
and vases is upraised with the palm opened outwards, 


® Vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. 
alt. Kunst, 2. 229, 228, 393, 729; Bau- 
meister, p. 218. 

b Vide note in the Classical Review, 
1888, p. 324. I was wrong in saying 
that the phrase «at rn Anynrpi torw 
io6hs could not possibly mean ‘and 


Demeter is draped’; for in another 
passage, 2. 30, I, Pausanias does use 
this clumsy expression for the descrip- 
tion of a draped statue; but this 
does not concern the rest of my argu- 
ment. 
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a gesture which belonged to a sort of natural magic or 
mesmerism, and was supposed to assist child-birth*®. The 
lifting of the torch, which in itself was the emblem of light 
and life, had probably the same intention. | 
As regards the expression and treatment of the face, little 
can be said; for no great plastic representation of Eileithyia 
has come down to us >, while the faces of the vase-figures lack 
meaning and character, and the coin-types are mostly late 
and bad. If the head on the Elean coins, inscribed ’OAuyzia, 
is as I have suggested the head of Eileithyia, we can only 
say that the Eleans in the fifth century represented her with 
the forms of Artemis or the nymphs; we should have expected 
to find a certain solemnity and matronly character, as in heads 
of Hera ; an archaic bronze of the British Museum (Pl. LIX) 
gives her something of the form and character of Aphrodite. 
The only famous name among those of the artists to 
whom statues of Eileithyia are attributed is Damophon’s, 
who carved an acrolithic statue of her for her temple at 
Aegium!’; we are told that her form was covered with 
a finely woven garment, and that she held one hand straight 
out and a torch in the other; but as regards its general 
character and expression we have no grounds for conjecture. 


* Vide coins of Bura, Num. Comm. 
Paus. S. 1, and compare Eileithyia 
standing with upraised hand behind 
Zeus at the birth of Athena; Gerhard, 
Auserles. Vasend. vol. 1. Taf. 3,4. The 
reverse gesture, which retarded birth, 
was the ‘ digiti inter se pectine iuncti’ 
(Ovid, Met. 9. 299). 

> Of the very archaic period there are 
certain kneeling and naked female figures 
which are of the same type as the Adyn 
dy yévaoww'®: but we can scarcely call 
these ElAci@ua:. They are more pro- 
bably Genetyllides, inferior 3afpoves that 
watched over child-birth. Kekulé dis- 
covers an ElA¢ci6ua in a relief found at 


Athens and now in private possession, 
described and represented in Annals del 
Inst. 1864, Taf. d’Agg. 8. p. 108. We 
see a tall female figure, clad in a high- 
girt chiton and himation, holding in one 
hand what seems to be a torch, and in 
the other something which Kekulé 
interprets as swaddling-clothes; she is 
resting this hand on the head of a male 
person whose diadem and drapery show 
to be Asclepios, and he argues that 
there is no other divinity to whom 
Asclepios could be thus subordinated 
but Eileithyia. The style appears to 
be of the fourth century B.c. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
APHRODITE-WORSHIP. 


THE worship of Aphrodite was perhaps as widely diffused 
around the Mediterranean lands as that of any other Hellenic 
divinity. We find it in North Greece, and in especial honour 
at Thebes ; in the country of Attica, in the city, and the coast; 
in Megara, Corinth, and the Corinthian colonies; in Sicyon, 
Hermione, Epidauros, and Argos; in Laconia there was 
a special and important form of the worship ; there are com- 
paratively slight traces of it in Arcadia, but abundant testi- 
mony of its prevalence in Elis and on the coast of Achaea. 
The most famous centres of the cult were the Greek islands, 
Cyprus, Cythera, and Crete. It spread with Greek coloniza- 
tion over the shores of the Black Sea, to Phanagoria for 
example ; and it was one of the chief public worships in most 
of the Greek cities of the coast of Asia Minor, notably at 

‘ Cnidos; while from the Troad issued the worship of Aphrodite, 
that was associated with the name of her favourite hero 
Aeneas, and was borne to the mainland of Greece, to Sicily, 
and Italy. Finally we have proofs of the worship of the 
goddess at Naucratis and Saguntum !—. 

, But in spite of its wide prevalence in the Hellenic world, 
there is no valid evidence that the cult of Aphrodite belonged 
to the aboriginal religion of the Hellenic nation. The com- 
parison of the texts and the monuments leads to the conclusion 
that she was originally an Oriental divinity, and that after her 
adoption into Greece she retained in many local worships 

‘ many traits of her Oriental character. 

"But this view has not been always accepted ; some writers * 


t 


® E.g. Preller, Griech. Mythol. 1. pp. 404, 405; on the other hand, 
271°; Roscher, Aphrodite—ZLexicon, Welcker (Gréechische Gotterlehre, 1. 
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on Greek religion holding the opinion that, though for the 
most part the goddess appears as an Oriental or Graeco- 
Oriental personage, yet there was a primitive Hellenic divinity 
who became merged in this. This opinion is sometimes put 
forth without any statement of evidence, and it is a necessary 
question what the evidence is that might be stated in its 
favour. Now the criteria for judging that any given worship 
was aboriginal Hellenic are such as these: the evidence of 
the name, where the interpretation of the name shows clearly 
its Greek origin or its origin among the larger race to whom 
the Hellenic family belonged; the existence of the worship, 
and the traditional antiquity attaching to it, among those 
tribes whose seats were especially remote from foreign influ- 
ence ; its association with certain ritual and ideas of a primi- 
tive Hellenic cast; or, lastly, the prevalence of ancient 
tradition connecting by lincal descent certain Hellenic stocks 
with the divinity in question. 

We have such proofs as these of the aboriginal character of 
the leading worships that have been examined hitherto; but 
these tests applied to the origin of the Aphrodite-cult lead to 
a different result. 

The name tells us nothing *; so far as philology has hitherto 
attempted to explain it, it may be Aryan or Semitic. To 
explain the name Kuzps as a Greek form of the Sabine 
goddess Kupra ” is altogether unnatural, for the Sabine god- 
dess so far as we know her bears no relation to Aphrodite, 
and Kuzprs is undoubtedly a Greek local title of the goddess 


pp. 608 and 666) maintains the wholly 
Oriental character of the goddess, and 
finds no place for a goddess of love 
in the older Hellenic system ; and this 
view is tacitly accepted in the last 
edition of Preller: Preller-Robert, 1. 
p. 345. The only recent attempt to dis- 
prove the Oriental origin of the cult, and 
to claim it entirely for the primitive 
Greek religion, has been made by Enman 
(Mém. de l’ Acad, a. St. Pélersbourg, 
34. 1886), who ignores much of the 
evidence; one of his chief premises, 
‘ Aphrodite erscheint unter den gleichen 


Bedingungen wie Athene und Artemis 
in allen Landschaften als Gottin,’ p. 17, 
is demonstrably untrue. For the suse 
ceptibility of early Hellas to Oriental 
influences vide Otto Gruppe, Dee grie- 
chischen Culte, pp. 156, 157. 

* An ingenious attempt has been 
made to explain the name as a Greek 
mispronunciation of Ashtoret by F. 
Hommel in Fleckeisen’s Meue Jahr- 
biicher fir Philologie, 1882, p.176; but 
philological analogies are wanting. 

> Vide Enman, of. cét. 


+ 
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of Cyprus, whom no one could maintain to be Hellenic in her 
origin. 

When we examine the centres of this worship in Greece, 
we find nowhere attaching to it such autochthonous sanctity 
as for instance attached to Demeter at Eleusis, to Athena 
on the Acropolis of Athens and at Alalcomenae, or to 
Artemis in Arcadia. In the last-named region, of all Hellas 
the land of most primitive cult, the only two temples of 
Aphrodite that might according to the record have been 
ancient, were that on Mount Cotilum, above Bassae, and that 
of the Paphian Aphrodite at Tegea 7,78; the worship of 
Aphrodite Erycine at Psophis was evidently a late importa- 
tion 2°. In Attica and at Athens the older cults of Aphrodite 
betray their direct or indirect connexion with the East in 
the names, or traditions, or practices associated with them. 
Such religious titles as Ovpavla, ’Emtpayia, év Kiros are to be 
referred to the Oriental goddess ; in the Attic deme Athmon, 
the rites of Aphrodite Ourania were said to be introduced 
by King Porphyrion, who may be regarded as the personifi- 
cation of Phoenician commerce }*, and at Phalerum and 
Athens the goddess was connected with the immigrant The- 
seus 14> and her Cretan double Ariadne, and her ritual at 
Athens illustrated the curious Oriental idea of the confusion 
of the sexes’, In fact, whenever an Aphrodite-cult in any 
Greek state claimed to be of remote antiquity, its foreign 
origin usually stood confessed. 

In no Hellenic community was Aphrodite regarded as the 
divine ancestress, with one salient exception, which itself 
strongly supports the view here maintained. At Thebes she 
was closely related to Cadmus ®, the mythic founder of the 


' city; and it is probable that the name Harmonia was a title 


of the goddess herself, as we hear of an Aphrodite “Appa at 


' Delphi’. Therefore the chorus of women in the Septem 


contra Thebas appeal to Cypris for aid as ‘the first mother of 
the race, for from thy blood we are sprung ™°,’ although we 
do not hear that she was designated even at Thebes as tarpya. 
But Cadmus and Aphrodite were not autochthonous person- 
ages of the Theban soil; the stranger hero coming from the 
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East brings with him the worship of the Eastern divinity, and 
among the ancient anathemata of Harmonia at Thebes was 
a statue of Aphrodite Ourania, a title that points always to 
the East. In Semitic cities, as will be noted, she was promi- 
nently a city-goddess ; that to some extent she was this at 
Thebes, bears witness not to any primitive idea of Hellenic 
religion, but to the surviving influence of Oriental tradition. 
Again, her connexion with other genuinely Greek worships 
was neither so ancient nor so close as to incline us to believe 
that the cult of Aphrodite belonged from the beginning to the 
Greek circle, or grew up spontaneously within it. Because in 
the /izad Aphrodite is styled the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione **, and Dione is a name that belongs to the oldest 
native religion, we have no right to conclude that we are here 
on the track of a primitive Greek goddess of love, who faded 
at the coming of her more powerful sister from the East. 


The daughter of Dione was never distinguished from the 


foam-born goddess of Cyprus, except by later mytho- 
graphers *8, nor have we any evidence that her relationship 
with Dione was acknowledged in a single Greek cult*; so far 
as we know it was a poetical fiction, or a popular belief that 
may have arisen at Dodona, and the cause of the fiction or 
the belief was the desire to admit the Oriental divinity into 
the Hellenic pantheon by a sort of legal adoption, as we find 
the later and partly alien deities, Bacchus and Asclepios, were 
admitted. As Zeus was given her for a father, it is not easy 
to explain why Dione rather than Hera was selected as her 
adoptive mother; for we hear of no prominent Dodonean 
cult of Aphrodite. It may have been due to the epic arrange- 


® We have no certain trace of any 
public worship of Aphrodite at Dodona, 
the chief seat of Dione’s cult ; Carapanos 
believes that one of the chapels dis- 
covered near the temenos of the great 
temple was Aphrodite’s (Dodone, p. 
156), but the single inscription which he 
found ® is not sufficient evidence. Dione 
was worshipped on the Acropolis of 
Athens, but not in any connexion with 
any worship of Aphrodite, as far as is 


known, but rather with Athena Polias 
(Atstthetlungen d. deutsch. Inst. 1889, p. 
350); the monuments that show Aphro- 
dite and Dione together are extremely 
rare and have no discoverable reference 


to cult; the relief in the Museum of 


Vienne found in that locality, repre- 
senting Aphrodite and Dione seated 
together under an oak, is of a late 
period (Gas. Arch, 1879, Pl. 12). 


et ili a aad 
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ment of the tale of Troy, with its marked antagonism between 
Aphrodite and Hera. Or it may be supposed that the foreign 
origin of Aphrodite was too obvious for the early genealogist 
to afhliate her to any of the leading Olympian goddesses ; 
and that therefore she was made the daughter of the faded 
divinity Dione, whose worship was of scant fame and vogue 
in Greece. The Homeric genealogy is not mentioned in 
Hesiod, who speaks only of her birth from the sea, and in 
Homer generally the Oriental character of the goddess is 
less clearly presented than it was in contemporary worship, 
for in his poems she appears merely under the aspect 
of the effeminate goddess of love. In Eastern and also in 
Greek religion she was always more than this, and Homer 
was probably aware of her more manifold aspect; but it suited 
his epic purpose thus to represent the goddess of Asia Minor, 
the friend of the heroes of the 7rvoad and the enemy of the 
Greeks ; and after all he clearly recognizes in the daughter of 


' Dione the divinity of Cyprus. Putting together the accounts 
_ of Homer and Hesiod, we can conclude that some time before 
. the Homeric period the goddess had become partly Hellen- 


— 


ot, A 


ized, but that the foreign elements in the local cults and 
legends were marked and strongly felt, and that in Homer’s 
time she had no very clearly defined relations with any of the 
Greek divinities. It has often been observed that the song of 
Demodocus in the Odyssey, in which she appears as the faith- 
less wife of Hephaestos, is inconsistent with the other Homeric 
passages that mention Charis as his wife; and Lucian makes 
merry over the bigamy of the fire-god*. -The Homeric 
hymns to Hephaestos and Aphrodite nowhere make mention 
of these divinities together ; and the later poetical tradition 
may have been inspired by the lay of Demodocus; or the 
singer in the Odyssey, as well as the later poets such as 
Apollonius Rhodius, may have been following the religious 
tradition of Lemnos, the special home of Hephaestos, where 
possibly the worship of Aphrodite also was indigenous ®. 

* There has not as yet been found the goddess of the island, is only another 


any direct evidence of an Aphrodite- name for the great goddess of Asia 
cult in Lemnos; but probably Chryse, Minor. At Athens, where the cult of 
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But no other local cult in Greece associated the two divinities; 
we cannot therefore say that their casual association in litera- 
ture at all supports the theory that she was a goddess of the 
primitive Hellenic religion. 

Nor is this theory confirmed by her relations in myth and 
religion with Ares, even if the latter were known to be 
genuinely Hellenic in his origin*. The poetical legends in 
Homer and Hesiod no doubt point to some real connexion 
in the local worships of Ares and Aphrodite; we hear of 
a temple of Ares at Athens near the Council-hall, that con- 
tained two images of Aphrodite, and of a temple dedicated to 
Ares and Aphrodite on the road from Argos to Mantinea ; at 
Latus in Crete the two were invoked together in the formula 
of a treaty of alliance, and Pindar styles him the ‘husband of 
Aphrodite, the lord of the brazen chariot °°.’ 

But the occasional combination of two cults, of which one 
may be native to the soil, is never any reason at all for 
denying the foreign origin of the other; in fact it was generally 
through such combination that a foreign worship took root 
in the new land, according to some affinity of ritual or divine 
character, or for some local reason. The reason in this case is 
not hard to suggest, if we suppose that the connexion between 
the two divinities sprang up at Thebes. For Ares was the 
prevailing god of the city and land, and with the coming of 
Cadmus and Harmonia came the worship of the Oriental 
goddess, and the older and the imported cult may have been 
reconciled by the fiction of a marriage, of which Harmonia 
was afterwards regarded as the offspring. This alliance would 
have been all the more natural, if the Aphrodite of Thebes 
appeared in the form of the armed goddess, a very common 
type of the Oriental divinity. 

The belief that there must have been a primitive Greek 
Aphrodite has been often maintained on the ground of 
the frequent rapprochement of her cult to that of Hebe and the 
Charites, and from her occasional connexion with the Horae. 
Hephaestos was probably very ancient, ® Vide Tiimpel, Ares und Aphrodite, 


he had a temple in common with  Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. Suppl. 641. 
Athena; Aug. de C#v. Dei, bk. 18.ch. 12. 
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Certainly these goddesses are often and naturally mentioned 
together ®*. In the /iad it is the Charites who wove her 
ambrosial robe; and Demodocus sang of the Charites who 
washed her and anointed her with oil when she retired to 
Cyprus. We hear in the Homeric hymn to Apollo of Har- 
monia, Hebe, and Aphrodite dancing hand in hand. In the 
Hesiodic description of the creation of Pandora, the adérma 
Tlet6é, ‘the lady of persuasion,’ who with the Charites adorns 
the dangerous maiden, is probably none other than Aphrodite, 
who is mentioned also at the beginning of the 7heogony, 
together with Themis, Hebe, and Dione, among the divinities 
of whom Hesiod is going to sing. And the poet of the Cypria 
speaks of the Nymphs and the Graces with golden Aphrodite 
singing their fair songs about the slopes of Mount Ida. The 
natural affinity of these goddesses was recognized in more 
than one public cult °°. 

We have also epigraphical evidence that the worship of 
Aphrodite Colias on the Attic promontory opposite Aegina was 
connected with a temple of Hebe in that vicinity. At Sparta 
there was a statue of Aphrodite "Ay BodAoyipa, ‘the putter-off of 
old age, standing apparently near to the statues of sleep and 
death, and Plutarch quotes the line from one of the choral 
hymns, ‘Set old age far from us, O fair Aphrodite 4.’ The 
relationship of the Charites with the goddess appeared in 
certain statues of them which Pausanias saw in their temple at 
Elis, wearing some of the emblems of Aphrodite, the rose and 
the myrtle, for he says ‘ of all divinities they are most akin to 
this goddess,’ and the statue of Eros stood by their side on the 
same base. In the Homeric hymn to Venus, the Hours are 
said to adorn the goddess with the same golden necklaces as 
they deck themselves with, and their figures also on later 
monuments bear close resemblance to Aphrodite’s 4 1071, 

But these facts are explained if we suppose that the great 
goddess of anterior Asia came at an early date to the shores 
of Greece with the character of a divinity of vegetation, who 
had power over the various forms of life and birth in the 
world, and who was therefore akin to the Charites of ancient 
worship at Orchomenos and Athens; and that she came also 
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with the aspect and functions of a divinity of love, beauty, and 
youth, and was thus brought near to the Greek Hebe. 

It has been suggested by Kekulé*® that the last-named 
goddess who was worshipped at Phlius and Sicyon, under the 
name of Dia, was originally the Hellenic Aphrodite herself, 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. But the mere coincidence 
between the names of Dia and Dione, who was made the 
mother of Aphrodite, is a very slight argument : his suggestion 
would have more weight if Hebe, Dione, and Aphrodite were 
closely associated in ancient myth and widely prevalent cult. 
But this is by no means the case; in the myths and the 
monuments of art Hebe approaches nearer to Hera than to 
Aphrodite; their combination in the Attic worship is an 
isolated instance, and not known to be very ancient, and 
Hebe has no prominent function as a goddess of love and 
marriage. 

Nor can we say that the association of Aphrodite and the 
Charites belongs to a primitive period ; in the most ancient 
and solemn worship of these latter goddesses at the Boeotian 
Orchomenos, Aphrodite cannot be found to have had any 
place’; and their cult on the Acropolis of Athens seems to 
have been equally independent of her, nor did she borrow 
their names or titles. 

Nor, lastly, can any proof of the antiquity of her religion 
in Hellas be derived from her relations with Eros: for as 
the child and companion of Aphrodite, he figures only in the 
later literature and occasional later cult *’. The only ancient 
centres of Eros-worship were Thespiae and Parion, where he 


®* Kekulé, Hebe (1867). fountain and that locality were sacred 

b Miiller, on the contrary, in his to Venus; it may be that Virgil knew 
Orchomenos, p. 173, supposes a close of the fountain as one of the chief haunts 
local connexion between Aphrodite and _ of the Graces, with whom in later litera- 
the goddesses of Orchomenos; but the ture Aphrodite is so closely connected. 
sole evidence is Servius’ interpretation The writer (Dr. Roscher) of the article 
of the epithet Acidalia applied toAphro- on Aphrodite in Roscher’s Lexzcon 
dite in Virg. Aen.1.720. Herefersthis merely follows Miiller. The view ex- 
to the fountain near Orchomenos where _ pressed in the Budletin de Correspond- 
the Graces were wont to bathe: it is ance Hellénique, 1889, p. 471, about 
merely an unfortunate literary epithet of ‘Aphrodité, la déesse de qui relévent 
Virgil's, and it does not prove that that les Charités,’ is quite untenable. 
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was regarded probably not merely as the personification of 
human love, but as a physical and elemental force, a divinity 
of fertility. With these cults Aphrodite has nothing to do. 
This itself is a strong negative argument against the aboriginal 
antiquity of her worship in Hellas; for had it been part of the 
common religious inheritance of the people, one would suppose 
that it would have been attracted into the circle of the most 
ancient cult of Eros, whose character and functions were so 
like her own. 

It does not appear then that the belief in the primitive 
Hellenic origin of Aphrodite is borne out by her relations 
with other recognizably Hellenic divinities. 7 

The belief sometimes seems to rest on the difficulty of 
imagining that the ancient Greeks could have dispensed with 
a goddess of love; but this difficulty would be only serious 
if it were proved that every other old Aryan race had been 
blessed with such a divinity*®. But this is by no means 
certain, and the danger of a priori reasoning from one religion 
to another is now sufficiently recognized. 

We can now deal with the question under what form and 


. with what characteristics the goddess of the East was known 


TN 
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and worshipped by the earliest Greeks. If her original 
personality were made clear and precise, we could then 
estimate how far this was transformed in the later Hellenic 
imagination. But to give a precise picture of the Oriental 
goddess is difficult, because, as her names were many, her 
aspect and functions may have varied even more than we 
know in the various centres of the Semitic worship. The 
names Ishtar, Attar Athare, Atargatis-Derceto, Astarte de- 
signate the same goddess inthe Assyrian, Aramaic, Canaanite, 
Phoenician tongues. The female Baal, known as Belit and 


* It is probable that a divinity of 
human love in the abstract is a creation 
alien to the spirit of any very ancient 
religion ; the early Aryan and Semitic 
races had divinities enough and to spare 
of vegetation and fertility, and any 
of these could supervise human love 
and birth as part of a wider physical 


law. Therefore it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that before the arrival of 
Aphrodite there was a mysterious 
vacuum in Greek religion which the 
people would feel. She may have 
arrived not necessarily because she was 
wanted, but because she was brought. 
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to the Greeks as Mylitta, at Carthage as Tanit, was origin- 
ally in all probability the same divinity, although some- 
times distinguished in local worship. The Persian Anaitis, 
though naturally and in origin distinct, came to be coloured 
with the religious ideas of the Babylonian Nana-worship ; 
and these and the name appear in the later Hellenic cult 
of Artemis Nanaea*. Lastly, we have the Syro-Arabian 
Allat, an armed goddess identified sometimes with Athena, 
sometimes with Aphrodite Ourania. As regards the character 


of this widely worshipped goddess of the Semitic peoples. | 


there is much obscurity in detail ; but there are certain leading 
traits which may be gathered from the cults and myths, and 


which may be briefly stated here on account of their impor- . 


tance for the Greek worship, as they reappear in the Hellenic 
goddess °°. In the Assyrian myth of Ishtar who descends 
into the lower world, and whose lovers come to an untimely 
end, we have a goddess whose myth and cult refers to the 
vegetation of the earth, and with whom in some places, 
Byblos for example, Adon or Tammuz was associated. It was 
easy for such a divinity to come to be considered as a power 
of the lower world also, and this may explain why terracotta 
images of her were put into Phoenician graves”, and it probably 
explains many of the Greck views and titles of Aphrodite, 
It has sometimes been asserted that the Semitic goddess was 
a lunar divinity; but that she was originally this is most 
improbable, as in the Semitic imagination the moon was 
a male power, and the lunar qualities and symbols came to 
Astarte from her early connexion with Isis®. Under her 
Syrian and Phoenician name Atargatis or Derketo, at 
Bambyce and Ascalon she was regarded as a divinity of the 
waters. But this nature-goddess became a goddess of the 
city at Ascalon, Byblos, and Carthage, wearing a mural crown, 
and sometimes represented as equipped with bow or spear. 
She was also prominently a goddess of love and sexual 


® Vide pp. 484, 485. explains the form of Astarte on the 

> Perrot and Chipiez, vol. 3. p. 202. _ stele of Jehav-milk, king of Byblos, as 

© Vide Baethgen, Beitrage zur Sems- due to the blending of Phoenician and 
tischen Religionsgeschichte, p. 31, who Egyptian ideas. 
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| passion, and her rites at Babylon, Byblos, and Bambyce were 
( notorious for the temple prostitution practised there ®° °¢, 
A different illustration of the prominence of the sexual idea 
_ was the practice of voluntary mutilation of which we hear at 
| Bambyce, and which found its way into the rites of Cybele. 
| To the same darker side of this worship belonged that strange 
idea of the confusion of sex, the blending of the male and 
/ female natures in one divine person. The usual illustration 
, of this mysterious Oriental fancy is the description found in 
Macrobius of the statue of the Venus Barbata of Cyprus: 
‘there is in Cyprus a statue of her bearded, but with female 
dress, with the sceptre and the signs of the male nature, and 
they think that the same goddess is both male and female. 
Aristophanes calls her Aphroditos.’ This statement which 
explains the ‘duplex Amathusia’ in Catullus’ ode, is repeated 
by Servius, and is supported by the similar statement of 
Joannes Lydus that the ‘Pamphylians once paid worship to 
a bearded Aphrodite '!%*” As no such statue has yet with 
certainty been found in Cyprus, it has been doubted whether 
we can fairly attribute this idea to the Semitic religion at all. 
But there is much that is proved by literary evidence that 
cannot be attested by archaeological, and the lack of illustra- 
tion from the monuments ought not to invalidate such 
a precise assertion as that of Macrobius about a fact which he 
could scarcely have invented, and which explains better than 
anything else the origin of the Greek Hermaphrodite*. In 
fact the Semitic idea of the androgynous divinity is not 
attested merely by Macrobius: on a Ninevite inscription pre- 
served in the British Museum there appears to be an allusion 
to this double character of Ishtar, just as a later Phoenician 
inscription speaks of a ‘King Astarte.’ The same idea 
appears in the legends of Semiramis, the warlike goddess- 
queen who wears male attire and repudiates marriage*®. This 
* It seems more reasonable to derive the double Herme of male and female 
this abnormal type from certain religious divinity on a late Chaldean (?) relief; 
ideas than from the observation of cer- Lajard, Culte de Vénus en Orient, 
tain abnormal phenomena in nature. Pl. r. 1. 


b Vide letter from Mansell to Lenor- € Diod. Sicul. 2. chs. 6 and 14. 
mant, Gasetie Archéol. 1879, p. 62; cf. 
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strange conception may have had its origin in a theological 
dogma: that the divinity being perfect must possess all the 
powers—passive and active—of creation; but the forms in 
which the idea was expressed were likely to be tainted with 
sensuality. 

A no less remarkable belief was that which, according to — 
some authorities, prevailed in certain communities devoted to — 
the Semitic goddess: namely, that though a mother, she was , 
also a virgin 119°. At least, we hear of the ‘virgo caelestis’ at 
Carthage*, the virgin-Allat in Arabia’, the virgin-mother 
ta Petra; and the same contradiction has been found in the 
cult and legends of Phrygia and Caria®. Whether this is a deve- 
lopment and a purification of an older and grosser conception 
of Ishtar, regarded in the Babylonian legend as a mother- 
goddess but unmarried, or choosing her temporary partners 
at will, does not concern us here ; the same perplexing double 
character of the divinity has been noticed in the Artemis- 
worship, and it has been supposed to have left traces even 
in the Hellenic Aphrodite. 

Such in very brief outline are the main recognized traits of ( 
the Oriental goddess ; and it remains to trace her forms and f 
further development in Greece. We may distinguish between | 
those Aphrodite-cults which preserved in name or rite clear — 
traces of their Oriental origin, and those which had become 
fully Hellenized, and we shall find even in the latter very few 
ideas that may not have been developed from the original 
character of the Semitic divinity. 

The clearest sign of the Eastern goddess in the Greek 
community is the title Otpavla. This was the literal transla- ( 
tion for the Semitic title ‘Méleket Aschamaim,’ ‘the queen | 
of the heavens, which Ezekiel applies to her. Semitic 
scholars have not been able to give a very precise significance 
to this phrase, and the Greek term that translates it is also 


= 
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® Aug. de Civ. Det, 2. 4. who gave birth to Dusares; it is possible 
> Vide Epiphanius, Panarium, 51 that in these beliefs Map@évos or Képn 
(vol. 2, p. 483 Dind.), who speaks of only meant the ‘unmarried’ goddess, 
the Képy or Map6évos at Alexandria, and that they do not contain any idea 
who brought forth Ald», and the ofa miraculous conception. 
‘maiden’ divinity among the Arabs, © Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 446, 447. 
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rather vague. We should be probably wrong in assigning to 
it any distinct solar or lunar or astral meaning ; it is probably 
sufficient to interpret it as the name of the goddess whose 
seat was in heaven, and whose power reached through the 
world*. And the Greek epithet may have been as vague as 
the title "OAvpaia, which was applied to her at Sparta***. 
The moral or spiritual intention of the term Ovpavla is cer- 
tainly late, being probably derived from the Platonic 
philosophy and perhaps never recognized in actual cult. Its 
chief importance for us, in tracing the origin of the Aphrodite 
cult, is that the title alludes as a rule to the Eastern worship ; 
the direct and indirect evidence of this is too strong to be ques- 
tioned ®. Pausanias tells us that the Assyrians were the first 
who instituted the worship of Ourania, which was afterwards 
held in honour by the Cyprians, Paphians, and the Phoe- 
nicians of Ascalon; the goddess of Hierapolis in Syria is 
regarded as Ourania by Lucian, or the writer whose treatise 
on the Syrian divinity bears his name. The statement in 
Pausanias seems mainly derived from Herodotus, who regards 
the temple at Ascalon as the oldest sanctuary of Ourania, to 
which the temple in Cyprus was affiliated according to Cypriote 
belief. The historian adds that the Persians acquired this 
worship at a later period from the Assyrians and Arabians. 

The Carthaginian goddess was also known by this name; 
and its non-Hellenic connotation is further attested by the 
freedom with which the Greeks applied it to the foreign 
divinities of other nations than the Semitic. Thus the armed 
goddess of Libya, sometimes identified with Athena, was 
styled Ourania, and so also was the goddess Artimpasa of 
the Scythians*°'; we may suppose that the reason of this 
lay in the likeness these divinities bore to the Asiatic goddess 
rather than in the purity of the worship. 

From the prevalent application, then, of this title to the 

* In Greek cult it certainly never con- the title ’Agrepia is not found in cult, 
veyed any allusion to the moon or stars and her association in the cult of Achaea 
in Greek religion, which did not recog- with Zeus Amarios in no way suggests 
nize any lunar or astral nature in that she was there a divinity of the 


Aphrodite; this is only assumed in the _ lights of heaven ', 
later physical or theological literature ; 
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foreign divinity, we might fairly conclude that it had the | 
same denotation in the temple-worship of the Greek com- | 
munities, at least in the earliest periods. And we have more; 
or less direct evidence of this; for we find the title and the ; 
worship especially in those places of which the tradition, the ; 
ritual, or the commercial relations suggest a connexion with . 
the East. It was instituted in Cythera , according to / 
Herodotus and Pausanias, by the Phoenicians, and the dif- 
fusion of the cult is here connected in all probability with the 
purple-trade. We learn further from Pausanias that the 
temple in Cythera preserved the name of Ourania down to 
his own day, that of all the temples of Aphrodite in Greece it 
was regarded as the most sacred and ancient, and that the 
goddess was here represented as armed. It may be for this 
reason that Homer calls the island ‘ divine’ ®. 

The worship of Aphrodite Ourania was found in the city / 


of Athens and in the Attic deme of the Athmoneis, where ( 


it was associated with the legendary Porphyrion, ‘the purple- / 


king.’ In the city the temple stood in the Ceramicus, near 
the temple of Hephaestus, and outside the ancient burgh ; 
we hear also of a herme-statue of Aphrodite Ourania in the 
district called Kimo, and can conclude that the worship of 
Aphrodite év Knots was closely connected with the former !! 4, 
Now with nearly the whole of this religion at Athens the 
names of Aegeus and Theseus were interwoven, and the 
foreign character of these heroes and their significance as 
the propagators in Athens and Attica of new cults has been 
established in a paper by M.de Tascher®. He deals more 
particularly with the importation of the worships of Poseidon 
and Apollo; but the Athenian or Attic cults of Aphrodite are 
still more closely associated with the early Ionic settlement, 
with the names of Ariadne, Theseus, and Aegeus, and with 
a stream of myth that circles round Attica, Delos, Naxos, 
Crete, Cyprus, Troezen, and Argos, which it will here be 
convenient to trace !%, 

Ariadne or ’Apitdyyn of Crete, who was known there also by 


* Les cultes ioniens en Attique, Revue des Etudes grecques, 1891, Janvier- 
Avril, p. 1. 
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the sacred epithet ’Ap/3nAos, was a name that itself must have 
been an epithet of the Hellenized goddess of the East. It 1s 
true that we have no explicit record of the identification of 
Ariadne and Aphrodite in Crete itself. But we have proof 
of a cult of Aphrodite Antheia at Cnossus °°, the place of 
the Labyrinth and the Minotaur ; in the territory of the Latii 
was an ancient Aphrodision, and its general prevalence in the 
land is attested by the claim asserted by the Cretans for their 
island to be regarded as the original home of the Aphrodite- 
worship, though this name was here scarcely so much in vogue 
as those which we may regard as her sacred epithets, Pasiphae 
and Ariadne. In fact, there is evidence that in Crete there 
was a mingling of a Semitic and a Phrygo-Carian current of 
worship and myth, that the Semitic goddess whose sacred 
animal was the goat, and whose lover was the bull or the 
bull-headed god, was here brought into the company of 
a Zeus-Dionysos, Europa, and Cybele, while a virgin goddess, 
Britomartis or Dictynna, of probably Carian origin, whose 
myth and worship were rife in the island, was perhaps herself 
near of kin to the unmarried goddess of the East*. The 
worship of Pasiphae was found in Laconia, where—as will be 
shown—we have clear proof of the early admission of the 
Oriental Aphrodite; the name Pasiphae itself was a wide- 
spread local title of the goddess, if we may trust Joannes 
Lydus; and Pasiphaessa appears as a synonym of Aphrodite 
in a verse quoted by Aristotle 18. The bull that is so con- 
spicuous a figure in the Cretan religious myth may have 
belonged originally to the Eteocretan earth-goddess Europa, 
and the animal is as closely associated with Hellenic ritual 
and religion, with the worships of Demeter and Artemis for 
instance, as with Oriental cult. But taking into account the 
connexion between Europa and Cadmus, and the statements 
that the representation of Europa on the bull was one of the 
types of Sidonian coinage, and that Astarte herself was sup- 
posed to assume the bull’s head as a symbol of supreme 
power °, and comparing these facts with such legends as those 


® Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 475- > Vide p. 478. 
478. © Lucian, de Dea Syr. 4 Td vdmopa 
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concerning Pasiphae and the Minotaur, we have grounds for 
concluding that Europa herself came at least to acquire 
a close affinity with the chief personage and sacred legends 
of the Eastern worship. And the story repeated bya scholiast 
that Ariadne was the mother of a certain Tauropolis '™ 
comes probably from some association between Ariadne and 
a bull-riding goddess, who may have been a Cretan equivalent 
of Artemis Tauropolos. 

We find also a worship of Aphrodite ’Emirpayla on the Attic 
coast !#, connected by the legend with Theseus and his voyage 
to Crete: the Delphic oracle had advised him to make 
Aphrodite his guide and to invite her to be his fellow- 
voyager: he was therefore sacrificing to her a she-goat on 
the shore, which was suddenly transformed into a male, so 
that the goddess was henceforth known as Aphrodite who 
rides on the goat. The story does not fully explain the 
name, and is useful merely as indicating the association of 
Theseus with Aphrodite and of the goddess with the male 
animal*; and it is to the Oriental Aphrodite that the 
monuments which represent ’Emrpayla seem to point. Her 
close connexion with Crete, which the Attic legend makes 
clear, may help to explain the prominence of the goat in the 
sacred Cretan legend concerning the rearing of the child 
Zeus: that is, we should understand the meaning of the goat 
as the foster-mother, if we recognize in the Cretan Aphrodite 
a divinity closely akin to Cybele, and in the Cretan Zeus 
a Zeus-Dionysos. Reasons have been already given for 
the latter view, and for the former some will be mentioned 
later on”. 

As we follow the voyage of Theseus back to Athens ™ it 
becomes clear that his beloved whom he leads away and 


riding on their sacrificial animals, not 
infrequent both in Hellenic and Oriental 
teligious monuments, was probably in 


TH LBdriar xptovra: riv Eipwany épe(o- 
péyny txaa re Tavpy 7H Ari. Cf. Philo 
Bybl. 2. 24 (Frag. Hist. Grace. 3. 


p. 569) ‘H 8 ’Aordpry éwéOnxe 7p Idia 
wepary Baorrelas wapdonpoy Kxepadrry 
ravpov ...Tiv 3¢ ’Aordprny Solmuces TH) 
*Adpodirny elvar A€é-yovor. 

* The representation of divinities 


its origin a sacramental symbol from 
which much misunderstanding and much 
myth arose (vide Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semstes, p. 457)- 

b Vide also p. 478. 
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deserts is Aphrodite herself or her Cretan representative * ; 
the divinity of Ariadne and her real personality are betrayed 
in the Cypriote worship and legend. According to one story 
of that island, when deserted by her lover, she hanged herself 
on a tree”; or wearied with travail and sickness she was put 
ashore in Cyprus and died there, and was buried near Ama- 
thus in a grove which was called after the name of Ariadne 
Aphrodite. Sacred rites were instituted there in her honour 
by Theseus when he returned to the island, and the most 
curious was the practice of one of the youths ‘lying-in’ on 
one of the festival days and imitating the cries of women in 
travail. At first sight it would seem that we have here 
a sort of consecration of the ‘couvade’: but it is less 
hazardous if we merely regard this rite as an illustration of 
that idea found in the worship of the Eastern goddess of the 
unnatural confusion of the sexes. And we find it twice again 
in the track of Theseus and Ariadne. At the Oschophoria at 
Athens, an ancient harvest festival with which the names of 
Theseus and Ariadne and the legend of his Cretan journey 
became entangled, we hear of chosen boys being dressed up 
as girls and taught to imitate the gait and voice and bearing 
of maidens °. 

At Argos also the grave of Ariadne was shown '"*, and as 
the worship of Aphrodite Ourania found its way to these 
shores** we may refer to it the mysterious feast called 


® Movers (Die honiater, vol. 1. 
p- 641) holds the opinion that Ariadne 
is a Cretan form of Aphrodite Astarte. 

> These ‘hanging’ stories about di- 
vinities come from the custom of hanging 
up their images or masks on a tree; 
e.g. the story of Helen and the Rhodian 
women arose from the sacred title of 
Helene Aevdpizis, ‘the goddess whose 
image hung from the tree’; cf. Artemis 
"Awayxopevy. 

© Antoninus Liberalis (c. 17) quotes 
from Nicander a Cretan legend about 
a certain Leucippus of Phaestum, who 
had been born a girl but was trans- 
formed into a man through the prayers 


of the mother; the story is connected 
with the local feast called é«duaa, 
and certain preliminary marriage rites 
were performed by the statue of Leu- 
cippus. The latter may possibly be 
a title of the male Aphrodite, and the 
fenst may have been very similar to the 
Argive ‘f8porca and have belonged 
in reality to an Aphrodite-cult, though 
Nicander connected it with Leto Phytia. 
The story in Herodotus of the Scythian 
"Avdpéyuva: *! who worshipped Aphro- 
dite may be indirectly connected with 
the androgynous character of the Oriental 
goddess. 
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“¥Bpiorixa 13", at which women wore the men’s dress and 
men the women’s; the quasi-historical event which Plutarch 
records by way of explanation is clearly a fiction invented to 
explain a misunderstood rite. The real significance of it is 
suggested by the statement of Philochorus, that in Cyprus 


the two sexes exchanged dresses in the worship of Aphroditos © 


or the Venus Barbata !!3. 

These facts are sufficient to prove the Oriental origin of 
the Attic worship of Ourania, and point to the track along 
which it arrived at the Attic shores. One of its chief points 
of connexion was Delos, where we come upon traces of the 


Theseus-Ariadne legend and of the Aphrodite-worship®. . 


It penetrated at an early date to Thebes, where Harmonia, 
probably another form of Aphrodite herself, dedicated three 
statues of Aphrodite Ourania, Pandemos, and Apostrophia ®. 
Whether the two latter titles express characteristics that 
belong to the Oriental conception of the divinity is a question 
that will arise later. It is enough to notice here the asso- 
ciation of the goddess of Thebes with Cadmus and the East; 
and her Oriental origin may explain why she was here the 


goddess of the city and the wife of Ares, as at Sidon and )- 


elsewhere in Asia Minor she bore the character of a political 
and warlike divinity. We have proof that the goddess at 
Corinth had the same title and was of the same origin '® 8, 
Euripides celebrates Acrocorinthus as the ‘holy hill,’ ‘ the city 
of Aphrodite’ !*, and Alciphron gives us the legend that she 


| 


came up from Cythera, perhaps the earliest home in Greece 


of this foreign worship, to greet Acrocorinthus. The early 
commerce with Asia Minor will explain the many Oriental 


traits that are noticeable in the Corinthian worship; the most | 


striking and un-Hellenic was the practice of religious prosti- 
tution, to which we have an unambiguous allusion in that 
strange fragment of Pindar 8, in which he employs his best 
style to glorify the ‘hospitable young women, the ministrants 
of Persuasion in rich Corinth, whose thoughts ofttimes flit 


towards Ourania Aphrodite, in whose temple they burned - 


frankincense. They are expressly termed by Strabo iepo- 
dovAou and ‘ hetaerae’ dedicated to the goddess, and these are 


\ 
i 
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the same characters that figure in the impure worships of 
Cyprus, Byblos, Babylon, and Armenia; the immorality that 
Herodotus imputes to the Lydians had probably a religious 
intention, and we hear of the tepddovAo. yuvatxes in the 
| Phoenician worship on Mount Eryx **; but such practices 

; were certainly excluded from the ordinary Greek worships 
of Aphrodite, whose ritual seems to have been as austere as 
any other. The only other Hellenic community besides 

; Corinth wherein we hear of unchastity in the temple-cult of 

‘\. Aphrodite is the city of the Locri Epizephyrii 5 who, 
bo ‘ according to the story, to gain the goddess’s aid in a war, 
vowed to consecrate their daughters to this service. 

The title of Ourania was also attached to her worship at 
Aegira **, in a temple to which access was only allowed to 
women ; at Olympia ** where a Pheidian masterpiece repre- 
sented her with her foot upon a tortoise, an Oriental symbol, 
and at Megalopolis®”.. At Panticapaeum*®, the Milesian 
colony on the Tauric Chersonese, the worship of the goddess 
would be likely to have some Oriental character, and the 
name Ourania is applied to her in two inscriptions of the 
third and second century B.C. found in this place. And we 
have the evidence of another inscription of the same cult at 
Smyrna*?. In regard to the later period to which, for 
instance, the Roman sepulchral relief at Verona belongs, 
dedicated to the high-priestess of Aphrodite Ourania *’*, we 
may doubt whether the epithet possessed any Oriental con- 
notation or only a vague moral or ritualistic sense. 

Even where she is not expressly styled Ourania, we can 
recognize the Eastern divinity in Greece by many signs. The 
foam-born goddess is derived from the Semitic religion, and 
perhaps from the maritime commerce of the East ; and the 
goddess of Cyprus and Cythera is called "Agdpoyerys by 
Hesiod '!, But except in the cult-titles "Ag¢pfa and ’Apdela 5, 
which were probably in vogue at Larissa and in the Thracian 
Chersonese, there is but little reflection of this story of the 

| birth in Greek public worship. Yet her connexion with the 

j sea and her interest in navigation are attested by a long 

.( array of titles. Harbours and rocky promontories were 
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named from her or gave her names !** 198, At Troezen she | 
was worshipped as ‘the watcher from the sea-cliffs2’; in ; 
the Peiraeeus, at Cnidus, Mylasa, and Naucratis, as the 
goddess who gave the fair wind 1%"; she appears as the \ 
saviour from shipwreck in the story told by Athenaeus® -( 
of the Greek sailor who was sailing from Paphos to Naucratis | 
bearing in his ship the little idol of Aphrodite : a great storm 
arose, and all the crew ran with prayers to the sacred image: 
when suddenly fresh myrtle-boughs grew about the vessel and 

a delicious fragrance filled it, and there was a great calm. 
We gather that she bore the same character in the maritime 
cities of Achaea 31, and we hear of her idol at Patrae 3’* being “ 
dragged up from the sea in a fisherman's net. 

At Panticapaeum, as the ruler of ships, she was worshipped ' 
by the side of Poseidon the Saviour !%4%; and her title 
Hegemone or ’ leader’ may have alluded originally to this 
function of hers *, and may have arisen from the practice which _ 
the Greeks may have derived from Phoenicia of carrying her 
image on board !°8", 

There are two other Greek titles that may with probability / 
be traced to the Oriental goddess of the sea. Leucothea is , 
usually interpreted as the name of a Hellenic divinity of the / J 
waters, but when we consider that the chief centre of her | 
worship was Corinth, and that it was found in many other ; 
districts of the Aphrodite-cult, we might surmise that there ° 
was a close connexion between the goddess and the sea- 
nymph; and much stronger evidence is given by Leucothea’s 
relationship with Cadmus, and with Melicertes the Phoenician 
Melkarth, who even when Hellenized seems to have retained 
his Phoenician character as a devourer of infants. We meet 
also with ceremonies of mourning and sadness in the worship 
of Leucothea at Thebes, and perhaps in Crete”, as we find 
them elsewhere in the worships of Aphrodite. Moreover, her 
leap into the sea reminds us at once of those divine personages 
who haunted Crete and the Carian coast, who leap into the 


{ St 


_— 


® The context in Hesychius suggests a political significance, vide infra, 
vaguely that the title is connected with p. 662. 
the sea. It came afterwards to have b Plutarch, 228 F. 
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sea for various reasons, and who seem to have been different 
forms of an Artemis Aphrodite *. 

Lastly, it is possible that the maritime goddess of the 
East appeared in the form of Aphrodite Aeneias, the story 
of the wanderings of Aeneas being the legendary record of 
the diffusion of this cult*®® To understand the origin 
of Aeneas and the myth concerning him, we must keep 
in view the peculiar and sacred character of Aeneas in 
Homer, and we must consider the meaning of the title 
Alveds as applied to the goddess». The Aeneas of Homer 
is unlike any of the other heroes, Greek or Trojan; he 
appears as a mysterious religious figure to whom the future 
rule of the land was reserved by Providence; his character 
and the prophecy about him are only to be explained if the 
poet was aware of a family of Aeneadae having power in 
the land, who themselves or whose mythic ancestor were con- 
nected with a certain cult. And this view is supported by 
the statement of Strabo*, made probably on the authority of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, that for many generations there survived 
in this city the descendants of Aeneas who were still called 
kings, and who enjoyed certain honours, the kingship probably 
possessing here as elsewhere a priestly quality. We gather 
also that Arctinus, the author of the ‘IAfov awépois, was aware 
of the legendary settlement of the Acneadae on Mount Ida. 


* Vide p. 645 and pp. 477, 478. 
Aphrodite herself, according to a doubt- 
ful version of the Adonis-myth (Ptolem. 
Hephaest. Nov. Hist. Bk. 3. p. 198, 
Westermann) flung herself into the sea in 
sorrow for his death; human victims to 
Apollo were thrown from the Leucadian 
rock and from a promontory in Cyprus 
(Strabo, pp. 452 and 683); Firmicus 
Maternus (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 
85) records the myth that Dionysius, 
the god of vegetation, was thrown into 
the sea by Lycurgus; these myths are 
probably derived from a very widely 
spread harvest-ritual, of which an es- 
sential feature was the throwing into the 
water the effigy of the decaying deity of 


vegetation for the purpose of recovering 
the lost vigour of the land; vide Fraser, 
Golden Bough, vol. 1, pp. 258~261. 
Probably the many myths of women 
being put to sea in a chest are derived 
from the same ritual; some divinity is 
disguised under the woman’s form and 
name in such stories. Auge isa forgotten 
name of either Athena or Artemis; 
Rhoio is the Carian Aphrodite-Artemis 
(Diod. Sic. 5. 62); Danaé is probably 
the title of the Argive Hera. 

b J. A. Hild. La Mgende d' Ende avant 
Vireile, Paris, 1883; Klausen, Aeneas 
und die Penaten. 

° Pp. 607, 608. 
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And from his evidence and Homer’s we can conclude that 
the story of the wanderings of Aeneas was of later growth, 
and that the Troad was the centre from which the name 
of this hero and this worship spread over various parts of 
the Mediterranean. But what meaning can we find for the 
title Alveds, which belonged to Aphrodite in her cults at 
Actium, in Leucas, and in Sicily? From its form it might be 
a patronymic, but it could not mean the ‘ mother of Aeneas,’ 
nor Can we suppose it to mean the ‘daughter of Aeneas,’ though 
this would be consistent with the form of the word*. The 
divinity may have sometimes taken the name of the mortal, 
when the clan desired to identify their mythic ancestor or 
chieftain with the divinity, and so we may account for the 
title of Zeus-Agamemnon. A man however might be identified 
with a god but scarcely with a goddess. 

It is much more likely that this title of Aphrodite is of 
independent origin, indigenous in the Troad and not to be 
derived from the later and unimportant city of Aeneia on the 
Thermaic gulf; that the goddess lent her title to her particular 
clan of worshippers, and that to explain their name and their 
position in the country the priestly hero Aeneias was imagined. 
If he arose in this manner, as the mythic priest of the goddess 
taking her title in a masculine form, we could understand the 
mysterious character that attaches to him in the //zad. We 
can easily gather instances from Greek myth and religion 
of heroes and heroines who are merely the shadows or 
emanations of divinities, as Auge, Iphigenia and Atalanta 
of Artemis, Trophonius of Zeus-Hades. What would be 
exceptional in the present case, if this theory were fully 
proved, would be that the hero embodied the title not 
of the male but the female divinity. But this would be 
especially likely to occur where the goddess was served by 
priests ; and while in the native Greek cults it is usual to find 
the female ministrant in the ritual of the female divinity °, it 


* This has been pointed out by Pro- the contrary; as for instance at Pellene 
fessor Nettleship in the fourth edition Artemis Swreipa was served by priests 
of Conington’s Virgél, p. xlvi. (Artemis '*') and Athena Kpavaia at 

» Examples however are recorded of Elatea was served by boy-priests; Paus. 
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is not unusual to find the priest attached to the service of the 
Oriental goddess. 

Thus even in late times we hear of the Cinyradae, the 
priestly family attached to her cult in Cyprus; the king 
of Paphos down to the time of Alexander is ‘ priest of Queen 
Aphrodite*,’ and according to the legend in the 7heogony it 
was the fair Phaethon whom Aphrodite carried off and ‘ made 
a secret minister in her holy temples !?,’ 

The name and hero Aeneas then may have arisen directly 
from that title of the goddess ; or indirectly from it, if he were 
the imaginary ancestor of the Aeneadae the priests of 
’"Adpodirn Alverds. What is the true explanation of the title 
itself, we shall probably never know: it may be as Worner 
ingeniously suggests, a derivative from Atvyn, the name of 
the goddess of Ecbatana whose temple is described by 
Polybius, and who was probably closely akin to Anaitis ; 
or it may denote ‘Aphrodite the consenting, coming from 
the Greek root. The later story of the wanderings of 
Aeneas is the story of the diffusion of a cult®: and in most 
places where we find the name of Aeneas we find it in con- 
nexion with the worship of Aphrodite*>*; at Aeneia, in Cythera, 
at Actium, on the coast north of Buthrotum, on the south-east 
coast of Italy, and notably in Sicily. His landing at Delos and 


10. 34, 4; at Calauria, a young girl 
officiated in the temple of Poseidon 
until she was of marriageable age; 26. 
2. 33, 3- These are certainly excep- 
tional facts; but where the worship of a 
god and goddess was combined, a male 
ministrant was naturally appointed. 
The chief functionary in the cult of 
the Ephesian Artemis wes a priest, and 
this again may be due to Oriental in- 
fluence. 

® Timocharis Echetimos and Timat- 
ros, kings of Paphos, are all lepjs ris 
dvagons; vide Six, Revue Numisma- 
tigue, 1883, pp. 350, 351, and Aevue 
des Etudes grecques, 1892, pp. 55, 56. 
As the male-ministrant was sometimes 
preferred in her worship, so she seems 
to have exhibited at times a pre- 


ference for the male animal in her 
sacrifices * “; both facts may be 
explained by her androgynous character, 
vide Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p. 453. From some of her 
temples women were excluded, for in- 
stance from the temple on the Olympus 
promontory in Cyprus®; and accord- 
ing to Artemidorus it was death for 
a woman to enter the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, the Ephesian Artemis being 
a semi-Hellenic form of the goddess of 
Asia Minor (Artemis "*). 

> Roscher, Lexicon, p. 173; Polyb. 
Io. 27. 

© This is also W6mer's view and on 
the whole Klausen’s, Aencas und die 


Penaten, pp. 316, 317. 
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Crete, recorded by Dionysios of Halicarnassus* and Virgil, 
may arise from some legendary association with that Cretan 
and Delian worship of Aphrodite which has been described. 
And in Argos, where Pausanias saw a statue of Aeneas, we 
have noticed traces of the Oriental worship of the goddess. 

In Sicily the cult becomes naturally blended with that of 
the Carthaginian goddess of Eryx, and hence probably arose 
the legend, which is hardly earlier than the third century, 
of the relations between Aeneas and Dido”. 

In her own land, the Troad, Aphrodite Aeneias was in all 
probability another form of the earth-goddess Cybele, and hence 


we may understand the stories that were told of the burial of ; 
Aeneas among the Berecyntes *°, the votaries of Cybele, | 


and that connected him and his Penates with Samothrace°. 
But as the divinity of a clan that wandered far over the 
Mediterranean she would naturally become regarded as 
a goddess of the sea in this as in many other of her cults. We 
have a proof of this on a coin of Leucas of the second: 
century B.C., that shows us a figure of Aphrodite, derived 


—— ee, 


probably from a public statue, with an ‘aplustre’ among her | 


emblems, and a ship’s prow upon the reverse (Coin Pl. B 45). 
This has been rightly connected by Curtius4 with the statue 


in the temple of Aphrodite Aeneias which Dionysius mentions ~ 


as standing on the small island between the canal and the 
city of Leucas. And her maritime character may possibly 
be illustrated by the title épiamos, which we may believe she 
bore in some well-known centre of her worship, although we 


have only a mysterious allusion made to it by the scholiast of 


the //iad, who tells us the simple story that when Aeneas had 
sailed to the west he mounted a horse and commemorated the 


® Dionysios regards the city called about the origin of the Eryx-cult; but 
Aencia on the Thermaic gulfasafounda- it may reasonably be supposed to have 
tion of Aeneas; and we find a represen- been derived from Carthage, for we find 
tation of Aeneas carrying Anchises on its in it the Oriental feature of the lepddov- 
coins of thesixth century B.C.; Head, est. Ao yuvaixes *. 
Num. p. 189; Roscher, Lexicon, p. 167. ¢ The connexion between Aeneas and 

b For the view of Dido as the 3aipew theCabiri probablyexplainsthe picture of 
Kapxn8évios, another form of Astarte, Parrhasius. ‘Aeneas Castorque ac Pollux 
vide Movers, Die Phonisier, vol. 1. pp. in eadem tabula.’ Plin. A’. H. 35. 10, 71. 
609-611. We have no direct evidence 4 Hermes. 10. 343. 
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event by dedicating a statue to his mother that represented 
her on horseback ‘°°, 

The title and the story are so peculiar that no scholiast 
could have gratuitously invented it. The term épiamos must 
have been known to have been somewhere connected with the 
worship of Aphrodite Aeneias, although there is no other hint 
at all of her connexion with horses, except that Hesychius 
identifies Hippodameia with Aphrodite. Now the symbolic 
sense of the horse in Greek religion was manifold: we find it 
in the worships of Apollo and Helios, the chthonian divinities 
and the wind-gods, and especially of Poseidon ‘ who delights 
in the neighing of steeds and in the war-ships of dark-blue 
prow®*.’ We might believe, therefore, that the horse comes 


' into the legend and cult of Aphrodite as a symbol of the sea- 


goddess. But another explanation may be offered, when 
we consider another and more important aspect of this 
divinity °. 

The goddess of the waters also had charge of the flowers 
and growths of the earth, and the Oriental goddess was 
known as “Aveta ‘the flower-goddess’ in Crete, and worshipped 
with offerings of fruits and herbs °°. 

The name of the locality ‘Iepoxnala 1°74, near Paphos, must 
be derived from a sacred title of Aphrodite. And her func- 
tions as a divinity of vegetation are alluded to by the similar 
name of her temple in Athens, the temple ‘in the gardens,’ 
near which stood the statue of Aphrodite Ourania!?®, 
According to Hesychius, trees were cut down and set up in 
dedication to Aphrodite by the portal of the house, a custom 
perhaps confined to Cyprus, and probably connected with the 
worship of Adonis 1°‘, 

We may believe that the association of Aphrodite with the 
Hours, found in a worship at Olympia!', and appearing 
occasionally in surviving monuments, alluded to the processes 
of birth and growth which all these divinities protected. The 
pomegranate was sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus, and on 
coins of the Roman period of Magnesia on the Maeander we 


® Arist. Egust. 551. Cf. Artemid. Oneirocr. 1. 56. 
> Vide infra, p. 650. 
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find the figure of the goddess with this fruit in her hand 
and with the inscription "Agdpod(rn MnAca*. Therefore when 
Empedocles and Sophocles describe her as ‘ the giver of life,’ 
‘the goddess of abundant fruits,’ they may have been deriving 
these epithets from actual cult ?% 4. 

It is probable that the aspect of the Oriental Aphrodite as 
the earth-goddess is primitive. The Ishtar-myth is certainly 
explained most naturally in this way, and the great festal 
sacrifice offered to the goddess of Hierapolis, called the festival 
of ‘the torch®, at which large trees were erected in the court 
of her temple, and various sacrificial animals were suspended 
from them and all burnt together !®*, belongs to that wide- 
spread ritual of fire, which was intended to evoke the necessary 
warmth and heat for the crops. Its efficacy lay partly in the 
supposed power of sympathetic magic, partly in the pleasant 
oblations to the tree-spirit or earth-spirit ; such festivals have 
taken place in Europe usually on May-day or on Midsummer- 
day: at Hierapolis it fell on some day in early spring, and in 
many of its details it resembles the sacrifice offered to Artemis 
at Patrae, which has been described in a former chapter, and 
of which the essential parts were the erecting green trees 
round the altar, the kindling a great fire, and the driving into 
it droves of wild and tame animals. The divinities to whom 
these rituals were consecrated must have been closely akin in 
some parts of their nature °. 

Another worship with which the Oriental goddess, at least 
at a later stage, was nearly connected was that of Cybele, the 
great. earth-goddess of Phrygia, who herself may be only 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 502. 

b Vide chapter on Artemis, pp. 430, 
458. Forparallel practicesand theirsigni- 
ficance among other nations, vide Frazer, 
The Golden Bough, vol. 2. pp. 246- 
285; Manohardt, Baumkultus, ch. 6. 
pp- 508-512; the kindling of trees, the 
passing of cattle through or into the 
flames, the semblance of human sacrifice, 
occurred in most of these, and at Hiera- 
polis: vide Lucian, de Dea Syr. ch. 58. 

© It has been shown that in the Greek 


cult of Artemis, the two ideas of 
a goddess of vegetation and a goddess 
of fresh water are blended. This was 
probably also the case in the original 
cult of Aphrodite in the East; but in 
Greek religion it does not appear to 
have been so; she is prominently 
a goddess of vegetation, but the stream, 
the fountain, and the lake, were not con- 
secrated to her. We hear only of the 
Aphrodite dy xaAdpos or iy fia at 
Samos”. 
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another form of Ishtar Astarte. The Galli, who were promi- 
nent in the Phrygian rites, seem to have played their part 
also in the temple-worship at Hierapolis ; and it would appear 
from certain details in Lucian’s account of it, that their practice 
of self-mutilation was partly for the purpose of securing 
fertility either for the family or the fields. The Phrygian 
goddess who rides on the lion has her counterpart in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion ; the armed Cappadocian Ma— 
the mother-goddess, a divinity of like nature with Cybele, is 
a type that recalls the armed Astarte of Ascalon ; the bull and 
the ram were sacred to Cybele as they were to Aphrodite ; 
and as the Eastern goddess showed a predilection for the 
priest and Aphrodite is worshipped by her Aeneas, so Cybele 
was served by Hermes Cadmilos; as the Semitic goddess was 
the tutelary genius of cities, so Cybele came to wear the 
turreted crown. Lastly, the lamentations for Thammuz, who 
appeared to the Greeks with the form and name of Adonis, 
are found in the Phrygian worship as the mourning for Attis. 

The character of the Eastern goddess as a divinity of vegeta- 
tion emerges into the clearest light when we examine the 
traits of Attis and Adonis, different local names for the same 
personage in her religion’. These have been gathered 
together and clearly set forth by Mr. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough* ; and his conclusion that Adonis is a form of the spirit 
of vegetation, the tree or corn-spirit, seems sufficiently certain. 
He is born from the myrtle-tree, which like the rose is his 
emblem !%*, Autumn-fruits are offered to him, and small 
beds of flowers that grow up and wither rapidly, called ‘the 
gardens of Adonis’!%°, In Lucian’s account of the worship 
of the Dea Syria, and in the famous idyl of Theocritus, 
describing the ritual at Alexandria, we have the record of the 
young god, who dies and lives again; at the latter city an 
essential part of the ritual that refers to his death and 
resurrection is his immersion in the sea”, with which we may 


* Vol. 1, pp. 378-285. the worship of Aphrodite at Eryx, who 
> The same idea of a divinity of crosses the sea to Libya and retums 
vegetation who passes away over the (Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 4. 3); pro- 
sea and returns was expressed in the _ bably also in the artistic type of Aphro- 
feasts of dvayayia and xaraydya in dite riding on a swan over the waves. 
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compare many instances collected by Mr. Frazer of the 
primitive rural practice of throwing the dead and decayed 
god into the water*. We are told by Firmicus Maternus 
. that in the Phrygian rites of the mother of the gods a pine- 
tree was cut down each year, and in the midst of it was bound 
the image of a youth 15: this must have been the image of 
Attis, and from Lucian’s account of a similar rite at Byblos 
we imay conclude that the pine-tree and the image were burnt 
at the end of the ceremony. The mourning for the dead or 
departing god was interpreted by Eusebius }° as alluding to 
the fall of the year, the withering of flowers and herbs, and in 
this he is followed by most modern writers. But Professor 
Robertson Smith” expresses the view that ‘the mourning for 
Adonis was not originally a lament over decaying nature, but 
simply the official mourning over the slaughter of the thean- 
thropic victim in whose death the god died.’ And he believes 
that those who mourned for him had originally pierced him, 
but that this part of the rite had been dropped when the 
mourners could no longer understand why they should slay 
their own god, and when they came to believe that his passing 
away was due to the same natural law by which the life of 
the fields and woods passed away. The earliest form of the 
sacrifice would be the offering of a holy swine to Adonis the 
swine-god, in fact the offering of the god to himself, ‘a most 
ancient form of sacramental and piacular mystery in which 
the worshippers attest their kinship with the animal god, and 
offer in sacrifice an animal of the same kind, which, except on 
these mystical occasions, it would be impious to bring to the 
altar °.’ We have the same mysterious idea in the Brauronian 
worship of Artemis examined above, in the sacrifice of the 
bull-calf to Dionysos at Tenedos, and in the sheep-offering to 
Aphrodite in Cyprus, if we accept a convincing and brilliant 
emendation made by Professor Robertson Smith in the text 
of Joannes Lydus4%. His view that just as Dionysos was the 


® The Golden Bough, vol.1, pp. 260, pp. 80, Bonn.ed.): in Cyprus spéfaroy 


261. nasiy toxenacpivoy avvdbvoy rp ’Adpo- 
> Religion of the Semites, p.392,0.1. 8irp: he points out that the phrase 
¢ 1b., p. 460. nadiy toxenacpévoy is quite meaning- 


4 P, 451 (Jo. Lydus, de Mensibus, 4. less, and proposes toxexacpéva: the 
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bull-god, so Adonis was originally the swine, and that ‘in this, 
as in many other cases, the sacred victim has been changed 
by false interpretation into the enemy of the god,’ lacks direct 
evidence, but the indirect evidence which has been collected 
by Mr. Frazer is very weighty; and to this may be added the 
explanation of Adonis’ death given ina later version of the 
myth, namely that the swine who slew Adonis was really 
the embodiment of the jealous Ares; for in this version the 
consciousness of the divine character of the animal seems to be 
preserved. This story is one of the many that arise from 
a misunderstanding of sacrificial ritual ; we have a much more 
absurd myth, arising from the same origin, given us by 
Diodorus Siculus to explain why swine were sacred or tabooed 
in the Carian worship of Hemithea, a Carian goddess who 
may be called Artemis-Aphrodite, and why no wine was used 
in her worship; two maidens, Molpadias and Parthenos 
(whose names are certainly titles of Aphrodite-Artemis her- 
self), were watching their father’s wine-pots, when they fell 
asleep and swine entered and broke the pots ; as he wasa man 
of violent temper, and the loss of the wine was all the more 
serious as this inestimable boon to mankind had only recently 
been invented, the maidens flung themselves into the sea, 
and received divine honours*. Wherever the swine were 
sacred in Aphrodite’s worship, we may safely infer that they 
had some reference to Adonis. Ordinarily in the Greek com- 
munities the swine was not offered to this goddess 144 as we 
learn from Aristophanes, and though the Greeks were ignorant 
of the real reason, we may believe this to have been the 
peculiar sanctity that belonged to this animal in the Oriental 
cult, as we hear from Lucian that at Hierapolis the pig was 
too sacred to be either sacrificed or eaten. But it is probable 
that the especially sacred beast would be offered on rare 
occasions by way of solemn expiation®; and we hear of such 
sacrifices at Castniae in Pamphylia at Metropolis in Thessaly 5, 


sacrificers will then have been arrayed * Vide Artemis-cult !*, Diod. Sic. 5. 
in the skin of the sacred animal, testify- 63. 

ing their kinship to it and to their > Vide Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
divinity. vol. i. p. §2. 
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and of the offering of wild swine in Cyprus!*°, where, as 
Antiphanes says ina line of his Cortnthia, ‘Aphrodite took 
particular pleasure in pigs, and where we have more than one 
proof of the presence of Adonis. The ‘Yorjpia, or feast of 
pigs at Argos, had reference probably to the cult of Adonis 
and Aphrodite, and we have other traces of the Eastern 
goddess in that city, such as the Hermaphroditic feast of 
“‘YBptorixd '!4°, and also clear record of the worship of Adonis 
there 1°! Now whether we regard Adonis as the swine- 
god and accept Professor Robertson Smith’s interpretation of 
the sacrifice of the divine animal that embodied him and 
of the lamentations for the god’s death, or whether we say 
that the mourning was only for the passing away of the glory 
of the year, we may in either case regard Adonis as the spirit 
of vegetation. For we have independent evidence that he was 
intimately connected with the growth of the fields and the 
woods ; and if we had indubitable proof that he was ever 
regarded as incarnate in the swine, this incarnation would 
reveal the same character of the god, for among many com- 
munities of Northern Europe the boar or the sow is regarded 
as the embodiment of the corn-spirit. 

Therefore, when the cult and ritual of Adonis came to the 
shores of Greece, it must have helped to express more clearly 
the character of Aphrodite as a divinity of vegetation. But 
the Adonis-cult was a comparatively late importation into the 
Greek Peninsula. No doubt it had at a much earlier time 
been diffused from its Syrian and Phoenician centres through- 
out the Greek cities of the Asia Minor coast and to the 
Eastern islands; but two centuries may have passed, since 
Sappho sang the dirge of Adonis in Lesbos 14, before the 
Greek mainland received this strange orgiastic worship. The 
earliest allusion to its introduction at Athens is in the trap---- 
ment of the BovxéAo. of Cratinus, composed probably before 
the Peloponnesian war. The poet is satirizing some archon 
who refused a chorus to Sophocles, but granted one to some 
poetaster who was not fit ‘to train a chorus even for the 
Adonis-festival’; when this was written, the Adonia were 
probably recent and of small prestige 1°. 
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It may be that the introduction of the Phrygian worship of 
Cybele, which made its way to Athens and Thebes at a not 
much earlier period*, either brought with it the ritual of 
Adonis or prepared the minds of the Greeks to tolerate it. 
The close affinity between the two worships has been noticed ; 
and Aristophanes, in the Lyststrate, when he inveighs against 
the ‘luxury of the women,’ and declares that the cries of 
lamentation for Adonis disturb the debates in the Ecclesia, 
speaks in the same context of the Phrygian drums and the 
Phrygian Sabazius!** And at a later period Aphrodite is 
addressed as Cybele, and the figures of Attis, Adonis, and 
Dionysos are scarcely distinguishable, as we gather from 
Plutarch’s account of the two Atteis, from the lines of an 
oracle given to the Rhodians, and from a late Orphic 

' hymn ?%b, But the Greeks who adopted and transformed 
Dionysos and Aphrodite never completely Hellenized Adonis: 
the more masculine tempers were averse to the effeminate 
Eastern god”, with his train of emasculate priests and 
a lascivious ritual that the more austere state-religion of 
Greece probably failed to purify; the saner minds bred in 
a religious atmosphere, that was on the whole genial and 
temperate, revolted from the din of cymbals and drums, the 
meaningless ecstasies of sorrow and joy that marked the new 
religion’. Yet it won its way, thanks partly to the plague 
and the Peloponnesian war that lowered the ethos and the 
intelligence of Greece. We have sufficient proofs of its 
prevalence at Athens: at the time of the departure of the 
host for Sicily, the Adonia were being celebrated, the figures 
of Adonis were laid out on biers before the doors, and the 
women were performing the pageant of a funeral, smiting 
their breasts and singing dirges for the dead god; the omen 


® Vide Gerhard’s Gesammelte Akade- 
mische Abhandlungen, no. 15: Uber das 
Metroon und die Gottermutter. The 
importation into Attica of the Syrian 
worship of Aphrodite from Citium was 
still later (vide **°). 

> In a line of the Orphic hymn "**® 
Adonis is addressed as male and female. 


= 


¢ The old-fashioned Greek view is ex- 
pressed by Lucian, who reprobates ‘ the 
Phrygian demon, the lascivious orgy 
over the shepherd; the secret rites of 
initiation, the disreputable mysteries 
from which men are excluded . . . mere 
corruption of the mind’ "*s, 
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was afterwards understood and long remembered!*4. We 
have mention of the Adonis-gardens in Plato and Theo- 
phrastus, and an inscription belonging to the end of the fourth 
century B.C. speaks of a vote of thanks passed by the com- 
pany of Aphrodite’s worshippers in honour of a certain 
Stephanos who conducted the procession of the Adonia 
according to the traditional rites'°8; the ‘tradition’ is 
Eastern, and we may regard Adonis as a Hellenistic rather 
than a Hellenic divinity. For the celebrity and nature of his 
worship at Alexandria, the great centre of the Hellenistic world, 
we have the evidence of the Theocritean idyl ; although the 
song of Aphrodite's love is human in its tone and very 
winning, yet there are no moral or spiritual ideas in the 
worship at all, no conception of a resurrection that might 
stir human hopes: in this, as in Bion’s verses, Adonis per- 
sonifies merely the life of the fields and gardens that passes 
away and blooms again. All that Hellenism could do for 
this Eastern god was to invest him with the grace of its 
idyllic poetry. 

It seems probable from the evidence that has been given 
that this function of Aphrodite, the protection of the life and 
growth of the earth, belongs to the earliest conception that . 
the Eastern peoples formed of her. And this would explain 
and imply her close connexion with the fertilizing waters; as 
we have the analogy in the Semitic religion of the Baalim, 
the gods both of the Jand and the waters that nourish it® But 
her maritime character is probably of later and accidental 
growth, coming to her naturally as her cult was spread by 
a maritime people from East to West. Nothing is so con- 
servative of primitive ideas as the sacrifice; and, though we 
hear-of her sacred fish in the lake near her temple at 
Hierapolis, none of the animals sacrificed to her in the Greek, 
and as far as we know in the Semitic, cults, allude at all to 
the goddess of the sea!'*. Among birds, the partridge and the 
goose were offered to her, the sparrow, if not sacrificed, was 
sacred, the dove was too sacred even to be sacrificed in the 


* Robertson Smith, Religtcn of the Semites, p. 99. 
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East, but in Greece was certainly offered, as we can conclude 
from those monuments which represent the worshipper stand- 
ing before the goddess and holding a dove; but these animals 
belong to the goddess of spring or the goddess of fertility. 
The other animals, of whose sacred character in this worship 
we have direct or indirect evidence—the swine, ram, goat, bull, 
kid, lamb—are the natural animals for sacrifice or consecration 
in an agricultural community. And the horse itself, if this 
animal also on somewhat scanty evidence may be supposed 
to have been sacred to Aphrodite, may have alluded to the 
fruits of the earth at least as naturally as to the waves 
of the sea. For we have the record of the horse-headed 
Demeter of Phigaleia, and we see from the evidence collected 
by Mr. Frazer, that the horse is one of the most common 
embodiments of the corn-spirit. 

We may be sure, then, that the Eastern divinity which 
spread over the Mediterranean through Cyprus to Greece, 
came rather as a goddess of the earth, akin to Demeter 
Proserpine and Dionysos, than as a goddess of the sea, 
though she always retained her interest in the seafarer. 

Both in Greece and the East the connexion between the 
powers of life and nature and the powers of the lower world 
and death was natural and close and needed to be expressed 
in worship. 

As Ishtar mourns for the beautiful youth Dumuzi or 
Tammuz, so among the tribes of the Lebanon we hear of 
the type of the mourning Aphrodite who sat with head 
veiled and bowed and the tears streaming down her 
cheeks'®, This sorrow Macrobius explains—and in a cer- 
tain sense he may be right—as the image of the winter. 
But the myth of the East and the later poetry of Greece 
interpreted it as her sorrow for the dead Adonis, and 
Bion calls to her, ‘No longer slumber on purple draperies, 
but rise, sad one, thou of the mourning robe, and smite thy 
breasts.’ And according to another legend, the goddess flings 
herself down the Leucadian rock in grief for her beloved. 
This myth may be a meaningless fancy ; but it corresponds, 
as has been partly shown, with certain facts of ritual and with 
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another better known legend. The grave of Ariadne-Aphro- 
dite was actually shown in Cyprus !!°*, as the grave of Zeus 
in Crete and of Dionysos in Delphi. From the record of the 
ceremonies performed in the worship of Adonis we gather that 
the dead body of the god was laid out on the bier'®>; we 
are nowhere told that the dead goddess was placed by his 
side; but we may well believe that this was the case when we 
examine the myth of Pygmalion as told by Ovid, and 
interpret it in reference to the love of Adonis and Aphrodite ; 
Pygmalion loves the dead image which he decks in fine 
raiment, and which at last gains the breath of life. But, 
according to Apollodorus, Pygmalion is related to Adonis, 
and Hesychius gives us the name IIvypaiwy as a Cypriote 
synonym for Adonis™!*; and Clemens Alexandrinus gives us 
the interesting information that the image which Pygmalion 
carved and loved, and brought to life by the power of his 
prayer, was that of Aphrodite herself?">. Through these 
obscure hints of legend a certain fact seems to be partially 
revealed ; that in Cyprus in some religious ceremony, some 
scenic representation of the Adonia perhaps, the image of the 
dead goddess * was exposed, and then after due performance 
of certain rites she was supposed to be restored to life. We 
have the parallel belief in the Assyrian religion about the 
descent of Ishtar into hell, and her rescue by the messenger 
of the gods, who sprinkles her with the waters of life and 
recovers her”; and the legends of the deaths of Semiramis 
and Dido, if we interpret these as names of the Assyrian and 
Phoenician divinity, embody the same conception of the 
divinity that must die. This dual character of the Eastern 
goddess is summarily expressed in the lines of the pseudo- 
Plautus, who appeals to ‘divine Astarte, the strength, the 
life, the salvation of men and gods,’ and again ‘the power of 
destruction, death and decay !!°*.’ 


* There is possibly an allusion tosuch power or as an ‘eidolon’ of Aphrodite ; 
a form in that mysterious passage’?! in ‘eidolon’ in this context must either 
Hesychius(s.v. ’Ep:vvvs), which hasnever mean ‘ phantom’ or image. 
been successfully interpreted, in which b Vide De la Saussaye Religionsge- 
the Erinnys is explained as an infernal schichée, vol. 1, pp. 338, 339 
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Finding then in Greece the frequent worship of Aphrodite 
asa divinity of death 1!° and the lower world, we can regard 
. this aspect of her as derived from the original tradition. We 
‘hear of the worship at Delphi of ‘ Aphrodite on the tomb, 
‘by whose image the spirits of the dead received libations ; 
‘at Argos, the same cult is attested by the strange title 
TupBwptyos, denoting the goddess of graves; at Thespiae, 
Corinth, and Mantinea by the name of MeAawis, the ‘ dark ’ 
goddess*; and the same allusion was probably conveyed by the 
epithets Mvxefa, mentioned and probably wrongly interpreted 
by Suidas, Etjexjs attached to Aphrodite by Hesychius, and 
EvfovaAa a title that appears to belong to her on an inscription 
found at Paphos ; both these two latter terms being known 
appellatives of the lower gods. The story given in Plutarch 
about the funeral ceremonies held in honour of Aphrodite in 
Aegina and commemorating the heroes of the island who fell 
at Troy, shows us the same character of the goddess". From 
an inscription quoted by the author of a work ascribed to 
Aristotle, we gather that there was a close cult-relation 
between Aphrodite and Persephone at Thebes !!°}. 

Other indirect but interesting evidence of a similar worship 
can be extracted from the legends given by Ovid, Plutarch, 
and Antoninus Liberalis 198, of the hard-hearted maiden in 
Cyprus, whom Plutarch calls by the impossible name of 
‘Parakuptousa,’ and whom divine retribution turned to stone 
because she looked unfeelingly on the corpse of her lover. But 
Ovid and Plutarch were both aware that the goddess herself 
was called by the same name in Cyprus, and the poet tells us 
that there was a statue in Cyprus representing the frozen 
petrified form. And when Plutarch goes on to say that a 
similar story was told in Crete about a maiden named Gorgo, 
who came to a like end, we have an easy clue to these 
romantic legends about callous young women with remark- 
able names; we detect a worship in both islands of 
an Aphrodite Gorgo, a goddess conceived as dead and 
represented in frozen slumber ; and we have monumental 


* The Aphrodite MeAavis of Thespiae with the moon: vide next ch., p. 699. 
seems also to have had some connexion > Quaest. Gratc. 44 
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evidence for this*. Moreover, this worship must in some 
way have been combined or confused with another in which 
Aphrodite was known by the very different name of [lapaxvz- 
rovaa, ‘the goddess who looks out of the corners of her eyes,’ 
an epithet alluding to the sidelong glances of the lover. As 
usual, the epithets become detached and the stories about the 
maidens arise from them. 

It may have been from this original belief in her as a power of 
the shadowy world, the home of destiny and retribution, that an 
association in cult arose between Aphrodite and the Fates and 
Furies, who according to Epimenides’ genealogy were her 
sisters; and, again, between Aphrodite and Nemesis, the 
Rhamnusian goddess, who, as I have tried to show, was no 
mere personification, but a real divinity akin to Aphrodite, if 
not another form of her, and possessing a marked character as 
a goddess of doom or punishment! , It is probable also 
that the cult-relations of Aphrodite with Hermes, of which 
we have record at Argos, Megalopolis, Cnidos, and Lesbos, 
arose from the chthonian aspect of the two divinities }!° ™, 

So far it is the physical or elemental nature of Aphrodite 
that has been traced in the cults of the various Greek com- 
munities ; and it does not appear that the Greeks have added 
anything new to the tradition which they received. 

But we have seen that the Eastern goddess was not merely 
a ‘nature-divinity,’ but a divinity of the state and the city !*, 
and at Ascalon a goddess of war. We may believe that the 
cult of the armed Aphrodite belongs to the first period of her 
worship in Greece !%. In Cyprus, if we may look to that as 
her first Hellenic settlement, we hear of Aphrodite "Eyyecos, 
and probably the epithet denotes ‘the goddess of the spear.’ 
But in Cythera we have still clearer proof given us by Hero- 
dotus of the very ancient worship of the Eastern goddess as 
a warlike divinity. We may believe it to have existed in 
Corinth, the ancient home of Aphrodite Ourania?*, and we 
may suppose that it came at an early time to Thebes, and 
brought about the close association between her and Ares at 
that city. But nowhere was it of such repute as among the 


® Vide infra, p. 699. 
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Spartans, who doubtless derived it from Cythera *, and who gave 
to the new goddess the martial epithets of Areia and ’Aptovria *. 
We have a string of epigrams in the Anthology referring to this 
Spartan worship, and playing in various ways on the idea that 
the stern Lycurgean constitution would only admit Aphrodite if 
she put off her effeminacy and learned the use of weapons. This, 
of course, is a misunderstanding : it was the Phoenician, not the 
Lycurgean, state-religion that gave her the spear or the bow, and 
for this reason she was once at least mis-named Athena, at the 
Syrian Laodicea '°!, and for this among other reasons was more 
frequently identified with Artemis. I have already suggested 
that the cult of Artemis ’Aotparefa on the Laconian coast pre- 
serves in a meaningless title the Phoenician name Astarte ”. 

In the later Greek literature, the references to the shield and 
the spear in the hands of the goddess of love are generally 
mere playful allusions to her love for Ares. But down to the 
last period of Greek history she preserved her inherited 
character as a goddess of war in some of the Greek states. 
The most famous of these worships was that of Aphrodite 
Stratonikis at Smyrna ‘*’, whose temple claimed rights of 
sanctuary; we gather from Tacitus that this title was of 
ancient origin in that city, and could not have been attached 
to her, as has sometimes been supposed, out of mere compli- 
ment to Queen Stratonike. At Mylasa, Aphrodite was the 
ssoddess ‘ who goes with the army’ (2rpareia) 5}; at Amorgus, 
the locality in which she was worshipped appears to have 
been called ’Aan(s, ‘the place of a shield’7°, whence she took 
her title of 'Ag@podfrn Otpavla n ev aonii:. At Mantinea, the 
temple of Aphrodite Zvypayla commemorated the aid given 
by the Mantineans to Rome and Augustus at the battle of 
Actium *; and in the oath of alliance between the Arcadian 
Orchomenos and the Achaean league we find the name of 
Aphrodite **%. At Argos, where the Oriental cult had struck 
deep roots, the worship of Aphrodite Nexygdpos must have 
been inspired by the Eastern idea of the warlike goddess, 
though the people explained it in another way * *. 


* An inscription recently discovered attests the cult of Aphrodite Ovpayia near 
Amyclae* >, > p. 485. 
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When Sulla, after his victory at Chaeronea, inscribed his 2 
trophy with the names of Ares, Aphrodite, and Nike, it is pro- 
bable that the association of the two former divinities on such 
a monument was a recognition of the warlike character which 
may have belonged to the goddess in certain parts of Boeotia. 

But her civic and political functions came to her chiefly 
through her interest in the family and in births and marriages "8. 
She was revered as ‘ the cherisher of children’ at Cyprus and 
elsewhere "8! and before marriage a kid was sacrificed to her ; 
while at Paphos, where she was worshipped as a civic divinity 
by the side of Zeus Polieus and Hera", we find that as late 
as the second century A.D. children were consecrated to her 
charge 48> a custom derived perhaps from the East, as we 
are informed by Lucian that the young men and girls at 
Hierapolis were in the habit of offering locks of their hair to \~4 
the goddess of the city *; and in a late Greek inscription we 
find Astarte invoked in the same prayer with Eros, Harpo-~ 
crates, and Apollo as the protectress of the family °. 

The charge of the actual processes of birth was assigned in 
the Greek states usually to Artemis or Eileithyia; but it is 
possible that Aphrodite herself was invoked under the name ~ 
Genetyllis 1188, if the view expressed by the scholiast on 
Aristophanes is correct. But though we have the Venus 
Genetrix in Rome, we have no Aphrodite Tevéretpa in Greece, 
and no clear proof of an Aphrodite TevervAXis, The 
Genetyllides are contemptuously mentioned by Aristophanes 
and Lucian as powers of doubtful origin and doubtful 
character, who maintained themselves on the luxury and 
superstition of married women, and whom the husband 
regarded with suspicion and dislike. In her worship on the 
Attic coast, under the title of KwaAids, she may have been 
regarded as a goddess of child-birth'** 1488; for though the 
epithet, which has been identified by E. Curtius® with the 
Samothracian epithet KaArds ‘ the goddess in the grotto,’ gives 
us no clue, yet the Koliades are mentioned by the side of 
the Genetyllides in Lucian’s tirade against these expensive 


v 


® De Dea Syria, p. 58. b Athenaion, 4. p. 458. 
© Gotting. Gel, Ans. 1860, p. 418. 
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divinities of midwifery. In the cult of Aphrodite Ctesylla 
in Ceos™ and the legend explaining it, we may see an 
allusion to the goddess of child-birth, especially as she was 
evidently related closely in this worship to Artemis Hekaerge. 
At Oropus” she shared an altar with Athena the Healer and 
the daughters of Asclepios*, and perhaps we have here an 
expression of the same idea that gave her the name of 
Kovporpogos 18 1, 

Her connexion with marriage is much closer: in fact she 
appropriates the functions, and at Sparta even the name of 
Hera **. We hear of an Aphrodite of the bridal-chamber 
(OadrAduav) "85; of an Aphrodite “Appa at Delphi’, the goddess 
who joins together in matrimony, a title which gives us 


_ perhaps the clue to the real meaning of the name Harmonia, 


the daughter of Aphrodite, who was originally the goddess 
herself at Thebes; we find an Aphrodite Nupdia, the goddess 
of the bridal 18 £, on the road between Troezen and Hermione. 
And among the ideas concerning the character and worship of 
Aphrodite, to which the later Greek writers give expression, 
those which are associated with wedlock have most moral 
interest. Artemidorus in his Ovsetrocriticon maintains that 
Ourania Aphrodite, using the term in its transformed Hellenic 
sense, had especial virtue in regard to marriage "84; and 
Stobaeus exclaims ‘What could love, what could Hera or 
Aphrodite preside over more legitimately than over the lawful 
intercourse of man and woman?!8k, Plutarch comments 
eloquently on the worship at Delphi, saying ‘The honour and 
charm, and mutual love and trust, that grow up daily (in 
a happy marriage) prove the wisdom of the Delphians in 
calling Aphrodite the goddess who joins together.’ These 
passages are the more interesting, because in Greek literature 
panegyrics on marriage are few; the romantic aspect of love 
was more commonly associated with the divine power of Eros; 
and the later worships of Aphrodite that refer not to marriage 
but to free love are sometimes marked, as we shall see, by 
cult-epithets that are neither spiritual nor pure. 

And what is of greatest importance is that this refined cult 

* Cf. the Rhodian worship of Apollo, Asclepios, and Aphrodite *. 
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of the goddess, as the patroness of married life, is probably -" 


a native development within the Greek religion. The record 
seems to show that the Eastern religion failed to present her at 
all, or at least prominently, as the goddess who sanctioned and 
encouraged lawful union. It is true she was at times regarded 
asthe wife of Baal, and was styled ‘Virgin’ at Carthage, a title 
which provokes the indignant sarcasm of an early Christian 
writer. But so far as we can gather from certain Oriental 
institutions and legends, she seems to have been regarded as 
against the purer relations of man and woman. In Hierapolis, 
Armenia, and probably Lydia, she was supposed to demand 


the sacrifice of virginity before marriage ; and in the legends © 


of Ishtar and Semiramis the goddess herself was represented 
as wanton and murderous. Some part of this evil character 
has been transplanted into Greek legend, but very little into 
Greek worship, and the few traces of it that we can find belong 
probably to the later period. 

The life of the family was closely associated in the Greek 
communities with the system of the clan; and Aphrodite in 
some of the Ionic settlements was connected with this also; 
inscriptions of the second and third, and possibly of the fifth 
century, B.C., prove the existence of the worship of Aphrodite 
’Anarovpos or ’Anatovpy in Phanagoria and Panticapaeum *®: 3°, 
Strabo gives us a Phanagorian legend, explaining the name by 
some myth, possibly genuine, of the ‘ deceit’ of Aphrodite who 
lured the giants to her cave where they were destroyed by 
Heracles ; and at Troezen* the same title, which was there 
attached to Athena, was explained by a legend arising from 
the same false derivation of the word from azdrn or deceit. 
The word is of course derived from the Ionic festival of the 
*Aratovpia and from the system of the phratriae, into which the 
new-born child of the citizen’s family was admitted, and which 
at Athens, and apparently at Troezen, were sanctioned by the 
worship of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Apaturia. This asso- 
ciation with the clan, even more obviously than her connexion 
with marriage, came to Aphrodite after her settlement in 
Greece and not from the Eastern tradition. 

® Paus. 2. 33, I. 
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The highest political idea which attached to the worship 
of Aphrodite was expressed by the cult-title [d»v3nyos, about 
which, from the time of Plato downwards, there has been 
a strange misunderstanding, but which now, owing to recent 
discoveries, can no longer be considered of doubtful meaning !"", 
We find the cult of Aphrodite Pandemos at Erythrae *?* 
mentioned in an inscription dealing with the sale of priest- 
hoods ; another inscription proves its existence at Cos!!""; we 
have Pausanias’ testimony of its establishment at Megalo- 
polis 27, and at Thebes ® where the legend referred its institu- 
tion to Harmonia*. But its chief importance was at Athens, 
and it is only from Attic inscriptions and Attic records that 
we can gain a clue to its meaning. Pausanias, after describing 
the monuments on the south side of the Acropolis, the temple 
of Asclepios, the temple of Themis, and the tomb of Hippo- 
lytus, states abruptly that Theseus, when he drew the citizens 
together into one city, instituted the worship of Aphyodite 
Pandemos and Peitho ; and he adds that their ancient statues 
no longer existed in histime. The context makes it clear that 
some way beyond the tomb of Hippolytus was the temple 
of Aphrodite, to whom Pausanias found the title of Pandemos 
given. It is also probable that she was connected in the Attic 

legend with Theseus, as Apollodorus in his treatise ‘ concern- 
ing the gods’ takes the same view as Pausanias about the 
origin of the cult: and also in some way with the worship and 
myth of Hippolytus ; for we have epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of a temple of Aphrodite éq’ ‘ImmoAury, ‘near 
Hippolytus,’ that is, ‘near the tomb of Hippolytus.’ And 
this shrine must be the same as that which Euripides in the 
Hippolytus, the scholiast on that passage and the scholiast 
on the Odyssey, all designate by the name éq¢’ ‘InaoAu’r@ or 
‘Hippolyteion!! 4” Now the Hippolyteion must either be 
another name for the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos, or Pau- 
sanias must have omitted to mention the former in his account. 
But if we take the view that there were two buildings, the one 
called the Hippolyteion, the other the temple of Aphrodite 


* At Olympia there is no proof, as has been wrongly supposed, of its recog- 
nition by the state. Vide infra,_pp. 681-684. 
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Pandemos °, there is little doubt but that they were in close 
vicinity to each other on the south and south-west slope of 
the Acropolis, for two inscriptions have been found on the 
south-west slope of the Acropolis relating to the worship 
of Pandemos ; and this position of the temple is not irrecon- 
cileable with Apollodorus’ statement in the above treatise, 
that it stood in the ‘ancient agora,’ if we suppose the ancient 
agora to have lain between the Pnyx and the Areopagus, so 
that it might be said to include in its circuit a temple that 
stood on the slope of the Burg-Hill®. Whatever its exact 
locality was, it was associated in the local legend with Theseus 
and Phaedra, that is to say, with that circle of cult which 
included Crete, Troezen, and Athens. 

The question now arises as to the meaning of the word 
Pandemos; we have seen that Apollodorus gives it the 
political meaning which is certainly the true one!!”!. But 
Nicander of Colophon, quoted by Athenaeus?!"‘, finds for it 
a very different significance, stating that Solon, to whom 
writers of the New Comedy ascribe the organization of 
prostitution at Athens, collected money from this class of 
women and raised a temple to Aphrodite Pandemos as the 


* Miss Harrison maintains that there 
were two separate shrines of Pandemos 
and é¢' ‘ImwoAurgy, on the ground that 
both titles occur in official inscriptions, 
and we have no instance of the same 
temple being called by two official 
names : Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 334). 
This is a reasonable but not quite 
certain argument; for the inscription 
mentioning ‘Appodirn é¢’ ‘IaroAUTy "4 
Tefers not to any temple but to a statue, 
and we have evidence that in these 
financial inscriptions the same statue 
was sometimes called by different de- 
scriptive names, as in the case of the 
Artemis Brauronia on the Acropolis. 

> This is Foucart’s view in Au//. de 
Corr. Hell. 1889, pp. 157-161; he sup- 
poses the Hippolyteion to have stood 
on the same terrace as the Asclepieion, 
and the temple to Aphrodite Pandemos 
somewhat further westward nearer to 


the entrance to the Acropolis. Lolling, 
in the AeArioy 'Apxaodoyxdy, 1888, 
p- 187, identifies the two, and places the 
latter near to the approach to the Acro- 
polis on the west (so also in his article in 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch des Classischen 
Alterthums, vol. 3, p. 330); but in the 
AeAriov of 1891, p. 127, he seems to 
conclude, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion on an altar found not far from the 
temple of ‘ Theseus’ in the Ceramicus 
quarter, that the ‘ancient agora’ to 
which Apollodorus refers was in the 
Ceramicus, and the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemos was that which Pausanias 
wrongly calls a temple of Ourania, and 
stood near the temple of ‘ Theseus’; 
but the existence of an altar does not 
quite prove the existence of a temple on 
that very site, and this contradiction in 
Pausanias is too much to suppose. 
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goddess of common and venal love. And this is the sense in 


! which Plato in the Symposium misunderstood or deliberately 


misused the word*. He there distinguishes between Ourania 
Aphrodite, the elder goddess, the eternal one without father 
or mother who personifies the intellectual love of the soul *°*, 
and Aphrodite Pandemos, who is the younger, the daughter 
of Zeus and Dione, who personifies the sensual love of the 
body. This idea is borrowed by Xenophon or whoever is 
the author of the Symposium attributed to him, and we find the 
same distinction there between Ourania and Pandemos, though 
he hints at the possibility of the two terms expressing different 
sides of the same goddess: but he also attests an important 
distinction in ritual, saying that he is well aware that Ourania 
and Pandemos were worshipped at different altars and in 
different shrines, and with difference of ritual®, Ourania 
with the purer, Pandemos with the less pure form®*. This 
interpretation of the two terms was certainly accepted 
in the later Greek periods. At Thebes the very archaic 
images of Aphrodite, supposed to have been dedicated by 
Harmonia, were called Ourania Pandemos and Apostrophia, 
and Pausanias interpreted the two former titles as Plato had 
done®. At Olympia Pausanias found the Pheidian statue 
of Aphrodite called Otpavia, another in an adjacent enclosure, 
called Pandemos**, carved by Scopas and representing her 
riding on a goat. But it is evident from the phraseology of the 
text that these distinctions between the two statues were not 
attested by any inscription. We have in the Axthology an 
epigram, describing a statue of Aphrodite, beginning ‘ Cypris 
is not here the goddess of vulgar love (Pandemos); do 
reverence and call her the heavenly one ® *.’ 

Modern writers° have accepted too readily this philosophic 


® It has been suggested that Plato 
vilified Pandemos through his dislike 
of the democratic connotation of the 
name. 

» pqdioupyérepa: is contrasted in the 
sentence with dyvérepa:, and is also 
explained by the use of Agd:ovpyia for 
sensual indulgence in the Afemoradbilia, 


2. 1, 25. 

¢ Even Prof. Robert in his new 
edition of Preller’s A/ythologie. Miss 
Harrison, in the Alythology and AMonu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, p. 332, re- 
jects the lower meaning of IWdvdnypos, 
but does not discuss the question what 
positive significance it might have. 
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and popular misinterpretation of the terms. There is 
certainly sufficient evidence that the people understood 
Pandemos, from the fourth century onwards, in the lower 
sense ; but there is no evidence that the state-religion of Greece 
ever recognized this meaning of the title. The people who 
forgot the meaning of the obvious epithet ’Azarovpla might 
easily suppose that Pandemos could designate the ‘common’ 
and unclean goddess; and Plato, the arch-juggler in the 
interpretation of words, is perhaps answerable in part for 
the degradation of this one. The title Ovpavia had, in the old 
religion of Greece and the East, no such high significance ; 
the Cypriote Aphrodite was Ourania and by no means austere; 
the Corinthian Aphrodite was Ourania and, here only in 
Greece proper, was served by young women of loose reputa- 
tion, whom Pindar grandiloquently calls ‘the daughters of 
Persuasion, who lift up their hearts to Ourania Aphrodite’ 8 ; 
and it is a curious comment on Plato’s interpretation of the 
term that the only impure element which we can find in the 
Greek state-religion of Aphrodite, before the fourth century, 
we find in this worship of the ‘heavenly’ goddess at 
Corinth. 

The hetaera in Lucian appears to have been better acquainted 
than Plato with the significance of Greek religious terms, 
when she offered sacrifice to Pandemos and Ourania impar- 
tially *°“. In fact the title Ovpavia had in the genuine state- 
religion no more definite moral sense than ’OAvynia, but denoted 
originally the Eastern Aphrodite for good or for evil, and 
perhaps afterwards came to mean nothing more than the 
‘goddess of the ancient worship. The monuments of her 
that have survived, or have been recorded, present us with no 
attributes or symbols that have any moral meaning at all; 
nor on the other hand, in the monuments that with any 
certainty refer to the cult of Pandemos, is there any hint of 
the sensual significance’ supposed to belong to the title. 
There are weighty reasons for saying that this supposition 
is entirely errroneous. In the first place, the lower meaning 
of Pandemos is always correlate with the higher meaning 
of Ourania. But this latter is not known to be older than 
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/ Plato, and there is no clear evidence that it ever had this 
meaning in any state-cult ; for supposing that the statues 
mentioned at Olympia and Thebes were originally designated 
by these titles, yet Pausanias cannot be said to be giving us 
more than the popular and late interpretation of the names. 
Secondly, the word wavdnpos has always, in other applications, 
a serious and often a religious sense, being attached to Zeus 
in Attic and other worships as the guardian of the political 

- community *. Therefore, as applied to Aphrodite, it ought 
to mean the goddess ‘ worshipped by the whole people, hence 
the goddess of the political community, and if there were 
a festival called wavdnusa it would mean the same for the 
worship of this goddess as the Panathenaia and Pandia meant 
for the worship of Athens and Zeus. In the feast of 
Aphrodite Pandemos, that comes as an episode into Menander’s 
play, Zhe Flatterer, the religious-minded cook prays solemnly 
to all the Olympians for safety and health and all bless- 
ings: the phrases are borrowed from the public formula of 
prayer 127, 

This political significance and the serious nature of the cult 
are attested by the inscriptions found on the Acropolis. On 
the relief dedicated by Arctinos and Menecratia, in the fourth 
century B.C., the inscription begins with an address to 
Aphrodite as ‘the great and holy goddess.’ The priestess 
who was given the continual charge of the sacrifice was a state- 
official, and from time to time the dorvrduo: were directed to 
cleanse the temple and to superintend the public procession 

_ held in her honour!!7', And the more recent discovery of the 

. altar, dedicated at the end of the third century to Aphrodite 

| “Hyesdvn tod dymou'!, ‘the leader of the people, and to the 
Graces, would be by itself almost conclusive evidence of 
the political significance of the cult and title of Aphrodite on 
the Acropolis, and, as Lolling maintains», we may now believe 
that the Hegemone mentioned, together with the Graces,among 
the divinities by whom the Attic Ephebi swore to defend the 
country and obey the laws* was this Aphrodite Hegemone 

® Zeus **; cf. the phrases ravdnpe? D AcAriov "Apyaod. 1891, p. 127. 
Ovew and waydhuos doprh. © Artemis * ¢, 
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tod djyov or Aphrodite Ilavdnpos. We can then understand 
why this political worship was connected with the name of — 
Theseus, the mythic founder of the Ionic settlement and the 
higher state-organization; and why it was instituted at Thebes, 
where Aphrodite was regarded as the ancestress of the race, 
and why it was chosen for establishment at Megalopolis as 
one of the cults suitable for binding together the new con- 
federacy of Arcadia. As the Aphrodite-worship of Theseus 
is connected, as we have seen, by so many links with Crete 
and the East, the Aphrodite Pandemos may be a Greek 
development of the goddess who already at Ascalon had 
taken under her patronage the city-life. 

It remains to notice the apparently authoritative statement 
in Xenophon’s Symposium, that vouches for the laxer char- 
acter of this worship. But we cannot vouch for the author 
of ‘ Xenophon's’ Symposium. What we know is that until the 
declining period of Greek history, the cult of Aphrodite, so far 
as it appears in written or monumental record, was as pure and 
austere as that of Zeus and Athena, purer than that of Artemis, 
in nearly all the Greek communities, rules of chastity being 
sometimes imposed upon her priestess 18; that the only impure 
practices in this worship, of which we have any hint before 
the fourth century, were connected with the name of Aphradite 
Ourania at Corinth, and that even in the later period, when 
the influence of the ‘hetaerae’ in the Greek cities had at last 
corrupted certain parts of the public religion, and impure 
titles seem to have become attached to the goddess with the 
sanction of the state, the cult of Pandemos is associated with 
none of these. 

In fact, it implies an ignorance of the earlier spirit of Greek 
worship, and a confusion of a religion which was mainly pure 
with a mythology that was often the reverse, to suppose that 
a pre-Solonian cult could have given a religious sanction 
to practices which endangered family life. The Corinthian 
worship being demonstrably Oriental is the exception which 
proves the rule. 

And the mistake made by the author of ‘ Xenophon’s’ Sym- 
postum may be partly explained. His phrase ‘Ovoia: pqdiovp- 
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yérepat’ is, in any case, obscure, and it is not easy to explain 
what a pure or impure ‘sacrifice’ would be. Possibly he may 
have been aware that at Athens rydaara iepa, that is libations 
of water and honey without wine, were offered to Aphrodite 
Ourania® 4, and he may have supposed that such libations 
were ceremoniously purer and implied a purer idea, such, 
for instance, as was in the mind of Oedipus when he boasts 
that he comes to the Eumenides of Colonus as ‘a man 
innocent of strong drink to goddesses who love not wine.’ 
But it is certain that the use of wine, or water and honey in 
libations, did not originally rest on any moral distinction 
between one worship and another*, although Theophrastus 
and others may have believed that the vngdAra tepd were the 
more innocent and ancient ritual. Again, the writer may have 
had in his mind the immorality associated with the worship of 
the Eastern goddess in certain communities, and arbitrarily 
attached this to the cult of Pandemos in its vulgar sense ; even 
then pqdiouvpydrepat Ovolat is still an inappropriate phrase. 

In public worship the distinction did indeed exist in the 
later times between the goddess of honourable marriage and 
the goddess of free love, but it is not expressed by the titles 
just examined. 

In the minds of the people, and in most of Greek mytho- 
logy, no doubt Aphrodite was little more than the power 
that personified beauty and human love; and this idea, which 
receives such glowing expression in the poetry”, is expressed 
also by a sufficient number of cult-titles, which are neither 
moral nor immoral, but refer merely to the power of love in 
life. The most interesting of these is Peitho, by which title 
Aphrodite was worshipped at Pharsalus? and in Lesbos!!94 
as the goddess of Persuasion. It has been already suggested 


> The words with which the short 
fragment of an Homeric hymn to 


® Vide chapter on Zeus-ritual, pp. 
88, 89. NnygddAca were offered to Zeus 


Tewpyos, Poseidon, the wind-gods; at 
Athens to Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, 
Helios, Selene, the Nymphs, and Aphro- 
dite Ovpavia, to Sosipolis, the city-genius 
of Elis (Paus. 6. 20, 2); sometimes 
even to Dionysos. No one explanation 
suits all these cases. 


Aphrodite begin, give us almost the full 
picture of the Homeric goddess, ‘1 will 
sing of Cytherea of Cyprus, who gives 
sweet gifts to men, and who wears 
a smile ever upon her lovely face and 
brings the flower of loveliness.’ 
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that at the creation of Pandora in the Hesiodic account 
Peitho takes the place of Aphrodite herself, and it is probable 
that she whom Sappho styled the ‘ daughter and the golden- 
gleaming handmaiden’ of Aphrodite, had no original inde- 
pendent existence as a divinity, but grew up from a title of 
the latter goddess which became detached and personified. 

The statues of Peitho and Paregoros, a synonymous per- 
sonification, stood in the temple of Aphrodite [pafis at Megara”; 
the temple-statue was of ivory and earlier than the Praxitelean 
period. As IIpagis might mean ‘result’ or ‘success, and 
Peitho and Paregoros are terms that help to explain it, we 
can interpret the temple-worship as that of the goddess who 
gives success in love. A similar term is Mayavitis, by which 
she was worshipped at Megalopolis as the goddess who con- 
trives ways and means for lovers” >. 

The goddess who turns men’s hearts to love was also 
worshipped by the name ’Emotpodia, as at Thebes the 
goddess ‘who turns hearts away*’ was recognized under 
the reverse name of Aphrodite ’Azootpoopia®. 

The contrast between the healing and destructive force of \ 
love in human lives may be that which is expressed by the 
two interesting titles dvdpopdvos and cwoavipa. We are told 
by Plutarch and Athenaeus, who quotes from Polemon, that 
Aphrodite was called avdpoddvos or avocla, the ‘ slayer of men’ 
or the ‘unholy’ one, at Pharsalus!°, and this is explained by 
the story that the famous courtesan Lais was murdered in the 
temple of Aphrodite by the Thessalian women who feared ~ 
the effects of her beauty on the men of the country*. There 
may be some truth in the story, but the title is not likely to 
have arisen from this incident. If the word ‘ Sosandra,’ the | 
saviour of men, which denoted a famous statue, evidently of | 
some divinity, ascribed by Lucian to Calamis, were proved to 


* A writer in the Gazette Archéologi- 
gue of 1880 interprets Awoorpodia as 
the goddess who frees men from evil 
passions ; this special sense of the word 
rests merely on the popular sense given 
to the word at Thebes in Pausanias’ 
time: it is probably quite groundless 


and does not correspond with the part 
usually played by Aphrodite in Greek 
mythology; for instance, in the myth 
of the daughters of Cinyras, Aphrodite 
’Emorpogia and ‘Awoorpodla are equi- 
valent to Eros and Anteros. 
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be really an epithet of Aphrodite as has been often sup- 
posed *, then this would be an exact counterpart to the 
Thessalian term, and we should have in these two the dual 
conception that appears in Plautus’ description of Astarte. To 
this class belongs the epithets Mavdpayopiris !1°*, designating 
the goddess who soothes or lulls to sleep, or gives the love- 
charm, and ’EAenpwyr *, the name of the compassionate goddess 
of Cyprus. But Hesychius, who is our sole authority for these, 
does not say whether they are poetical or cult-terms. There 
is the same doubt about the title ‘Automata,’ by which, 
according to Servius ‘**, the Ephesians designated Aphrodite 
as the source of spontaneous love. 

The worships in which she appears as a goddess of beauty 
merely are very rare. A probable instance is the Spartan cult 
of Aphrodite Mop¢e !"**, as it is difficult to interpret this word 
except as the ‘shapely’ one, the goddess of beautiful form”, 
and the veil which she wore on her head may mark the 
goddess of the bridal. The only other name of the same 
kind attached to Aphrodite is Baiéris?’*, the goddess ‘of 
small ears,’ by which, according to Hesychius, she was known 
at Syracuse, but whether in public cult or merely popular 
language he does not say. 

In Greek mythology, the goddess is not only the power 
that sends love, but is also herself the lover; and it is 


® Michaelis, 47ch. Zeit. 1864, p. 190. 
It seems, however, more probable that in 


all in literature before Ovid. Curtius 
(Nuove Memorie dell’ Institut. pp. 374, 


Lucian’s treatise (El«éves, c. 6) it really 
designates Hera; for in the next dia- 
logue dwép raw elxdvav, he writes as if 
he had been making special reference to 
Hera in the Elxéves; but if she is not 
Sosandra, she is scarcely mentioned at 
all. 

> Gorres, in his Studien zur griech- 
tschen’ Mythologie, 2, p. 60, explains 
Mopgw as a term of the Aphrodite of 
the lower world who sends up dreams 
(poppat), but Aphrodite was never be- 
lieved to do this, and Mop@evs whom he 
quotes as a parallel figure does not 
belong to Greek religion nor appear at 


375) ingeniously explains the chains 
round the feet, which Pausanias men- 
tions, as nothing more than the common 
Phoenician ornament of the feet to which 
Isaiah refers, and he interprets Mopow 
as alluding not to the beauty of her 
body but to her decorations; but in any 
case the epithct would designate the 
goddess whose chief concem was 
personal beauty. The common expla- 
nation given of the chains is that they 
were put round the statue, in accord- 
ance with the naive belief of very 
primitive times, to prevent it running 
away. 
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probable that the Eastern stories of the goddess whose love 
was often dangerous to its objects appears in the legends of 
Hippodameia !°™ and Phaedra, both of which names there is 
reason for attaching to Aphrodite. But in Greek religion 
this aspect of her is presented only by the titles Pi@upos and 
Tlapaxvarovoa 1!94,1, the one referring to the whispering voice, 
the other to the side-long glance. 

Although we have no proof of immorality being at any 
time a common characteristic of the worship of Aphrodite in 
the Greek states, but, in fact, strong evidence to the contrary, 
yet we have signs of a degeneracy that belongs probably to 
the later period. As the influence of the hetaerae spread in 
the social life, and the national pride sank, we hear of altars 
and temples dedicated under the name of Aphrodite to the 
mistresses and wives of the Epigoni and their favourites }”°. 
The worship of Aphrodite Belestiche at Alexandria excited 
the indignation of Plutarch, and the blasphemous profligacy 
of Harpalus was the theme of a letter written by Theopompos 
to Alexander, in which he denounces Alexander's minister, 
who, ‘despising the divine vengeance, dared to erect altars 
and a shrine at Athens to Aphrodite [v@covixn '*!4, 

To the same later period* may probably be ascribed those 
few worships in which the goddess was designated by some 
impure name, or by one that referred to the life of the 
courtesan '*°, Some of them that Clemens and Hesychius 
record may have been merely popular epithets, and may have 
had no place at all in cult. But there is good evidence 
for the worship of Aphrodite IIdpyvn at Abydos®™, and for that 
of Aphrodite “Erafpa }°* at Athens and Ephesos, which some 
ancient apologists try to explain away as referring to the 
bonds of friendship between comrades, but must certainly 
designate the goddess of the courtesan-world. 

‘It is not for nothing, exclaims the comic poet Philetaerus, 


—— 


‘that everywhere there are temples of Aphrodite the mistress, | 


but nowhere shrines of Aphrodite the married goddess.’ The 
first statement is an exaggeration, the second an untruth ; 


* The cult of Aphrodite Mcyavirts ® ancient, and was probably derived from 
at Gythium appears to have been more _ the Oriental worship of Cythera. 


ed 
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and it was probably his own age that was responsible for the 
base worship which he satirizes. 

We have, indeed, no direct evidence for fixing the date of 
the institution of these cults; the writers who record them 
belong to the Alexandrine period, and there is no epigra- 
phical testimony of their public importance. The only place 
where the hetaerae played any part in the ritual of the state 
was Corinth, where ‘whenever the state prayed to Aphrodite 
on matters of great import, it took as large a number as 
possible of the hetaerae to aid in the prayer,’ and individuals 
in private prayer often vowed to consecrate a certain number 
of these women to the divinity 8 We hear of them as 
early as the Persian wars, when they put up public petition 
to Aphrodite for the cause of Hellas. But the recognition of 
such ‘ Hierodulae’ in the state-religion of Corinth is unique in 
Greece, and may be ascribed directly to the influence of 
Phoenicia and the East. As regards the other cults of the 
class just examined, we have no reason for supposing that 
even in them there was anything impure in the ritual. 

A review of the religion of Aphrodite presents us, then, 
with a goddess who has less to do than most of the other 
Greek divinities with the arts of civilization* or the con- 
ceptions of advanced morality and law; we find her prominent 
in the public worship as controlling the life of the earth and 
the waters of the sea, and as ruling in the shadowy land of the 
dead; revered also as the goddess of physical beauty and 
love, though to this aspect of her Greek poetry paid more 
regard than Greek worship; finally, we find her cult pure on 
the whole and austere, and satisfying certain moral and 
political aims by its connexion with marriage and the com- 
munity of the people. 


® An inscription of the Imperial 
period ''* has been found in the theatre 
at Athens containing the title "A¢po- 
8irn "Evaydmos, which must refer to the 
dramatic performances. In Cyprus there 
were musical contests in honour of 
Aphrodite; the singer whose short 
prelude to Aphrodite is preserved among 


the Homeric hymns prays to the goddess 
to inspire him and give him victory, and 
the name of the legendary Cypriote 
king, ‘Cinyras,’ is derived from the 
Phoenician word for a harp. But this 
proves nothing as regards the general 
character of the Hellenic goddess. 
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We can also observe that, for the greater part of this 
worship and for most of the ideas expressed in it, Greece 
has been indebted to the East. But though the religion of 
Greece was conservative of the tradition that it had received, 
merely purifying the cult from a few touches of Oriental gross- 
ness, Greek philosophy and poetry showed its constructive 
power in spiritualizing and transforming certain inherited 
ideas. The meaning of Ourania is changed and deepened, 
and the name personifies the power of love that is higher 
than sense, that inspires wisdom and the purest spirit of life. 


In that passage of Euripides’¢ where the physical and 


spiritual powers of Aphrodite are strikingly combined, the 
goddess who ‘from the streams of the Cephissos breathes 
over the Attic land the tempered breath of fragrant breezes,’ 
is also she who sends ‘ the loves that are seated by the throne 
of wisdom, fellow-workers of all virtue. By a_ natural 
development of ideas, the Oriental ‘Queen of the Heavens’ 
has led us up through Greek philosophy and poetry to the 
modern conception of ‘ platonic affection.’ 

Lastly the idea, that undoubtedly grew up on Eastern soil, 
of a goddess who personified the cosmic power of love in the 
world of animal and vegetative life, was transplanted to Greece, 
and received the deepest and most spiritual expression in the 
national poetry, and even acquired a certain philosophic sig- 
nificance as a pantheistic doctrine™*. The noble fragment of 
the Danaides of Aeschylus !¥°* shows us the Aphrodite Ourania 
of the East conceived by the Greek imagination as the power 
that causes the love that ts in heaven and earth, the love that 
works in the rain, ard brings forth cattle and herbs for the use 
of man. The same idea with more mysticism and less poetry 
appears in the later Orphic literature” ™ '™. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MONUMENTS OF APHRODITE. 


IT has been shown that in the cult of Aphrodite, Greek 
religion was mainly conservative of Oriental ideas; the ritual, 
the attributes, and most of the characteristics of the goddess 
are derived from the East. 

On the other hand, the comparison of the monuments of the 
two nations proves, perhaps more than any other archaeo- 
logical study, the freedom and the originality of the Hellene. 
‘La déesse de la fécondité sera devenue pour les contem- 
porains de Scopas et de Praxitele la déesse de la beauté *.’ 
It was the signal achievement of Greek art to have replaced 
the Oriental type, of which the forms were often gross and at 
best had little more than a merely hieratic meaning, with 
a type that became of significance for religion through its 
depth of spiritual expression, and of the highest importance 
for the history of art through its embodiment of the perfected 
forms of corporeal beauty. 

The debt of Greece in this worship to the art of the East, 
was only superficial ; yet the monuments of the Oriental cult 
are of very great importance in their bearing on the religious 
question discussed in the preceding chapter; for ‘they 
strengthen the conclusion derived from other evidence that 
Aphrodite was of Semitic birth. 

It is probable that in many localities of the Semitic 
worship, the earliest representations of Astarte were aniconic, 
for we find the conical stone as her symbol on the coins of 
Mallos, and its reference is often made clearer by the con- 
comitant type of the swan. As regards her representation at 


® Perrot et Chipiez, Héstoire de f Art Antique, vol. 3, pp. 626, 627. 
> Head, Hist. Num. p. 606. 
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Paphos, we are told by Tacitus *! that her temple-image was 
not of human form, but simply a conical stone shaped like 
a Greek meta or goal-post. And on a coin of this city we 
see this emblem enclosed within temple-walls and _ pillars 
that show non-Hellenic forms of architecture *, and we find it 
also on a slab from the temple of Tanit in Carthage. It is 
possible to trace the influence of this very primitive symbol of 
Astarte, in such representations as the statue of Aphrodite 
Urania in the ‘ gardens’ at Athens!!*, which was only partly 
iconic, and in certain terracotta ‘alabastra’ from Rhodes, of 
which the upper portion consists of the head and shoulders of 
the goddess, and the lower preserves the ordinary form of the 
vase. But neither of these crude types, nor that of the little 
wooden idols occasionally found in Cyprus‘, some of which 
are in Berlin and one at Dresden—thin pieces of wood with 
head, breast, and arms indicated—seem to have had any 
vogue in Greece proper. 

Looking at the Eastern monuments that present the 
goddess in complete human form, we notice two main 
types, the representation of the naked divinity, whose 
forms and pose express simply the idea of fecundity, and 
that of the fully-draped figure. The first is of very little 
importance for the earlier or later monuments of Greek 
religion*; originating at Babylon, and there representing the 
goddess Nana, it became prevalent in Cyprus, where it was 
afterwards slightly modified by Greek style, and it penetrated 
into the Mycenean kingdom at an early date*. But it was 
scarcely ever the theme of genuine Greek art in the archaic 
period ; and whether it has anything to do with the develop- 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 628. 

>’ Gazette Archéologique, 1880, Pl. 3; 
on a Carthaginian metal-band belong- 
ing to the worship of Tanit we find 
a cone with outstretched arms attached; 
td, 1879, Pl. 21. 

© Roscher, p. 407, 1. 68. 

4 A typical instance is the terracotta 
idol in the Louvre published by Heuzey 
(Les Antiques figurines de terre cutte 
dans le Musée du Louvre, Pl. 2, no. 4), 


of the naked goddess, with her hands 
pressed on her breast. 

¢ The Cypriote figure published in 
Roscher, p. 407, may be compared with 
the Babylonian idol of Nana or Astarte 
(id. p. 647) and the Mycenaean repre- 
sentation on a gold plate of the goddess 
with the dove on her head and with 
both hands pressing her breast (Schlie- 
mann, Mycenae, Figs. 267 and 368). 
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ment of the type of the undraped Aphrodite of the later age 
is an open question. The idea of representing the goddess of 
beauty and love as naked may have occurred quite naturally 
and spontaneously to the Greek artists of the fourth cen- 
tury, or the Eastern art may have suggested and excused 
this unusual freedom. The theory that would trace back 
the type of the Cnidian Aphrodite, the perfected ideal of the 
Greek goddess, to the rude Semitic form of Astarte with her 
hands across her body, has been rejected by MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez*, who maintain that there is no Phoenician or any 
Semitic monument earlier than the Cnidian that resembles it 
at all, and those that resemble it are of later date and are 
merely copies of it in the style of Phoenician art. But this 
is not entirely true; the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
possesses a small bronze figure of the late Mycenaean age, 
found in a cave on the mountain in Crete, which the Lyttians 
called Mount Dicta, representing the Oriental goddess with 
her arms held across her body as the Medicean Venus holds 
hers». It is true there are many missing links between this 
rude type and the Cnidian Aphrodite. But it is quite con- 
ceivable that Praxiteles may have been influenced by an 
ancient and vaguely remembered form of‘hieratic art. The 
Babylonian idols of Nana in the Louvre betray rather 
the influence of the later Greek style of the Alexandrine age 
upon the representations of Semitic divinities. One of the 
most striking of these has been published in the Gazette 
Archéologique, an alabaster idol of Nana‘, undraped but laden 
with ornaments, wearing an Oriental head-dress surmounted 
with a crescent, and showing nothing of Hellenic character 
except in the naturalistic rendering of the flesh. It is probably 
intended to represent the Babylonian goddess in the semi- 
Hellenic form of Artemis Nanaea. 

More important in the archaic Greek art, and in those centres 
where Oriental influence was strongest, was the type of the 
draped female form, with one hand pressed against her breast 


® Histoire de TArt, 3. pp. &57- Mr. Arthur Evans, kindly called my 
559- attention to this work. 
> The Keeper of the Ashmolean, © 1876, Pl. 4. 
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and often holding a dove, the other drawing her robe tightly 
across her lower limbs and holding it a little away from her 
side. We have proofs that this representation existed at 
Ephesus, at Dali and elsewhere in Cyprus, at Rhodes and 
Camirus*; a slight modification of it is shown us in a terra- 
cotta figure from Corinth, of which both hands are held 
against the breast, with a dove in the right hand, an apple 
in the left (Pl. XLIb). And in Etruscan art, we find a similar 
figure serving as a support to a candelabra, the left hand 
holding the skirt, the right uplifted, and the feet resting on 
a tortoise °. 

Now these representations are not the genuine products of 
the archaic art of Hellas, although the pose of the hand on the 
drapery reminds us often of the archaic figures found on 
the Acropolis of Athens. For we notice on many of them 
an Oriental style of head-dress, especially on the figures from 
Cyprus*, and we can discover what is probably the germ 
of this type in a sacred figure of early Babylonian art, fully 
draped, wearing a high coif or tiara, with the hands pressed on 
the breast4. It has been often regarded as doubtful whether 
these figures represent a divinity, or priestesses who by these 
offerings dedicated themselves to the temple they served ; the 
latter interpretation may sometimes be true, but it is quite 
certain that they often are actual idols of the goddess, and it 
is probable that this was their primary meaning, for in the 
figures of Semitic, as of Greek art, the divine type was 
probably fashioned earlier than the human. And many of 
these statuettes betray their divine character by many infal- 
lible signs ; some of those for instance from Dali, now in the 
British Museum, that bear the dove as an emblem, wear also 
the diadem on their heads ; nor can we suppose that any other 


“In Marseilles marble torso, Pl. goddess wears a calathus and veil, but 
XLI c; terracotta from Rhodes, Pl. both hands are outstretched. Coin Pl. 
XLIa; from Ephesus, marble statuette 3. 49. 
in British Museum; from Dali, vide > A bronze in Berlin, Gerhard, Gesam- 
limestone figures in the British Museum. melte Abhandlungen, Taf. a9. 3. 

On coins of Aphrodisias an ancient cult- © Vide Cypriote figure in Lajard, 
form of an Aphrodite idol is preserved Cute de Vénus en Orient, Pl. 20. 1. 
of a somewhat different type; the 4 Roscher, p. 647, Fig. 3. 
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divinity was originally meant than the Eastern goddess, as the 
dove and the apple are her fitting emblems ; and the tortoise, 
which we see under the feet of the Etruscan figure, and which 
Pheidias carved under the feet of his Aphrodite Urania at 
Elis—probably without much significance, but simply as 
a traditional emblem—belongs to Astarte Aphrodite alone?. 
An Attic tetradrachm of the fourth century (?) shows a female 
figure, wrapped in a long garment, carrying a bird and 
wearing a modius on her head, which Beulé® interprets as 
Aphrodite and refers to the semi-Oriental Cnidian worship 
introduced into Attica by Conon’. 

We need not suppose that the type of the draped Eastern 
goddess was absolutely uniform‘; it is enough if the wide 
prevalence of this special type, which has been briefly ex- 
amined, shows that the monuments of the Eastern cult were 
before the eyes and the imagination of the Greek artist when 
he carved the earliest idols of his Aphrodite. It was possibly 
he who first gave more life and delicacy to the rigid and rude 
Oriental idol by the motive of the hand that draws the 
drapery across and slightly away from the body, a motive 
which in the later Hellenic period becomes expressive of 
feminine grace in general, and of Aphrodite's in particular. 

Apart from the artistic types, the symbols that appear on 
the monuments, such as the sacred animals and the inanimate 
objects consecrated to her, give still stronger support to the 
theory that this worship travelled to Greece from Semitic 
lands. The dove, for instance, her most common emblem, 
denoting probably the goddess of spring, appears in the repre- 
sentation of her temple at Paphos above the side-pillars on 


® The animal probably alludes to the 
water-goddess; but it must have been 
a rare symbol. It has been found 
carved on a limestone slab consecrated 
to Aphrodite in the neighbourhood 
of Paphos; vide Journal of Hellenic 
Studtes, 1888, p. 253. The tortoise on 
the coins of Aegina may refer to the 
local worship of the maritime Aphro- 
dite; Gardner, Num. Com. Paus. p. 45. 

> Monnases d Athenes, p. 227. 


© Professor Gardner believes this 
personage to be Isis; Vum. Com. Paus. 
p. 138. 

d The terracotta figures of the goddess 
of Cyprus show much variety, and Pot- 
tier, who has examined them in the Bul. 
de Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 92, considers 
that we have not yet discovered the 
canonical type of the Aphrodite Astarte 
of this island. Perhaps there never was 
one. 
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the roof*; a miniature Aphrodite temple, probably an import 
from Cyprus, has been found at Mycenae’; also a figure of 
the naked type, already mentioned, who is generally and with 
great probability interpreted as Astarte, and who is pressing 
the dove against her breast‘, the holy bird in the ritual of 
Hierapolis and in the sacred legend of Semiramis 4. 

In the legend told by Hyginus, the egg that fell from 
heaven was hatched by the dove, and from this Aphrodite 
and apparently the divinities of Syria were born®. The egg 
became an emblem of the Semitic goddess ‘, but never was in 
Greece a recognized symbol of Aphrodite; but this Oriental 
fable about the birth of the goddess from the egg plays its 
part, not only in the wide-spread myth of Helen’s birth from 
Nemesis or Leda, but also in the Laconian worship, as 
Pausanias speaks of the sacred egg in the temple of Hilaeira 
and Phoebe, at Sparta®; and Helen is probably one of the 
many ‘doubles’ of Aphrodite", The iynx, the wrynecked 
bird, that was used as a love-charm, and appears in many 
vase-representations where Aphrodite is found, appears also 
on some Assyrian reliefs that Lajard has published'!. And 
most of the animals known to have been consecrated to the 
goddess in Hellenic ritual were sacred symbols in the Oriental 
art that was dedicated to this worship. The goat is seen on 
certain Chaldean cylinders by the side of the Semitic goddess *; 
the sacred character of the ram in the Eastern ritual explains 
probably the strange design on the Cypriote coins of Marium 
or Amathus of a naked goddess clinging to the fleece of 
a running ram, who is almost certainly Aphrodite’. The 


* Head, Hest. Num. p. 628. 

> Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 423. 

¢ Jb. pp. 267, 268. 

4 For the significance of the dove in 
the Oriental and Greek religion, vide 
Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Art, 
vol. 3, p. 200, n. 2. 

© Hyg. Fab. 197; cf. Amob. Adv. Gent. 
I. 36 ‘ Ovorum progenies Dii Syrii.’ 

£ Vide the ornamentation on the 
silver band found near Batna; Gazette 
Archéol, 1880, p. 23. 


& Paus. 3. 16, I. 

h She was worshipped, for instance, 
in Rhodes as a deity of vegetation like 
Aphrodite, and appears like the latter 
in the legend of Theseus; in certain 
localities Helen may also have been 
worshipped as a divinity of the sea, 
vavriios omrnpos as Euripides calls 
her, Orestes, 1637. 

' Culte de Vénus, Planche 17. 

E fb, Pl, 4. 12. 

1 Head, Hist. Num. p. 623. 
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fashion of representing divinities riding on their sacrificial 
animals has been already mentioned *, as explaining the form 
of Artemis Tauropolos and the Cretan myth of Europa on 
the bull. The bull-riding goddess was probably a genuinely 
Hellenic type; but it was found also in Oriental art, as it was 
used as a device on the coins of Sidon that must have referred, 
not to the Cretan myth, but to the Oriental cult. Hence 
also we can explain the design on a coin of Citium struck 
about 400 B.C., of a goddess riding on a running bull, whom 
it is more reasonable to name Astarte Aphrodite than Europa”. 
The ritualistic importance of the bull in the Astarte-worship 
was probably the cause which led to that strange representa- 
tion of the goddess of which Philo Byblius speaks°: ‘ Astarte 
placed upon her head the badge of royalty, the head of the 
bull’; and on a Cilician coin of the later Imperial period 
we see the bull-headed Astarte holding a rudder, the sign of 
her maritime power 4. 

It is probable that the horse also was a symbol of the 
Eastern goddess®; for the horse’s head was a coin-device 
of Carthage, and belongs to the legend of the foundation of 
the city by Dido. Hence may have been derived the cult and 
title of Aphrodite "Edurzos, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
as ’Emrpayia was derived from the sacred character of the goat 
in her ritual. 

As regards the monuments of the special Greek cults, we 
need not believe that there was always a cult-image and type 
appropriate to the special aspect of Aphrodite, and to the 
special appellative by which she was known and worshipped 
in this or that locality ; and it is often impossible to decide 
what the distinctive character of the image was. For literary 
evidence fails us in many cases, and among the many monu- 
ments that have come down to us there are comparatively few 
to which we can give with certainty the fitting name, and which 
we can attach to a particular cult. And though the statues 


® P. 450. whether this is a syncretism of Astarte 
> Head, p. 622. and the cow-headed Isis. 
© Vide p. 632. * Vide Robertson Smith, Religion of 


4 Lajard, Pl. 3.1. One might doubt (fhe Semsées, p. 458. 
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and other representations of Aphrodite are most numerous, yet 
most of them have in all probability no religious reference at 
all, being designed not for any temple or worship, but for 
decorative purposes and private luxury. It is nevertheless 
true that most of the ideas in the Aphrodite-worship that are 
preserved in the literature can be illustrated by the symbols 
and forms of art. 

The first question will be whether we have any monuments 
that present us with the Ourania Aphrodite of Greek religion ; 
for this was probably her earliest title among the Hellenic 
communities. In so far as the term merely denoted the 
goddess of the East, whose power was omnipresent in the 
world, most of the ancient representations were those of 
Ourania ; for most of them in symbol or in type attested her 
Oriental origin. But those which ancient writers expressly 
designate by this name have not survived even in copies, so 
far at least as we can pronounce with certainty. The ancient 
Ourania of Corinth, for instance, can scarcely be the armed 
goddess on the coins of that city* mentioned below, but 
might be represented by the other coin-device of the goddess 
holding out the apple in her right hand and grasping the edge 
of her garment in the left®. We hear of her worship at 
Megalopolis and of that of Pandemos also; on a coin of this 
city we see the naked Aphrodite with her hands held across 
her body as the Medicean holds hers, and a dolphin at her 
left side: the latter emblem speaks rather of the maritime 
goddess of the East, but the nudity and the attitude express 
the ideas that came to be attached to the term Pandemos °. 

The worship at Eryx had, as has been noted, many links 
of connexion with the Semitic religion ; and the temple-statue 
would represent Aphrodite Ourania; possibly the coin of 
Eryx struck towards the end of the fifth century, and showing 
the seated goddess holding the dove with Eros standing before 
her, presents the form with which this worship invested her 
(Coin Pl. B 40). We have also an undoubted monument of 
Ourania in the device on the coins of Ouranopolis (Coin 


® Num. Com. Faus. p. 26. >’ Jb. FF. 7: cf. D. 70. 
¢ Jb. Pi. V. 8. 
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Pl. B 41), the city founded by the brother of Cassander on 
the peninsula of Acte and named after the ancient title of the 
goddess ; the British Museum Catalogue* gives this description 
of the type, ‘ Aphrodite Urania clad in long chiton and peplos 
fastened on right shoulder seated, facing, on globe: on her 
head a spike surmounted by a star: she holds in right hand 
long sceptre ending above in circle (of the universe ?), from 
which hang two fillets; in field left a pyramidical object 
surmounted by a star.’ On the reverse is a sun with rays. 
We have here then an undoubted representation of the goddess, 
and symbols that prove the term Ourania to have been 
interpreted at that time and in that city—not indeed in the 
spiritual Platonic sense — but as a mystical term denoting 
the cosmic power that ruled the sun, stars, and earth. But 
the monument scarcely illustrates any genuine and early 
idea of Greek religion; it is interesting chiefly as showing 
the habit of the Alexandrine age, caught from the contact 
with the East, of giving to native and foreign divinities 
a solar and astral character. Ona few Assyrian monuments 
the star is seen and was perhaps occasionally a symbol of the 
Semitic goddess, and the rays around the head of an Etruscan 
bronze statuette of Aphrodite express the same idea”. But 
Etruscan art sometimes misinterpreted divinities as powers 
of light; and we have seen that in the Hellenic worship 
neither solar, lunar, nor astral character belonged to the 
goddess, nor can any such aspect of her be clearly recognized 
in the genuine Semitic worship. 

The only other monument which external evidence helps us 
to name is a statue in Madrid °, representing the goddess with 
veil and diadem-shaped modius, with both hands on her 
breast, and inscribed Ovpavlay Bovxddos. Even if the inscrip- 
tion is of doubtful authenticity, the title probably names 
her rightly, for as regards the pose the statue recalls the 
ancient Semitic type, and the head-dress marks the imperial 
divinity. 

® Macedon, p. 133. ° Hiibner, Die antiken Bildwerke, 


» Gerhard, Akademische Abhand-  p. 552. 
dungen, Taf. 31. 5. 
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It appears, then, that if we leave out of sight the later 
representations that have nothing to do with public worship, 
the external evidence of inscriptions or literary record by 
which we can recognize the Ourania of Greek religion is very 
slight indeed. 

Even the statement in Pausanias about the Pheidian statue 
called Ourania in the temple at Elis is of no more value than 
the statement which accompanies it, that Scopas’ statue which 
stood in the enclosure outside represented Pandemos; we 
cannot gather from this that these images were so designated 
at the time of their dedication, as it is clear from Pausanias’ 
own words that there was no epigraphical proof. 

We have to look then to internal evidence, and especially 
to the symbols. From the review that has been taken of 
the character of the Eastern goddess and of those attributes 
of her which impressed the early Greeks, we might say that, 
when the representations express something more than the 
goddess of merely human love and desire, when the symbols 
allude to her general physical power in the world, or when 
she appears as the armed divinity that guards the city or 
wearing a mural crown, we have the Greek conception of 
the ancient high-placed goddess of the East to whom human 
love was no more than the power which works in the birth 
and increase of animals and plants. And we must look to 
the whole representation, not to one special detail; for many 
of the symbols, derived as most of them were from the East, 
had become purely conventional, and might be attached to 
Aphrodite in any character; and no single one of them, 
except perhaps the tortoise, is a clear token of Ourania. 

We may give this name to the seated figure, the most 
striking representation of her in the archaic period, which 
Canachus carved of gold and ivory for that temple in Sicyon 
which only the priestess and her attendant maiden were 
allowed to enter'*. The ritual in one detail at least points to 
the East ; the pig was a sacred animal in the Sicyonic cult, too 
sacred to be offered '1*°; and we are reminded of the Semitic 
goddess by the symbols which Canachus attached to his temple- 
image. The ‘polos’ on her head was the badge of the ‘queen of 
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the heavens’; the apple in her hand referred to the processes 
of life, the power of fertility in the world of plants and animals 
that was her prerogative*; the poppy in her other hand may 
have been a symbol of ’Adpoditn Mavipayopiris, the goddess 
who lulls the senses and gives sweet sleep, and may be 
supposed to convey also an allusion to the lower world, in 
which as we have seen both the Eastern and Hellenic goddess 
had her part °. 

It would seem natural that the ancient goddess of earth 
and heaven, Ourania or ‘Olympia, should be represented on 
her throne, and the enthroned goddess was certainly a pre- 
valent form on Semitic monuments. She may be represented 
on the relief of late archaic style in the Villa Albani on which 
we see a seated female figure in solemn pose and drapery, 
with a hare carved beneath her throne ; the hands and head- 
_ dress are restored, but the hare makes it probable that this is 
Aphrodite*; and this reference to her power in the animal 
world, together with the solemnity of the whole representation, 
gives us some right to style this figure also Aphrodite Ourania 
(Pl. XLI d). 

With still more right may we apply the term to a most 
interesting representation of the goddess on a terracotta relief 
from Aegina, in private possession at Naples, on which she 
appears drawn in a chariot by griffins, bearing a young roe 
in her hands, or rather wearing it as an embroidered badge 
on her drapery, and with Eros by her side as charioteer 


* Bernoulli’s perplexity in finding the 
right name for the statue of Canachus 
(‘Aphrodite,’ p. 61) arises from the error 
which runs all through his book in his 
interpretation of the terms Ourania and 
Pandemos. 

> We find poppy-stalks in the hand 
of Demeter in some of her representa- 
tions; possibly they may have been 
merely a symbol of fertility owing to 
the number of the seeds. 

© The only other divinities with whom 
the hare was occasionally connected 
were Dionysos and Pan (vide Stephani, 
Comple-Rendu, 1862, p. 62, who men- 


tions one or two mere genre-represen- 
tations). With the Albani relief we 
may compare the type on coins of 
Nagidos in Cilicia of the latter part 
of the fourth century, Head, p. 609, 
‘Aphrodite seated holding patera, 
crowned by flying Eros.’ She is half- 
draped, but probably Ourania; the 
animal faintly drawn under the throne 
is, perhaps, a hare or a rabbit; on one 
of these coins of Nagidos the goddess 
wears the calathos and a flower, and 
fruit that looks like the pomegranate is 
one of the symbols. 
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(Pl. XLII a). The work is of all the more value as it 
belongs to the earlier part of the fifth century when the 
original significance of the goddess was more clearly felt. 
Once more she appears as the power that rules the animal 
world, and what is of special interest here is that the griffin 
and the roe are animals that are characteristic of the Oriental 
goddess*. Perhaps Eros himself in this scene is more than 
the personification of human love, and has the character of 
a physical or elemental power which belonged to him in the 
worship at Thespiae. 

The most important temple-image to which antiquity 
attached the name Ourania was the statue of gold and ivory 
carved by Pheidias, probably in his later period, for the 
shrine of Aphrodite in Olympia. We have no monumental 
illustration of it at all; and Pausanias’ account is very 
meagre. We gather that the goddess was draped and 
standing with one foot on a tortoise. We may conclude at 
once that, though there is no trustworthy external evidence 
for the title, the Eleans were right in giving the name 
‘Ourania’ to the statue. The tortoise was an Oriental 
symbol of the goddess, alluding perhaps to the firmament 
or the waters: it certainly could not have referred, as 
Plutarch supposes, to the housekeeping life of the married 
woman. The Parthenon sculptures, among which we have 
probably more than one representation of Aphrodite, teach 
us much concerning the forms and expression with which 
the Pheidian school conceived and represented the goddess. 
We may be sure that the temple-imafe at Elis displayed 
the grandeur of style, the dignity and solemn grace, the 
spiritual quality that belonged to the religious monuments 
of Pheidias’ hand. It is even not unlikely that its ideal 
character and its celebrity assisted the acceptance in the 
following generation of the false interpretation put by Plato 

® There are two terracotta representa- a polos adored with anthemium and 
tions in the British Museum, brought holding a fawn; the other a representa- 
from Cyprus, showing the goddess with tion of the seated divinity, holding a 
the fawn, one in the style of the later patera in her right hand and a fawn in 


part of the fifth century (Pl. XLII b), _ her left, probably a work of the fourth 
an erect figure of the goddess wearing century. 
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on the terms Ourania and Pandemos; since the Pheidian 
work, an austere impersonation of a great elemental power, 
would contrast strikingly with the later emotional and some- 
times sensuous representations of a goddess of human love 
and passion. But it is wholly wrong to suppose that Pheidias 
wished to give any expression to the distinction between 
spiritual and physical love; which is found in Plato and the 
epigrammatists, but not in any genuine Greek cult. The 
religion of the Greek states showed itself conscious enough of 
the nobler and baser, the broader and narrower, conception 
of the love-goddess ; but never gave any recognition to the 
idea of a love that was beyond sense and transcended the 
physical world. Nor again ought we to say that the Pheidian 
masterpiece intentionally rendered the higher and purer aspect 
of the divinity, so as to contrast with lower and more impure 
types of her. For, so far as we know, these latter were not 
dealt with by the Pheidian or any contemporary school, nor, 
as we have seen, is it certain that any cult-title of impure 
significance came into vogue as early as the fifth century. 
We may even say that if there had been an Aphrodite 
Pandemos, to whose worship that lower sense attached which 
was never attached to it by the state, and if Pheidias had 
been commissioned to carve her image, the face at least would 
have displayed the same earnestness and ‘decor’ as without 
doubt were present in the Olympian statue. For these were 
a necessary part of the Pheidian expression of divinity: to 
carve upon the features the look of troubled passion and 
sense-desire was the gift of later art. We may believe then 
that his chryselephantine statue in the temple of Olympia 
was a real representation of Ourania, partly because through 
a certain symbol it was connected with the East; and for the 
more important reason that it probably embodied the idea 
which was drawn from the East, but had been given a pro- 
founder meaning in the poetry of Aeschylus, of the goddess 
of a physical creative power that worked in heaven and earth 
and the life of man. And thus this image might be said to 
contrast with the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, not as 
being purer or more spiritual, but simply as belonging to 
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a worship of broader significance. The Cnidian statue might 
also be technically called Ourania, because of its allusion to 
the maritime origin of the goddess. But in regard to its 
forms and expression the term would be out of place; for 
the Praxitelean work was not the impersonation of the 
elemental power of Eastern worship, but of the Hellenic ideal 
of human love and human beauty. 

In its application to later monuments, we cannot be sure 
that the title Ourania retained its early and historical sense; 
it seems that when a Greek of the Alexandrine and later 
period saw a statue of the draped goddess with an austere 
expression he might give it this name, and with still less 
historical correctness might call a statue of the opposite 
character Pandemos. But we do not know that the state- 
cults or their monuments were affected by this unhistorical 
use of the terms. Looking at the well-attested public repre- 
sentations we may say that the Ourania of Greek religious 
worship was portrayed as a draped goddess sometimes seated 
on a throne and sometimes standing; and her ancient and 
wider character was expressed by means of symbols, such as 
animals and flowers that seemed to be most full of her pro- 
creative force. It is not easy to say that there is any special 
arrangement of drapery that is characteristic; we might 
conclude from Lucian’s remark *** that the girdle was usually 
shown; but the monuments do not confirm this: some have 
supposed that the mantle arranged crescent-wise round her 
head, or raised up in her hand, and drawn over her shoulder, 
is significant of Ourania; but the former is natural to the 
goddess when riding, the latter is only an instinctive move- 
ment of modesty, and a common motive in art®%. The 
Herme-form may have also been peculiar to her type; and 
when we find an Aphrodite of younger form leaning on 
a herme of the goddess, we may regard the latter as an 
image of Ourania®. The Venus of Pompeii in the museum 


® Aristaen. 1.15 Tis duwexdvns dxpas Thespiae, Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. X. (9. 
SaxrvAas éparropéyn Tav Kpocowy. Benndorf und Schone, Monuments of 
> See Gerhard, De Venere Proser- Lateran, Pl. 13. 2. 
pina, Pl. 7-12, and compare a coin of 
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of Naples (Pl. XLIII a) is leaning on a statuette of archaic 
form of a goddess in a sea-green chiton and saffron mantle, 
who is wearing a modius on her head and holding a flower 
to her breast, and whom we may call Ourania *. 

The Eastern goddess, whose power was pre-eminent in the 
animal world, was sometimes represented by the Greek 
artist riding upon her favourite animals, the goat, the ram, 
and the swan. Of these the last type had nothing, as far as 
we know, to do with public cult®; the most important from 
this point of view was that of Aphrodite "Emrpayla, the 
‘rider on the goat,’ a type that has been much misinter- 
preted both in ancient and modern times. The most famous 
instance of it was the bronze statue carved by Scopas and 
set up in the precincts of the temple at Elis which con- 
tained the Ourania of Pheidias. As regards the forms and 
expression we are told nothing, but from certain surviving 
monuments and from Pliny’s statement that another statue 
by Scopas was the earliest representation of the naked 
Aphrodite, we can conclude with certainty that the "Emrpayla 
was draped*. The Eleans in the time of Pausanias, and 
perhaps earlier, called it Pandemos, giving no doubt to this 
title its lower and fictitious sense: for the false interpretation 
had become prevalent after the fourth century, and the goat 
was considered an immoral animal. But it is probable that 
in the time of Scopas the term Pandemos still retained its 
political and proper meaning, and, as the goddess was draped, 
and as the ancient accounts of Scopas’ work and the monu- 


(CHAP. 


® The triple herme with the ‘ Medi- 
cean’ figure of Aphrodite below, pub- 


literary evidence of a religious connexion 
between the bird and the goddess ; vide 


lished by Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 31. 
3, is of doubtful significance. 

> Vide Kalkmann, Aphrodite auf dem 
Schwan, Jahrbuch des deutschen Insti- 
tuts, 1, p. 231. The swan may have 
appeared in actual cult-monuments of 
Aphrodite as a subordinate symbol 
represented at her side, as in the monu- 
ment mentioned in the chapter on 
Nemesis (p. 498) ; but Kalkmann seems 
right in maintaining that we have no 


Eph. Arch. 1893, Miv. 15, mirror from 
Eretria with a very beautiful representa- 
tion of Aphrodite riding on a swan, and 
holding a patera before its beak. 

© There are two Elean coins which 
present to us in faint outlines the statue 
of Scopas (Coin Pl. B 42). On both we 
see the fully draped goddess, with a large 
veil waving about her head, seated on 
the back of a goat that is galloping to 
the right. 
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ments that survive of his hand and style make it impossible 
to imagine that there was any sensual expression in her face, 
the traditional theory about this work and its traditional 
name are probably wrong. It is more likely that its original 
and proper name was ’Emrpayia, an ancient cult-title of the 
Aphrodite-worship, and that it had no reference to the 
immoralities of city-life. The original meaning of ’Emrpayia 
and the symbolism supposed to attach to this type have 
been much debated; one writer regarding the goat as the 
symbol of vice*, another as the sign of the starry heavens. 
But facts of ritual are usually of more value than theories 
about symbolism. The goat was a sacred animal in the 
Semitic worship of the goddess, being carved on her monu- 
ments and offered in sacrifice »,and may even have been some- 
times regarded as the goddess herself, her close association 
with the goat being one of the many signs of her power over 
the animal world. Aphrodite riding on the goat is therefore 
merely a hieratic or ritualistic motive, and the monuments 
help to show, what was partly proved by the legends about 
the cult of ’Emrpayiu on the Attic coast, that this is a special 
representation of Ourania Aphrodite. Also, none of the 
representations contain any allusion at all to the goddess of 
sensual desire, but some of them express clearly enough the 
traits of the celestial Eastern divinity. One of the earliest 
representations that may be quoted is an archaic Cypriote 
work published by Lajard*: but the most interesting is 
perhaps that which he published in the Archacologische 
Zeitung of 18544; on an oinochoe of fine style we see the 
goddess riding on the goat, clad in a star-embroidered peplos, 
and playing on the lyre (Pl. XLIII b). The stars may be 


« E.g. the author of a strange article 
in the Jahrbuch des deutschen Instituts, 
1889, p. 208; who gives to Aphrodite 
’Emrpayia the entirely improved signifi- 
cance of ‘eine Gottin der unfruchtbaren 
Liebe.’ 

b The sacred character of the animal 
in her ritual might explain the mys- 
terious alf oipayia, mentioned by Hesy- 


chius, and the Cretan story of the goat 
that nourished Zeus: and there may be 
an obscure allusion to the identity of 
the goddess and her animal in the story 
of Theseus’ sacrifice on the shores of 
Attica '*», 

© Lajard, Culte de Vénus, Pl. 21, 1. 

4 Pl. 71, with account given of it in 
1855, p. 263. 
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a merely conventional ornament, and the lyre may indicate 
Aphrodite ModAzadlas*, if from the legend of the Carian 
maidens we can conclude that she was somewhere known 
by this title. Lajard indeed would read a deep cosmic 
meaning in the attribute of the lyre and the device of the 
stars; but whether he is right or not, the austere solemnity 
of the whole representation excludes the idea of any sensual 
allusion in ’Emrpayia. Another representation of the same 
type on a terracotta medallion published by Gerhard pro- 
duces the same impression ; the goddess is here fully draped 
and has rather a sombre appearance, which suggests to 
Gerhard the theory that the Aphrodite on the goat is partly 
a divinity of death and the lower world ; we might thus explain 
the presence of Hermes in a similar representation on a vase 
in Berlin. where Aphrodite appears riding on the goat, her 
upper body undraped but a mantle drawn over her head, in 
company with Hermes and Eros; but this is not sufficient 
evidence to show that Aphrodite ’Emrpayia had in herself any 
real chthonian character. 

The Oriental colour of the Aphrodite worship in Lace- 
daemon has been noticed, and at least one monument of the 
type under discussion comes from Laconian territory: namely, 
a marble relief showing Aphrodite on the goat, clad in a high- 
girdled under-garment and an upper garment that passes 
over her shoulders and legs, and holding a large veil 
crescent-wise about her head, with two small Loves arrang- 
ing the ends of the veil °. 

A similar representation, having probably the same origin 
in ritual, is that of Aphrodite borne by the ram. An unique 
instance is the Cypriote coin-device noticed above‘, the 
goddess clinging to the fleece. In the other instances that 
have been collected, the goddess sits in the usual position on 
the back of the animal. <A late, but interesting, illustration 

® Vide Artemis '™, and p. 646. Kertsch, representing Aphrodite riding 

> Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Va- on the goat with Eros and dove accom- 
sensammlung im Antiquarium, 2635. panying her; Compte-Rendu, 1859, Pl. 

© Mitt. d. deutschen Inst. 2. p. 420. 4.1 


Cf. the small terracotta of rather coarse a Pp, 675. 
style found in the neighbourhood of 
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of this *, with a sufficiently clear allusion to Aphrodite Ourania, 
is given us on a bronze patera of perhaps the second century 
A. D., showing us the goddess half-clad in a peplos that leaves 
the upper part of her body bare, riding on a ram, and holding 
a mirror in her hand, and accompanied by her dove ; behind 
her are seven stars, doubtless the Pleiades. 

We have seen reason to suppose, on the evidence of a scholiast 
and a late Byzantine writer, that a type existed of Aphrodite 
“Eqummos, the goddess on horseback, which would be similar in 
idea to the last two that have been examined. But the 
interpretation of the monuments that have been quoted in 
illustration of this is very doubtful. A curious bronze ° exists 
in Paris, found in ‘the grave of Achilles’ in the Troad, repre- 
senting a goddess in a chiton of unusual shape and a peplos, 
holding the edge of her drapery in her left hand, and resting 
her right arm against her breast ; she wears a strange Egyptian 
head-dress flanked by two sphinxes and topped by a lion; 
and she stands on a small pedestal which rests on the back of 
two horses, each bearing a rider also. The chief interest of 
this enigmatical monument is its combination of a type 
of Aphrodite with some of the symbols of Cybele; also that 
it comes from a locality that gave birth to the cult of 
Aphrodite Aeneas, with which the type of “Eqizzos was closely 
associated. 

Much evidence has been given of the maritime character 
of Aphrodite, which, though perhaps not originally belonging 
to her, she brought with her from the East. The monumental 
evidence of this is even clearer than the literary; but the 
representations of the goddess under this respect that can be 
closely associated with any public cult are not very many. 
We find her figure or her head on the coins of some of the 
cities where she was worshipped as a sea-goddess, Aegium °, 
Naucratis4, and Cnidus for example; and we may connect 


® Jahrouch des deutschen Instituts, her feet; Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. 
1890 (Anzeiger), pp. 27—29. R. 23. 

>’ Arch. Zeit. 1862, Taf. 166. 4. 4 Naucratis : coin of Ptolemy Soter: 

© Aegium: coin-device of Aphrodite Head, Ast. Num. 718, head of Aphro- 
arranging her tresses with dulphin at dite with ear-rings and necklace. 
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these with the public worship and with the cult-image in her 
temples in these places. Two of them bear express allusion to 
the sea, a ship’s prow appearing on the Cnidian coin (Coin 
Pl. B 44) behind the head of the goddess, and the coin of 
Aegium presenting a device that must be associated with 
a type of Aphrodite ’Avadvozévn or ’Adpoyerns, and of which 
there was some celebrated representation in sculpture. 
The lines of Ovid, 


‘Cum fieret lapis asper, nunc nobile signum, 
Nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas®,’ 


refer to a marble statue of which the main motive survives on 
the last-mentioned coin, on one of Methana®, and on a Bithynian 
coin’. How far this is related to the famous Anadyomene 
of Apelles need not be discussed here; for the exact motive 
of that work is doubtful, and there is no proof that it was 
painted for any state-worship 4. 

An interesting type of the maritime Aphrodite is preserved 
on the Leucadian coin mentioned above® (Coin Pl. B 45), if 
Curtius’ interpretation is correct ; and on the whole the name 
of Aphrodite Aeneas seems to suit the figure better than that 
of Artemis, which is given it in the British Museum Catalogue ; 
for the fawn at her side, the common symbol of Artemis, may 
also belong to Aphrodite, to whom the aplustre held in the 
hand, and the bird, which looks like a dove on the top of the 
column behind, are more appropriate’. On some specimens 
avery much larger bird, a swan or a goose, appears behind 
her, and both are symbols of Aphrodite rather than Artemis. 

Among the larger plastic monuments of some religious 
importance, that represent her as goddess of the sea, the 
group in the western gable of the Parthenon, preserved only in 


® Ars Amat.3.223. Thetype pene- Cos; the cult-relations between Aphro- 


trated to Carthage, for it is found on 
a Carthaginian metal-band; Gas. Arch. 
1879, Pl. 21. 

> Head, Hist. Num. p. 370; cf. 
Mionnet, Sfp. 5. p. 227, no. 1342. 

© Catalogue of Greek Coins, Pontus, 


P. 194- 
4 It was kept in the Asclepicion at 


dite and Asclepios were very slight. 

° P. 641. 

€ On another coin of Leucas we have 
an undoubted head of Aphrodite with 
stephane and long hair, large full 
features and a half smile; Cat. Greek 
Coins, 28. §. 
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Carrey’s drawing, is of great interest. If Carrey’s eyes did 
not deceive him, and if the naked figure seated on the lap of 
the elder goddess was really female, then she could have been 
none other than Aphrodite supported by her mother Thalassa; 
and this group was probably copied for the relief-work that 
adorned the base of Poseidon’s chariot in his temple at Corinth ®. 
It has been supposed that this remarkable representation was 
suggested by some Attic cult such as that of Aphrodite Colias, 
but the motive of the supported and supporting figures would 
not be appropriate for the central statue of a temple. 

The pre-eminent monument of the maritime goddess was 
the Cnidian statue by Praxiteles, which is known to us 
through Cnidian coinage and some surviving statues that 
are copies of it, and also through a very full literary record. 
A detailed account of it will be given below; it is only 
mentioned here because it was probably designed for the 
temple-worship of Aphrodite EtzAoa. It is true that certain 
archaeologists maintain that it was wrought simply as a work 
of art and not for public worship’; but there appears to be 
more reason for Welcker's* view that Praxiteles’ work is the 
third and last in that series of statues which were dedicated in 
the Cnidian temples of Aphrodite mentioned by Pausanias © : 
‘the Cnidians pay particular reverence to Aphrodite, and 
possess certain temples of the goddess; the oldest is the 
temple of Aphrodite Doritis (the giver of good things), the 
second the temple of the goddess “ on the height” (Acraea) ; 
but the youngest is that of the goddess whom most people 
call the Cnidian, but the men of Cnidus themselves call 
Euploea, the goddess of fair weather. Now it seems 
probable that the masterpiece of Praxiteles was actually the 
temple-statue of this last shrine ; because ‘most people’ called 
it ‘the Cnidian ’ par excellence, and the great work was known 
throughout the whole ancient world as ‘ the Cnidian’ goddess ; 
because also the smile upon its face and the allusion to 
the water and to the bath conveyed by the vase at its 

® Paus. 2. 1,7 lwelpyacra: OdAacca 8 der griechischen Plastik, 2. p. 170, 


dvéxovoa ’Adpodirny aida. n. 54; and Friederichs, Praxsteles. 
> Overbeck, for instance, Geschichte © Griechische Gotterlehre, 2. 705. 
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side (Coin Pl. B 50) would well express the divinity of the calm 
summer sea’; and, lastly, because we hear that it stood on a 
high and conspicuous place in a chapel open at both ends’, 
whence it could be seen from afar on the sea. There is no 
reason why this chapel should not have been the same as the 
‘latest temple’ mentioned by Pausanias, built specially to pro- 
tect and at the same time reveal the temple-image. It may 
be that it is this Praxitelean statue of EvmAoa that the epigram 
of Anyta alludes to: ‘This spot is sacred to Cypris; for 
she ever loves to behold from the land the glittering main, 
that she may give to the mariners a voyage such as they 
desire; and all the surrounding sea trembles when it sees 
the radiant image.’ And the same function and power is 
attributed by Lucian to the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles °. 
But as the image was more than all monuments in the world 
the embodiment of love and loveliness, it is likely that if the 
name EvzAova continued long to be attached to it, the title 
came to comprise the notion of faring well in love as well as 
prosperous voyaging on the sea. For we find this double 
meaning in it on a gem that has the word inscribed upon it 
and shows us Eros riding on a dolphin®; and an epigram in 
the Anthology, written as if it were the inscription on one of 
her statues, makes her say, ‘Do reverence to Cypris; for I will 
breathe on thee with a favourable breeze in love or on the 
bright-visaged sea °.’ 

Of the smaller monuments showing the same aspect of 
Aphrodite, two may here be mentioned for the importance 
of the religious idea they express, although they are not to be 
connected immediately with any public cult. One is the 
very beautiful silver medallion in the Louvre (Pl. XLIV.a) that 
cannot be later than the end of the fifth century B.c., show- 
ing Aphrodite of slim maidenly form rising from the waves 


® ‘ Aedicula quae tota aperitur,’ Pliny, 
36. 21; vews dupidupos, Lucian, Erotes, 
13; wepoxénry tvi xwpy, Anth. Plan. 
4. 162. 

b Anth. Pal. 9. 144. 

¢ Erotes, 2. 

4 ¢. 2. G. 7369; cf. the invocation of 


the sea-born Aphrodite as the wdé@aw 
pirep dedAdonddov in the Anthology, 10. 
21. 
¢ Anthol. 9, p. 143: 
‘TAdoxev riv Kuwpy: tyd 8 ca 4 
by gpari 
ovpios 4} xapor® wvevooua ty weAaya. 
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and lifting up her mantle, and Eros, a youth with large 
wings, who stands behind her and assists her to ascend*. No 
other monument could so well embody the title of ’Adpoyerys 
or “Adpuos, the foam-born goddess, or the lines of Hesiod, who 
tells us that Eros was by her side at the moment of her birth 
and when she came into the company of the gods®’. The 
unique character of the composition, the fineness and nobility 
of the forms, compel us to believe that this is a direct copy of 
the same scene carved in relief on the base of the throne of the 
Zeus Olympios of Pheidias?. 

The other representation is that of a black-figured vase 
published by Lenormant and De Witte, on which Aphrodite, 
wearing the aegis, is driving in a chariot with Poseidon. 
The inscriptions leave us in no doubt about the personages, 
and the aegis is clearly given (Pl. XLIV. b). There is 
much that is very remarkable in this. Nowhere else does 
the goddess wear the emblem of Athena, which cannot be 
interpreted here as an ordinary goat’s fell, appropriate to 
Aphrodite ’Emrpayla, but is a badge of war marking the 
Eastern war-goddess; and nowhere else is the warlike 
Aphrodite represented at the same time as a maritime 
power, as she certainly is here through her companionship 
with Poseidon. We know that the goddess at Corinth, as 
often in the East, was worshipped under her warlike aspect ; 
and we might conclude that in this character she was also 
closely related by cult with Poseidon, the chief divinity of 
the land; but even this hypothesis would not fully explain the 
enigma of this vase-representation. 

Generally, as a divinity of vegetation, of fruits and flowers, 
Aphrodite was, as we have seen, the frequent theme of early 
art; and the statue of Canachus was a great monumental 
illustration of this aspect of her. But it is not certain whether 
any surviving work can be regarded as the cult-image of 
‘ Antheia,’ or as the copy of one. This title would be appro- 
priate enough to such an image of her as the bronze in the 


® Cf. the relief published in Rom. by the Hours. 
Mstth. d. deut. Inst. 1892, on which > Paus. 5. 11, 3 “Epes loriv ix Oadag- 
Aphrodite is seen rising and received ons "Aqdpodirny dnovoay brodexdpevos. 
T2 
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Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, representing her as holding 
the hem of her robe in the left hand and an apple in the right, 

and wearing a flower-wrought crown (Pl. XLV). The flower 
by itself is so common a symbol that it cannot be regarded as 
alluding to any special cult of the goddess. But perhaps the 
well-known statue called the Venus Genetrix in the Louvre 
(Pl. XLVI) reproduces some religious image of the divinity 
of vegetation, as we may believe that the hand with the apple 
is a correct restoration*. The name ‘ Genetrix’ refers to the 
mythical descent of the Julian house from Venus, and has, as 
we have seen, no exact equivalent among the Greek cult- 
titles ; and the type presented by the Louvre statue was cer- 
tainly used for the Roman goddess, for we find it on a Roman 
coin with the title inscribed”; and it was possibly adopted by 
Arcesilaus, who carved the statue for the temple of Venus 
Genetrix that was dedicated by Julius Caesar B.v. 46°; but 
this is uncertain, as other and different types appear on Roman 
coins. In any case, the Louvre statue goes back to a much 
older original, of which the Greek title is lost to us. The 
half-concealed pensive smile on the lips and the sidewards 
inclination of the head recall the expression characteristic of 
Praxitelean works; and the treatment of the features and hair 
displays a pure and almost severe grace. But the broad 
cheek and large chin, the large forms of the body and the 
noble breadth between the shoulders, show the style of a 
period still earlier than that of Praxiteles. And Professor 
Furtwangler 4 inclines to believe that Alcamenes, the pupil of 
Pheidias, was the author of the original work, as M. Reinach 
had already suggested. The chief difficulty in the way of 
assigning to it so early a date as the close of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century is the treatment of the drapery, 
which falls over the limbs like transparent gauze, the surfaces 
being traced over with very faint lines. The delicate compli- 


« The terracotta replicas of the statue, Frohner, Sce/pture du Louvre, p. 167. 
as well as the figure on the Roman coins, © Pliny, WV. H. 35. 1&5. 


prove this; vide Frohner, Zerres-custes 4 Ausfiikrliches Lexicon, p. 413; so 
de [Aste Mineure, Pl. 21.1; Bull. de also in the Afetsterwerke; cf. Reinach 
Corr. Hell. 6. Pl. 18. in Gasette Archéologique, 1887, p. 255. 
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cation of these cross-folds may have been added by the later 
copyist, to suit the later taste for mere effect; but the 
exceeding transparency must have been a quality of the 
original, and this is generally regarded as a mark of later 
fourth-century work. But it is beginning to appear in the 
Victories of the balustrade of the temple of Nike Apteros 
at Athens, and this voluptuous treatment of the drapery, 
which Polygnotus introduced into painting, may have come 
into sculpture earlier than is supposed*, and expressly for 
the representations of Aphrodite at a period when the ausferity 
of the fully draped figure was relaxed and the sculptor did 
not yet venture to represent her unclad. And in one respect 
the drapery of the Genetrix of the Louvre may incline us, in 
spite of these doubts, to place it early in the fourth century ; 
for the stately columnar disposition of the folds at her left side 
reminds us of the ‘chiton wodypns’ of the earlier Pheidian 
monuments. And this arrangement was especially retained 
for representations of divinities and statues connected with 
temple-worship®. The ‘Venus Genetrix’ then may be 
believed to preserve the type and forms of some temple- 
monument of the beginning of the fourth century, and ex- 
presses the same idea of the goddess as that which probably 
appeared in the famous Aphrodite éy xjmos of Alcamenes. 
Her character as a divinity of vegetation was further 
attested by her associations with the Horae, with Cybele 
and Dionysos; but the monuments that illustrate this are 
very rare, and cannot be connected with any known cult °. 


® The instances which M. Reinach 
adduces to prove that this style is 
earlier than is generally supposed are 
not quite sufficient. 

b Compare the drapery of the sacred 
maidens on the Parthenon frieze with 
that of the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, 
and the divinity standing amidst the 
figures on the ‘Alcestis’ column from 
Ephesus. Traces of this columnar dis- 
position of the folds appear also on the 
terracotta figure published by Frohner 
mentioned above (p. 692, note a}. 


¢ The relief published in Stackelberg’s 
Graber der [ellenen, Taf, 29, is the 
only certain instance I can find of 
Aphrodite with the Hours: her affinity 
with Cybele might be illustrated by the 
bronze from the Troad described above, 
also possibly by the coin published in 
Gerhard's Akademische Abhandlungen, 
Taf. 43. 18, on which are seen two 
goddesses, seated at each side of a 
temple-door above which is a dove, 
each with the calathus on her head, the 
one mounted on two lions, the other on 
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It is more clearly attested by her association with Adonis; 
but the surviving monuments that show her in his company 
refer usually to the story of her love and his death, and have 
a purely artistic and mythological significance*. The most 
beautiful of these appears to be an Attic aryballos from 
Kertsch, with figures in relief, recently brought to St. Peters- 
burg and not yet published ; the scene clearly alludes to the 
Cypriote legend, for the group of Aphrodite, Peitho, Adonis, 
and Eros are combined with the Salaminian hero Teucer, 
Tecmessa, and Eurysaces. Professor Furtwangler, who is the 
first who has written an account of it», states that the inscrip- 
tions on it and the style assign it to the same date as the 
Parthenon frieze. The vase then has a singular interest as 
being the first monumental illustration of the introduction of 
the Adonis-cult into Attica, and also as attesting the influence 
of the Ajax of Sophocles. 

We cannot quote any representations of Adonis that 
throw light on the ritual connected with him. The 
beautiful bronze found at Paphos, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, is proved to be an Adonis °, partly by the 
resemblance between the almost feminine head and the head 
of Adonis on the coins of Euagoras4, king of Cyprus, and 
partly by the remains of a garland of roses wrought in silver 
upon his hair; in one hand he holds what is probably a grain 
of incense to be placed in the censer which he carries in his 
left. The work is of the early Alexandrine period, and 
embodies the idyllic sentiment that the poetry of that age 
attached to Adonis. 

On the other hand, we have one or two representations of 
Aphrodite, inspired by the myth and ritual of Adonis, that are 
of value as illustrations of cult. The story, mentioned before, 
of the birth of Adonis from the split trunk of the tree into 
which Myrrha had been transformed, arises probably from the 


two bulls. On the relief in A/us. romantic Alexandrine sentiment. 
Chiaram. (Tav. 36) Aphrodite appears > Meisterwerke, p. 275 (Engl. ed.), 
with Eros in company with Maenads. note Io. 

* The group of Aphrodite, Eros, and © Gazette Archéol. 1876, Pl. 16. 
Adonis described in an epigram of the 4 7rdsor de Numism. des rots Grecs, 
Anthology, 11. 174, is full of the PI. 32, no. 2. 
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practice, which was very common in the worship of divinities 
of vegetation, of hanging his idol from a tree or placing it in 
the hollow trunk. Now on a Lycian coin struck under 
Gordian (Coin Pl. B 29) we see the curious type of an idol 
placed in a hollow tree, from which two serpents are issuing 
and scaring away two woodcutters who had come to fell it. 
There is a possible allusion to the Adonis myth, but the idol 
is a cult image, not of the god but of a veiled goddess wearing 
the calathus, the symbol of fertility, upon her head, who must 
be Artemis-Aphrodite and who is here clearly conceived as 
a divinity of vegetation*. The type has much in common 
with the very archaic type of the draped divinity examined 
above. 

There is another typical representation of Aphrodite that can 
with more certainty be referred to this subject (Pl. XLVII). 
A small statuette of limestone in the Louvre presents the 
figure of a woman seated on the ground, her right hand and arm 
supporting her, and her left lifted to her face and almost buried 
in the veil which covers the head. The expression of the 
face is pensive, and well accords with the pose. In itself the 
figure would not be recognized as Aphrodite’s ; but it exactly 
tallies with the type of the Aphrodite of Libanos described 
by Macrobius ?* And reliefs of the Roman period have 
been found in the same locality, on which the goddess appears 
in this pose and with this expression. The statuette probably 
preserves a cult-type, and in cult the mourning Aphrodite 
would be naturally associated with her dead lover °. 

The monuments that represent Aphrodite as a divinity of 
the lower world are independent—so far as we can see—of 
her association with Adonis. The interpretation of many of 
these is very difficult. None of those published by Gerhard in 
the Archdologische Zeittung*® have any certain reference to 
a ‘Venus Proserpina’; his supposition that by leaning on 


® Vide p. 523. dite by her entourage and the high 

> A very similar representation of stephane with anthemion that she wears. 
a mourning female figure is found on Heydemann interprets this as the mourn- 
a vase in Naples (Heydemann, Be- ing Aphrodite, without deciding whether 
schreibung no. 2900, Liste Céram. 4. there is reference to the Adonis-myth. 
Pl. 87), which is proved to be Aphro- ° 1861, Pl. 146, 147. 
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a pillar and standing with their legs crossed they proclaim 
their connexion with the lower world is eccentric enough, and 
arises from the fallacy of attaching a deep symbolism to 
details of pose that often arise from merely artistic motives. 
There is more to be said about another series of figures that 
are quoted and examined in his treatise on Venus Proserpina, 
and are put together and briefly described by Bernoulli*: the 
qualities common to this type are (a) the severe hieratic form 
of idol, (4) the calathus on the head, (c) the left hand holding 
the edge of the garment and the right pressed against the 
breast with or without an attribute, (Z) dimensions under life- 
size, so that the idol can serve as a support to a leaning figure. 
No doubt we have here the forms of an image intended for 
worship. But what are the signs of Proserpine and what of 
Venus, and what evidence is there that the type expresses the 
joint divinity of the two? There is no proof that the hand on 
the breast alludes in these figures to death and the lower 
world ; it was, as we have seen, a common motive in a very 
early Aphrodite type derived from the East, in which so far as 
it had any meaning at all it alluded to fertility; and later it 
became probably only a conventional motive borrowed from 
archaic works for hieratic sculpture of archaistic style. The 
calathus, again, is the emblem of fruitfulness », not directly of 
the lower world. But when any of these figures bears the 
fruit or the flower of the pomegranate, we have good reason 
for believing that this is a symbol of the chthonian divinity *. 


® Bernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 64-66. 
Most of them are published in Ger- 
hard’s plates to his Akademische Ab- 
handlungen, 28-32. 

b See Euseb. /racp, Ev. 3. 11 KdaAa- 
Oov éxovar roy pey trav dvOlav, aipBo- 
Aov Tou éapos, Tov 8¢ TAY Graxvow Tod 
Oépous. 

© Vide pp. 216, 217. Botticher, in the 
Archdologische Zeitung, 1856, p. 170, 
collects many legends proving that the 
pomegranate was the symbol of strife and 
death in Greek myth: a pomegranate tree 
sprang from the blood of Zagreus, from 
the graves of Eteocles and Polyneices ; 


Persephone ate of the fruit of the pome- 
granate and belonged therefore to the 
lower world: it is never regarded as 
a token of marriage and fertility, except 
in a doubtful passage of Antiphanes in 
Athenaeus, 3. 84: therefore, he con- 
cludes, the monuments where the pome- 
granate is held in the hand, such as the 
Polycleitean statue of Hera, the Athena 
Nike in the temple on the Acropolis, 
are to be interpreted in reference: to 
strife and death. But had the same 
attribute always the same meaning? 
We find the pomegranate-fruit and 
flowers in the hands of one of the 
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Thus we may give the name Persephone to the statuette ® of the 
goddess holding the pomegranate flower, on whom Dionysos 
leans, she being more usually associated with him than 
Aphrodite ; and it is scarcely believable that a Greek or 
Latin would have been helped to recognize in this idol 
Aphrodite Persephone by the fact that the figure happens 
to hold her drapery in the same way as Aphrodite often holds 
it. He would only be likely to recognize such a double 
divinity when the image combined attributes and tokens of 
both personages ; and these cases are very few. The goddess 
who holds a dove in her left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in her right, and wears a long veil that falls from over a 
stephane down her shoulders, may be called the chthonian 
Aphrodite’; and the Aphrodite on the votive terracotta 
tablet from South Italy, who holds out the pomegranate 
flower and stands opposite to Hermes, is probably a divinity 
of the same character (Pl. XLVIII). For Hermes himself was 
a power of the nether world. And the solemn and balanced 
pose of these figures, as well as of Eros who stands on her 
outstretched arm, allows us to believe that these are cult-types 
of actual worship. 

Where Eros is seen, the goddess whom he accompanies 
would be naturally regarded as Aphrodite, unless the repre- 
sentation obviously referred to some well-known myth about 
some other divinity. Therefore such scenes as that on the 
fine cylix published by Lenormant and De Witte‘, showing 
Eros receiving a goddess who is rising from the earth, must be 


Hours on the cup of Sosias (Miiller- 
Wieseler, 1. 45, 210a), and we should 
naturally interpret it here as a symbol 
of fertility; the flower also in the hands 
of the running Eros on an archaic Etrus- 
can mirror (Gerhard’s Zérusk. Spieg. 1. 
120, and Roscher, Lextcon, p. 1350): 
and here it would more naturally be 
a symbol of marriage than the lower 
world. Eros indeed is occasionally 
associated with death; but the Hours 
very rarely. We may say then that 
the pomegranate is a symbol of the 
lower world in the hands of Proserpine ; 


but that it does not always and of 
necessity bear this sense: its blood-red 
colour could symbolize strife and death, 
its seeds life. The maiden called ‘Paw, 
who received divine honours in Caria, 
was probably another form of the 
Asiatic goddess : the legend tells of 
her death and divine honours (Diod. 
Sic. §. 62); vide supra, pp. 446, 447. 

® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 32. 5. 

> Jd. Taf. 30. 4. 

¢ Elite Céram. 4. 343 cf. Mon. del? 
Inst. 4. 39, and Frohner, Afusces de 
France, Pl, 21. 
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the representations of the return of Aphrodite Kore; and the 
connexion, brought about probably through Orphic literature, 
between Eros and the divinities of the lower world may have 
helped to familiarize the popular imagination with the idea of 
a chthonian Aphrodite, one of whose types is probably shown 
us in the figure of the goddess who stands in hieratic pose 
near to Eros on a terracotta relief found in Italy*, crowned 
with the calathus and holding a poppy-stalk in one hand and 
a lowered torch in the other. 

The bust or zporouy published in the Gazette Archéolo- 
gigue” may also be accepted as a representation of the same 
goddess (Pl. XLIX.a); the shape of such monuments suggests 
that they were intended to be hung up in graves, as were the 
images of Astarte in Phoenician tombs. The mitra on her 
head and the veil falling down over her shoulders would be 
appropriate to a divinity of the lower world, and as the upper 
parts of her figure are naked we may believe that the sculptor 
intended Aphrodite rather than Persephone. And the Cypriote 
idol of archaic type, with the pomegranate flower held in one 
hand against its breast, may be brought into this small group 
of monuments on account of its provenance and this attri- 
bute®. Whether we can include in this series the small idol 
in the Ildefonso group at Madrid 4, as Gerhard and Bernoulli 
propose, is very doubtful. If we could with certainty interpret 
the two main figures as Antinous and the genius who quenches 
the torch, and knew that this interesting group was a monu- 
ment of the youth’s voluntary death, then the goddess whose 
image stands near the genius would naturally be of the lower 
world, and the motive of the hand that holds her drapery, 
combined with the attribute of the apple in her hand and the 
calathus upon her head, testifies to Aphrodite. But as excessive 
restoration has made the meaning of the whole very uncer- 
tain, we are not justified in finding more in the idol-figure 
than the ordinary idea of Aphrodite as a goddess of fertility®. 


® Gerhard, Ahad. Abhandl. Taf.56.2. Gerhard, Taf. 33. 1; Friederich’s Antike 
> 1879, Pl. 30. Lildwerke, 1665. 

© Gerhard, Taf. 47. e The argument of Bernoulli that this 
4 Vide Bemoulli, Aphrod. p. 66; must be the chthonian Aphrodite, 
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These monuments convey the notion by means of external 
symbols only. Of far more interest is another work that 
gives a very different and deeper expression to the same 
idea: a female head published in the Archdologische Zeitung, 
having a striking look of pity and sorrow on the face, and 
wearing as a kind of head-dress the face of the Gorgon with 
closed eyes (Pl. XLIX.b). The head is probably a work of the 
Alexandrine period, this peculiar expression of pathos being 
such as we find on many monuments of this period. But at 
first sight the work is an enigma ; it cannot represent a mortal, 
as no woman could wear such a head-dress. Nor is there any 
known representation of Athena at all like this, to whom this 
profound sentiment of pity and sorrow is not appropriate, and 
who never wears the Gorgoneum as a covering for the head. 
The writer who published it is no doubt right in connecting it 
with the legends of Gorgo in Crete and ‘ Parakuptousa’ in 
Cyprus”. But it cannot represent the hard-hearted maiden 
herself ; for even if a daring sculptor were to give her the frozen 
Gorgon’s head as a coif, he would scarcely spoil the story by 
giving her that look of compassion. In fact the head does not 
refer directly to the story, but to that from which the story was 
by misinterpretation derived, to the cult of Aphrodite Gorgo, 
the mourning goddess of the lower world; hence comes the 
sorrow in the face and the symbol of death on the head. 

The cult of Aphrodite MeAais at Thespiae has been inter- 
preted in the former chapter as referring to the goddess of the 
under-world ; but on a Thespian coin of the fourth century 
in the British Museum we see a very striking Aphrodite-head 
and two crescent moons in the field (Coin Pl. B 48). If this is 
the goddess MeAawis, we should suppose that her cult came to 
be associated with a moon-goddess such as Hekate, though it is 
very unlikely that the epithet originally referred to the moon. 
because the same type is used for one world, nor of necessity has the calathus, 
of the figures of the triple Hekate, is but these may be the badges of Hekate 
of little force; for the shape of the or Aphrodite as the givers of increase 
triple Hekate is borrowed partly from on the earth. 

‘ the fair-fruited’ Demeter, and not every * 1857, Taf. 1. 


one of her three figures is chthonian; b Vide p. 652. 
the apple has no reference to the lower 
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It has been suggested that from this aspect of Aphrodite as 
a goddess of death arose her association with Nemesis and the 
Fates"? Possibly we have an illustration of this in the bronze, 
60 centimetres high, found in perfect preservation in Ostia in 
the temple of Cybele, representing a naked goddess seated 
with legs crossed, holding a small object on which to wind 
thread ; Visconti proposes to call her Aphrodite KAw6¢ *. 

The monuments that may be quoted as illustrating the 
worship of Aphrodite as a city-goddess fall generally into two 
groups, the one consisting of those that show her armed as 
a divinity of war, the other of those that represent her with 
the turreted crown, the badge of the state, both types being 
ultimately derived from the East. 

In considering the first group we must distinguish between 
those representations of the armed Aphrodite that are mere 
caprices of the sculptor’s fancy, mere sentimental expressions 
of her love for Ares, and those on the other hand which are 
derived from an ancient conception, and seriously express the 
character of the Eastern goddess of war. Unfortunately the 
monuments of this latter species are scarcely known to us 
except through literary record; nearly all those that have 
survived have no direct connexion with state-worship. We 
hear of the statue of the armed goddess of Cythera, and in 
many epigrams and other literature of the armed Aphro- 
dite of Sparta and the Aphrodite *Apela, whose statue, 
according to Pausanias, was ‘most archaic”°.’ But we find 
this type on no coin or monument of Cythera, and not with 
certainty on any of Lacedaemon. The question however 
may be raised about the meaning of the figure represented 
on a Spartan coin of the third century B.C. (Coin Pl. B 43), 
a divinity who is enveloped from the breast downward in 
a stiff circular garment that gives to more than half the 
body the form of an aniconic idol, and who wears a helmet 
and holds a lance in the right hand, a bow in the left: the 
right side of the statue is adorned with a cock standing on 
an aplustre; at the left side stands a goat’. The type corre- 


= Mon. dell Inst.9.8; Annals, 1869, > The replica published by Head, 
p- 208. Hist. Num. p. 364, Fig. 240, does not 
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sponds very closely with that of Apollo of Amyclae as described 
by Pausanias *, and the figure is given this interpretation by 
those who have published the coin; but they fail to explain 
satisfactorily the symbols of the aplustre and the goat. The 
former might no doubt have been added as an allusion to 
some naval triumph ; but the latter animal can scarcely be 
shown to belong to the Apolline worship”. Prof. Furtwangler °, 
therefore, prefers to interpret this figure as the armed 
Aphrodite of Laconia and Cythera, as we know that the bow 
and spear were her weapons in the East, and as the goat and 
aplustre are specially appropriate to her. But we have no- 
where any minute description of this warlike Aphrodite, and 
the figure on the coin undoubtedly corresponds very strikingly 
with the description of the Amyclaean Apollo. 

As regards the statue on the Acrocorinthus which Pau- 
sanias saw '°8 it probably did not belong to the older and 
genuinely religious type, but was of such form as we see on 
some of the coins of Corinth (Coin Pl. B 46), that show us the 
goddess in her temple, naked to the waist and gazing at her 
reflection in the shield which she holds, as the Capuan statue 
shows her. The type of the statue and of the coin-figure is 
a Graeco-Roman or Alexandrine invention, a jeu desprit 
referring to her sentiment for Ares?. But it possibly replaced 


show the cock on the aplustre; but 
vide Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. N. 
16. 

® 3. 19, 2. Vide Head, op. cit.; 
Gardner, op. cit. p. §9; Bompois, Por- 
traits attribuds a Cléomene. 

> The naked figure on the fourth- 
century coin of Tylissos of Crete (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 406) holding a bow and 
the head of a Cretan goat may be, but 
is not certainly, an Apollo. 

© Roscher, p. 408, 

4 Vide Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. 
p. 27; Bernoulli, p. 161. Compare as 
a salient instance of the same idea the 
group in the Louvre of Aphrodite and 
Eros trying the arms of Ares; Frohner, 
Sculpture du Louvre, no. 152; Clarac, 
Musée, Pl. 343, n. 31399. A statue 


showing much of the type of ‘ Venus 
Genetrix,’ representing the goddess 
wearing the sword-belt of Ares and 
carrying in her left hand not the apple 
but probably a spear, has been found at 
Epidauros (Zphem. Arch. 1886, Mly. 
13) and mentioned by Reinach in the 
Gacette des beaux Aris, 1888, p. 75: 
probably a copy made in the first 
century B.C. of an earlier work of a 
good period. It is difficult to include 
among the representations of the armed 
Aphrodite the strange relief found at 
Beirut and published in the Afstt. d. 
ad. Ath. Inst. 1885, Pl. 1, showing a 
goddess whose drapery and pose are on 
the whole those of the Athena Parthenos 
of Pheidias, but who wears the quiver- 
belt of Artemis and by whose side is 
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on the Acrocorinthus an older image of the armed goddess of 
Oriental origin. 

Among the representations of Ares and Aphrodite it is 
necessary to mention here those only that refer to the actual 
cult-relation that, as has been shown, existed in many places 
between them %®, The oldest surviving monument that illus- 
trates this association is the Francois vase *, where he appears 
with Aphrodite in the procession of the gods; next come two 
vases of the late archaic style, signed by Oltos and Euxitheos’, 
and a cylix painted by Sosias’, on all of which Ares and 
Aphrodite are seated together in solemn union in the com- 
pany of the gods. To the finest period of style belongs 
the representation on the cylix of the British Museum of 
Ares and Aphrodite amidst other wedded divinities; she 
stands erect, wearing a snood and long Ionic chiton, holding 
a cup in her right hand and raising the left to her chin, as she 
gazes down on Ares with a profound expression in her face. 
He is reclining on a couch, wearing a himation round his 
lower limbs and holding a sceptre (PI. L.a). 

The relief in Venice? of early fourth-century style is some- 
times quoted among the religious representations of the union 
of the two divinities (Pl. L.b). On the right stands a bearded 
warrior in helmet and chiton, with a shield resting at his feet, 
holding out a cup to receive wine from a female figure arrayed 
in long chiton and peplos, a fold of which she draws over her 
head in one hand, while pouring from an oinochoe with the 
other. Behind her stands a smaller male figure, clad in 
a himation, in an attitude of adoration. Her pose and solemn 
expression are in keeping with the style of religious art. 
The features show many traits of the Pheidian style, but the 
surfaces of the cheeks are not so broad as on the Parthenon 
frieze. Now, but for the smaller figure, we should interpret 
this relief merely as a representation of the leave-taking 
between the wife and the husband who is departing for battle. 


Eros. The writer of the article considers = very incongruous. 

her to be Aphrodite, of a form that ® Mon. dell Inst. 4. 54. 
shows a reaction against Hellenistic lax- b Jb. 10. 23, 24. 

ness; but any interpretation of the relief © Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Pl. 15. 
must be doubtful, as the details are 4 Roscher's Lexscon, p. 406. 
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But, looking at the whole group, we must say that the scene 
has a religious meaning. Can the two main figures be the 
defunct parents regarded as powers of the lower world? 
But no other grave reliefs which express this idea with clear- 
ness have any resemblance at all to this; the surviving 
children are only represented of smaller size than the heroic 
dead, when these latter appear enthroned, as on the Spartan 
reliefs, or lying on the couch at the family meal, and when the 
children are bringing their offerings. But here the two larger 
figures are taking no notice of the worshipper, and the one is 
offering libation to the other. Therefore it seems impossible 
to explain them except as divinities; and if divinities they. 
are Ares and Aphrodite, to whom the worshipper is praying, 
possibly for his own safety on some campaign. But it is 
necessary to say that this interpretation wants more support 
from other monuments than it is easy to find. 

Many of the other representations in which the two divinities 
are brought together are ‘archaistic,’ but probably derived from 
archaic works that had a serious reference to cult *. 

The only myth of battle in which Aphrodite played a part 
was the Gigantomachy, and here only in the later repre- 
sentations and descriptions; and it is doubtful whether these 
are to be taken too seriously, and whether we can say that 
the ancient idea of the armed goddess at all accounts for her 
presence in these scenes. On a vase in the Louvre we see 
her driving with Ares in his chariot against the giants, but 
the figure of the infant Eros poised above the horses and 
drawing a tiny bow robs the representation of all serious 
significance, and shows it to be a mere sport of Alexandrine 
fancy. She takes a serious part in the action on the Per- 
gamene frieze; and a small bronze found not long ago in 
Athens of Aphrodite Gigantomachos seems also to represent 
her in real and earnest conflict, but these representations of 
her in the battle of the gods may be due merely to the later 
enlargement of the myth which came to comprise all the 
Olympians in the struggle. 


® Vide Bernoulli, Aphrodite, p. 144; @. a. Kunst, 1. 44; puteal in the Capi- 
the Borghese altar, Miiller, Denkmaler toline Museum, 26. 2. 197. 
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Among the monuments of the war-goddess we may include 
a bronze coin from Smyrna, representing Aphrodite, who 
gave victory in battle, Nexnddpos or Zrparovuxls, appearing in 
the form of a cult-statue, clad in a long chiton and wearing 
the calathus, and supporting Nike on her left arm, which rests 
on a column*. It may well be that we have here a repro- 
duction of the actual temple-statue 47». 

The monuments of the city-goddess with the turret-crown 
are less doubtful, though not very numerous. The best 
illustration of this type comes from Cyprus, whither the 
Phoenician conception of the city-divinity Astarte, who wears 
a turreted crown on the coins of Ascalon, was most likely to 
travel; so that if we find such a goddess in Greek form in 
Cyprus it is more reasonable to give her the name of Aphro- 
dite than any other. There can be no doubt that it is her 
head that appears turreted and adorned with earrings on the 
coins of Salamis of the latter part of the fourth century (Coin 
Pl. B 47); and two limestone heads found in Cyprus, published 
by Jahn in the Archdologische Zeitung”, can be proved by t‘ 
analogies of the coins with which he compares them to be 
representations of Aphrodite the city-goddess. The larger 
one (Pl. LI a), about 18 inches in length, belongs to the 
best period®; the goddess wears the turret-crown, and her 
expression is solemn and appropriate to the city-divinity: the 
smaller one is of later style, and there is a soft smile on 
the features, the type being the same as that of the head 
on the coin of Nicocles4 of Paphos. 

Aphrodite Kovporpégos and Aphrodite Hera, the goddess 
who nurtured children and who encouraged marriage, is not 
clearly presented to us on any monument. There are many 
Oeai xovpotpdpo.—the title more especially belongs to Demeter 
and Gaia— and among the many representations of divinities 
holding children none bear any attribute or symbol that 
reveals Aphrodite®. Nor can we find any clear expression 


® Catalogue of Greek Coins, lonia, 4 16. Taf. 188 (2); cf. coin 2c. 

Pp. 239. ; © Vide Bernoulli, Aphrodite, pp. 121- 
b Arch. Zeit. 1864, Taf. 188. 123: a fragment of an Acropolis vase 
© Jb. Taf. 188 (1); cf. coin 1b. shows Aphrodite with two little boys 
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except in literature of her functions in regard to marriage. The 
apple held in the hand of the archaic and later statues may have 
had some indirect allusion to wedlock, but in itself it was merely 
a symbol of fertility and increase; the lifting of the veil or 
the folds of the peplos upward over the head was a gesture 
of modesty not peculiar to the bride. Neither have we any 
sure monumental representation of the goddess of the clan or 
the civic community, unless we accept as genuine the relief 
and the inscription found in Sarmatia described already *”. 

We should then have to say that the sculptor knew no other 
way of designating her as the clan-goddess, except by adding 
the figure of Ares for the idea of marriage and of Eros for 
the idea of love; and without the inscription no one would 
recognize in her the goddess ’Azarovpyn. It is equally difficult 
to say beforehand what expression Greek religious art would 
be likely to give to Aphrodite Pandemos, the guardian of the 
state-community; the monuments that are certainly not those 
of Pandemos in the political and original sense have already 
been partly discussed. One might think that there would be 
no better way of revealing the goddess under this aspect to 
her worshippers than such a representation of her as appears 
in the group on the Parthenon frieze: where, partly through 
what remains, partly through Carrey’s drawing, Aphrodite 
is presented with Eros before her, and with the goddess 
who is probably Peitho at her back, in majestic posture on 
her throne, witnessing the great religious and political festival 
of the whole people. And we have record that the worship 
of Peitho was associated in the legend of Theseus with that of 
Pandemos !?°. 

It has appeared from the examination of the literature 
that there is scarcely any record of Aphrodite as a patroness 
of the arts of civilization, or as a divinity who inspired oracles 
or who was associated with Apollo*. And in the monuments 


on her arms (or rather on her elbows), * There are only two inscriptions 
both of black colour. Miss Harrison from Delos and Erythrae that prove 
may be right in naming this figure a slight connexion between her and 
Aphrodite Kovperpipos, Hell. Journ. Apollo. Vide “>, ®. 

vol. 10, Transactions, p. xxxvii. 
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we find only very scant recognition of these aspects of her. It 
is true that Gerhard discovers an Aphrodite with Apolline 
attributes in a statue of the Louvre belonging to the Greek 
period which has been restored as Euterpe*; but he was 
biassed about Aphrodite, and his interpretation is entirely 
fanciful °. 

The only monument of importance where she is found 
with Apollo is in the vase-painting in Vienna, published by 
Benndorf, and rightly interpreted as the consultation of 
Apollo by Aphrodite and the other goddesses concerning 
the fate of Troy*; but this alludes to the cyclic version of 
the myth, not to any cult. Another representation of Aphro- 
dite, expressing probably the same idea, but inspired only 
by myth, is a bronze relief from Paramythia in Epirus, of 
_ very fine style, showing her with Anchises, and in such an 
attitude as suggests that she is prophesying his future to 
him 4. 

At Salamis the goddess was probably invoked as the 
patroness of song and the lyric contest; and a few terra- 
cottas found in Cyprus, now in the British Museum, show 
us a female figure, often of Oriental countenance, playing 
on the lyre; some of them wear the modius, and one a sort 
of turban bound round with a fillet of wool, and it is probable 
that they show us a type of the Cypriote Aphrodite °. 

In the later periods the Hellenic goddess became little more 
than the divinity of love and desire, and a few cult-titles, 
probably of late origin, designated her thus; in the later 
monuments this aspect of her predominates, but scarcely any 
of these that represent her merely as the goddess of sense- 
beauty can be connected with any cult. But some of those 
that associate her with Peitho and Eros may be considered as 
possibly derived from the actual state-religion. 

The group of the two goddesses on the Parthenon frieze 


® Fréhner, Sculpture du Louvre,  Wieseler, 2, Pl. 27,393: cf. Friederich’s 


No. 379. Bausteine, 1961, who ascribes it to the 
> Arch. Zest. 1861, Taf. 147. 2. later period. 
© Vorlege Blatter, E, Taf. 11. * Ohnefalsch Richter, Ancient places 


4 In Bignor Park, Sussex; Miiller- of worship in Cyprus, 12. 5. 
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mentioned above, though in no sense cult-figures, may have 
reminded the Athenian of the worship of Aphrodite and 
Peitho near the Acropolis. Another relief found in Athens, 
and now in the Central Museum ®, probably represents these 
two divinities ; we see two female figures in close union, the 
one with her upper body undraped and with large forms that 
speak of the earlier style, the other clad in semi-transparent 
drapery. The composition is full of repose and refined 
expression, and the relief may belong to the earlier part of 
the fourth century. A more famous and more certain repre- 
sentation of Aphrodite and Peitho is the beautiful fourth- 
century relief in Naples, on which Aphrodite is seen seated 
by Helen and persuading her to give herself to Paris, who 
stands in converse with Eros”. By the goddess is a pillar, on 
the top of which sits Peitho—the inscription proves the name— 
clad in ample drapery, and wearing the calathus on her head, 
her form being perhaps derived from some cult-type. The 
personification had possibly at Athens a political allusion ; 
but nearly always in monuments and in literature Peitho is 
a goddess of love, the power of love’s persuasion, and there- 
fore she appears with Aphrodite and wears the calathus, and 
the earlier and later poets speak of her as if she were herself 
the Love-goddess. 

The very numerous groups of Aphrodite and Eros are 
almost all ‘secular’; for he figures in nearly all of them 
merely as the personification of human love, and as such he 
had scarcely any recognition in public worship®. Mention 
has been made of the monuments from South Italy that show 
him associated with an Aphrodite-Kora; and it is probable 
that these correspond to a prevailing religious conception. 
The figure of Eros on the goddess’s extended arm on the 


® Milchhofer, Die Museen Athens, 
p. 18. 

> Baumeister, Denkmaler, p. 638, 
Fig. 708. 

° In Hesiod the cosmogonic and 
physical character of Eros is combined 
with the personal and human which in 
the later lyric poetry prevails. His 


figure does not appear very early in art, 
and in his oldest worship—at Thespiae 
—his idol was not of human form at 
all, merely an dpyds Ai@os (see '8*), 
Perhaps one of the earliest examples of 
Aphrodite associated with Eros is a 
representation on a mirror-handle in the 
British Museum. 
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votive relief from South Italy (Pl. XLVIII) has the severe 
pose of a temple statue, the hand being outstretched to receive 
offerings or to give blessing; the lyre may allude to the 
musical contests in his honour on Helicon. In a terracotta 
group from Cyrene, now in the Louvre, we may see in the tall 
figure of Eros, who leans on Aphrodite and wears the calathus 
on his head, an independent god of ancient cult (PI. LI b). 
But in these instances he is probably more than the personal 
form of the abstract idea of human love; he is the god of 
Thespiae, a god of birth and increase and probably of death, 
and very close akin to Hermes. 

From the close of the fourth century onwards many repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite have survived that are purely ‘ genre,’ 
some of them frivolous and some sensual, though none actually 
gross. They are not of direct importance for the history of 
public cults, with which none of them can have any proved 
connexion*. They illustrate indeed a decadence in art 
parallel to a certain decadence that has been noticed in the 
religion ; and those who dislike the expression and motive of 
the Medicean Venus may call her Aphrodite ‘Erafpa; but there 
is no evidence whatever that a statue of this type was conse- 
crated to the worship of that goddess where such worship 
existed. These representations of the later period have of 
course great value for the history of art; for the student of 
Greek religion they have merely an indirect value as illus- 
trating changes in private sentiment about the gods, important 
enough, though not necessarily expressing themselves in the 
public forms and ritual. In the later art, Aphrodite more 
rarely appears as a goddess than as a woman who gives and 
requires love and does her best to excite it. But in general 
worship, even down to the end of paganism, she was always 
more than this. 


* The statue sometimes called Aphro- erected to Aphrodite KaAAfwvyos at 
dite KadAisvyos in the Museum at Syracuse an image expressing the title 
Naples is probably a representation of was also consecrated to the worship; 
an ordinary éraipa: it is not necessary vide Jahrbuch des deut. Inst. 1887, 
to suppose that if a chapel or altar wasp. 125 (Heydemann). 
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IDEAL TYPES OF APHRODITE. 


WE cannot quote from the period before Pheidias any 
great monument that presented the inner character of the 
goddess by means of spiritual expression in the face or whole 
form. It would be tempting to take as a masterpiece of the 
religious sculpture of this period the Sosandra of Calamis, 
the greatest master before Pheidias in this field of work, 
and to call it Aphrodite. But reasons have been adduced 
against this interpretation*. A beautiful bronze, of the pre- 
Pheidian style, has been recently acquired by M. Caraponos 
and published in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique” 
under the name of Aphrodite. A female figure of tall slim 
maidenly form stands holding a dove in her left hand and in 
her right hand some object that has disappeared but was 
probably a flower ; the face is very earnest, and free from all 
sentiment, so far as one can judge from the photograph. The 
nobility and purity of the work, its naive unconscious grace, 
would give it an important place and an original value among 
Aphrodite-monuments, if the name were sure. A religious 
dedication of some kind it is undoubtedly, and the drapery 
with the folds of the chiton wodnpys and its arrangement of 
the upper mantle strikingly recalls the Vesta Giustiniani ; 
the symbols also are appropriate to Aphrodite. But no 
certain representation of this period shows us an Aphrodite 
of these virginal forms, these half-developed features *, and 
this girlish simplicity in the arrangement of the hair. It may 
be therefore that the bronze is a representation of a girl- 
priestess of Aphrodite, and dedicated to the goddess. 

® See p. 666. © ] am following the account given 


> 1891, Taf. 9 and 10, discussed, by M. Lechat, #4. p. 467, not having 
p- 461; height 274 cent. seen the original. 
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We can discover more about the type of Aphrodite in the 
next period, the zenith of Greek religious sculpture, when 
Phcidias was working for Greece. His chryselephantine 
statue of the goddess at Elis has left no trace of itself in any 
copy or later work as far as we know*. But the Aphrodite 
on the Parthenon frieze reveals the style and spirit with 
which the Pheidian school handled this theme. The striking 
characteristics, which the mutilated original and Carrey’s 
drawing present to us, are the dignity of the pose, the majesty 
of the ample forms, and the austere disposition of the drapery, 
the Ionic chiton leaving bare only the lower part of the arms, 
while the veil denotes the goddess of marriage. The face has 
disappeared. But a fragment in the Louvre may preserve for 
us an Aphrodite's head in the style of Pheidias (Pl. LIII). 
It has been described by Frohner” as ‘superbe sculpture 
grecque de Il’école de Phidias.’. And Overbeck supposes 
that it may have belonged to one of the figures on the 
Parthenon pediments. This conjecture is certainly far more 
reasonable than Stark’s comparison of it with one of the 
Niobids: for it has no resemblance with any figure in the 
Niobe group, while no work that is not actually known to 
have come from the Parthenon recalls so vividly the style and 
forms of the Parthenon sculpture. It has, in fact, all the 
prominent forms of the Phcidian type of head: the great 
breadth of cheek and depth of skull, the full chin, the simple 
grandeur of the line of eyebrows, and the large circles of 
the eye-sockets, the striking breadth of the forehead and 
of the space between the eyes, the simplicity in the rendering of 
the hair. The lips are full, the upper high-arched. The 
eyes are gazing upward, and the whole countenance is full of 
thought and power without severity. For warmth of spiritual 
expression, perhaps, no head of ancient sculpture surpasses this. 


* The type of the Aphrodite Oura- 
nia carved by Pheidias for Athens 
Prof. Furtwangler would discover in a 
statuette at Berlin, published in A/eister- 
werke, p. 71, Fig. 24: the drapery does 
not appear to be treated as we should 
expect in a temple-statue of this 


period, and the arrangement of the 
hair is not in accordance with the usual 
Pheidian manner ; but the figure seems 
in its main features to belong to this 
school. 

> Frohner, Scalpiure du Louvre, 
163. 
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It is the head of a goddess, and the bright look on the face 
and the faint smile speak of Aphrodite. 

There is, perhaps, only one head in Europe that shows us 
how the countenance of the goddess was treated by the sculp- 
ture of the fourth century in the period before Praxiteles ; 
namely the head in Holkham Hall in Norfolk*, a good 
Graeco-Roman copy of a great original (Pl. LII). The skull 
is strikingly deep, but the surface of the cheek is not so broad 
as in the earlier type, while the sidewards inclination of the 
head, which becomes from this time onward a common 
characteristic of the goddess, is more marked. Yet it is free 
from excessive or voluptuous sentiment, and the expression is 
spiritual and noble. The hair is drawn away from the high 
broad forehead in rippling lines, but a small crescent-shaped 
tress falls on the cheek as is more usual in heads of the later 
period. The eyesockets are rather large, the eyes somewhat 
long, and the upper eyelid is slightly drawn down. The nose 
and chin are large, and the lips slightly parted. In the forms 
and expression the idea of love is purely and impressively 
given, but still with some reserve and without too much self- 
consciousness. The original was probably of the same period 
as the very beautiful Kertsch vase in the Hermitage of 
St. Petersburgh, on which is drawn. the judgement of Paris 
and the three goddesses” ; and the work of the sculptor has 
many affinities with that of the vase-painter, who has given 
his Aphrodite the same large and noble features and the 
languid droop of the head. 

The masterpiece of Praxiteles, the marble statue of the 
goddess of Cnidus, is the most important monument of 
the worship of Aphrodite. It is necessary first to examine 
the statements made concerning it by ancient writers. The 
records suffice to prove that this statue enjoyed a more 
widely spread reputation than any of the other works of 
Praxiteles, and there are passages in literature which describe 
not only the outward motive but also the intrinsic character 
of the work. The words in Lucian’s treatise® tell us some- 


® Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 314. 
> Reinach, Anitzqustds du Bosphore Cimmérien, Pi. 79. © Amores, 13. 
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thing of the pose, and then go on to define certain formal 
excellencies in the work which helped to convey the highest 
impression of external beauty and charm. This, in Lucian’s 
eyes and the eyes of the whole ancient world, was the perfect 
ideal of the undraped Aphrodite, and the nudity itself was 
part of the novelty of the representation. Usually, except 
where an Oriental type survived, she was represented with 
drapery in the older and more austere Hellenic art. She 
must, indeed, have been represented unclad, or nearly so, in 
the scene of her birth from the waters carved on the footstool 
of the Olympian Zeus, and we see in Carrey’s drawing a figure 
that seems to be the naked goddess on the western gable of 
the Parthenon. But it was a much greater departure from 
religious convention to erect such a statue of a divinity in 
a temple for worship; and the conservative Greeks of Cos, 
with more regard for religion than for art, rejected this 
wonder of the world. Was Praxiteles the first who made 
this change? It is not at all certain, for Pliny* speaks of 
a famous Aphrodite statue by Scopas, naked and ‘ Praxiteliam 
illam antecedens,’ a phrase which may mean ‘surpassing in 
merit, or ‘ preceding in time,’ the famous Praxitelean work. 
It is true that in the context the words would seem to refer to 
artistic merit rather than to time; but, in any case, we may 
believe @ priort that any statue by Scopas was earlier than 
one which Praxiteles could only have carved when he was in 
the zenith of his power and at the height of his reputation. 

At all events it was in the Praxitelean period that this 
innovation was made”. And we need not accuse Praxiteles of 
venturing in his handling of the religious subject to go beyond 
what the spirit of the age conceded. To embody the perfect 
ideal of the goddess for his generation, it had become necessary 
to show her unclothed ; and, if there had been no other reason, 
the formal excellencies of Praxiteles’ art, his consummate 
power of giving life to the surface of the marble, would have 
prompted him to this. 


® N. HH. 36. 26. Achaea, and mentioned by Pausanias 
> It has been assumed that a statue (7. 25,9) and Diogenes Laertius (3. 44), 

_ of Aphrodite, carved by Eucleides before was undraped; but vide supra, p. 613. 
$46 B.C. for the temple of Bura in 
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Still less need we accuse him, as Brunn in his Kinséler- 
geschichte has done, from the evidence of certain epigrams and 
other references in literature*, of infusing into his work any 
predominant sensual quality. The anecdotes on which he lays 
overmuch stress prove nothing but that the statue was nude 
and surpassed all others in the Greek world in formal beauty. 
Praxiteles is not necessarily answerable for the sensual effect 
produced by his work upon certain minds. Brunn’s examina- 
tion of the epigrams aims at proving that they express a 
certain contrast between the loftier spiritual beauty of the 
Pheidian Athena (the Lemnian statue or the Parthenos) and 
the lower sensually fascinating beauty of the Cnidian: but it is 
difficult to see this clearly in the verses. One epigrammatist 
tells us that when you stand before the Cnidian you greet her 
as the queen of gods and men, and Pallas and Hera themselves 
would admit that the judgement of Paris was true: ‘ wrong- 
fully do we blame the Phrygian shepherd’; but when you 
stand before the Athena you call Paris a boor for withholding 
the palm from her. There is nothing here said about any 
difference of impression that the two statues produce upon the 
mind or senses ; we only gather that each in turn, when men 
gazed upon it, overpowered the judgement. We must not 
read between the lines; we know that there was a marked 
difference between the spiritual character of a Pheidian work 
and one of the younger Attic school ; but the epigrams are 
silent about this. We have then the anecdotes of Athenaeus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, who aver that the courtesan 
Phryne was his model. Literary gossip about artists is rarely 
of value ; but if these stories were true, they prove nothing 
concerning the impression and idea of the Cnidian statue ; for 
though we know something about Phryne’s life, we know 
nothing of her face and expression. Athenagoras” speaks of 
the Aphrodite Hetaira, the ‘courtesan-goddess in Cnidus’; 
but if the epithet refers to the worship of Aphrodite Hetaira 
that we hear of at Samos and elsewhere, the reference is 
entirely unhistorical; if it is merely vituperative, in such a 


* Overbeck, Schriftquelien, 763, 1337-1240. 
> Leg. pro Christ. 14. 
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context it has small value. Both Clemens and Athenagoras 
are writing with intention. On the other hand these facts 
must be weighed. The statue was chosen as a monument of 
the state-religion of Cnidus, and reasons have been shown for 
believing that its official state-title was EvaAoia; and the 
goddess of the sea was another form of the ancient Ourania, 
who was much more than a goddess of human love. And 
there is a passage in Lucian * where the statue is regarded as 
the very counterpart of Ourania herself; a statement which is 
interpreted by Brunn as if it only pointed the contrast between 
the actual Aphrodite in the heavens and her image on earth, 
but which is more naturally understood as signifying that the 
image represented Ourania, according to the meaning of the 
term current in Lucian’s day, as the celestial divinity of 
pure love. 

No doubt Praxiteles may not have intended this. But 
how could Lucian, the most subtle art-critic in antiquity, 
have called her Ourania if that which was prominent in her 
form and face was the idea of sensual passion? Of course 
nothing would so clearly reveal the inner intention of the 
work as the expression of the face; and Lucian alone tells us 
something of this. He enumerates its characteristics in terms 
which refer mainly to spiritual expression and partly to 
certain physical forms. No uncertainty attaches to the sense 
of the words 76 datdpdv cat xexapiopevoy », denoting the radiant 
charm of the face. When he speaks of the quality of ro typdv 
in the countenance, he refers to the dreamy or languishing 
expression of yearning imparted by the slight drawing-up of 
the lower eyelid, which we see in many heads of Aphrodite, 
and of Alexander the Great also. If we insist that it must 
have added a sensual trait, how could it have appeared in the 
face of the ideal maiden Panthea‘, whose countenance and whole 
form were full of the very modesty of Sosandra herself? But 
the meaning of imepyjpavoy pedidoa and ceonpors yéAwre 4 is not 
quite clear at a glance. It would hardly be in accordance 
either with the Greek construction or with the rhythm of 
the sentence to take taepypavoy with xcddAcoroy as meaning 


® De Imag. 23. >» mag. 6. © Jb, d Amores, 13. 
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‘beautiful beyond measure’; we must take it with peddoa. 
If this should denote a disdainful and haughty smile, how could 
such a trait have been united with the radiant charm of the 
visage? Both ceonpdrn and trepypavoy are words that would 
imply as a rule nothing attractive; yet it is clear from the 
context that they are here used in their rarer sense, the one to 
express the smile on the parted lips, the other in the sense of 
‘lofty’ or ‘sublime.’ Both these usages are justified ; and the 
countenance of the Hermes of Praxiteles, with its indefinable 
expression, may give us reason to suppose that the sentiment 
of his Aphrodite’s face was equally baffling for ordinary words 
to explain, and that Lucian is therefore obliged to resort to 
far-fetched phrases. 

The written evidence then does not warrant us in imputing 
a sensual character to this, the greatest of Praxiteles’ 
works; the record tells us rather that this statue was in 
spiritual expression worthy of ranking with the Aphrodite of 
Alcamenes, with the Zeus and Athena of Pheidias, and the 
Hera of Polyclitus ; that what Pheidias had done for the type 
of Athena Praxiteles did for that of Aphrodite*, both having 
created the perfect image that men might worship as the 
ideal form of these divinities. 

We must also take account of the evidence afforded us by 
certain monuments ; in the first place by coins of Commodus 
and Caracalla, which of themselves contribute little or nothing 
to our knowledge of the intrinsic qualities of the work, as they 
possess no merit of style, but which help us to settle certain 
questions of motive and to discover other reproductions of the 
original. When we compare the figure on these coins with 
Lucian's account we can have no doubt that the coin-cutter 
has given us a mechanical but more or less accurate copy of the 
Cnidian statue; and they help us to fill up the gaps in his 
description (Coin Pl. B 50). The whole weight of the body 
was thrown on the right leg, and the left knee was slightly 
inclined inwards. The head appears on the coins altogether 
in profile, but this is probably a departure from the original 
made by the unskilled copyist, who may have tried unsuccess- 

* Lucian, Jmag. 23; Philostratus, }’s#. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 19. 
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fully to represent thus the sideward and downward turn of the 
head, whereby the modesty of the Cnidian statue may have 
been partly expressed or the character of Aphrodite EvxAna, 
surveying the sea beneath her, may have been conveyed. 

But what is the meaning of the water-vase and the raiment 
which she holds above it? These would have been in place 
by the side of the statue, both as a necessary external support 
and as alluding to the goddess of the water ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that the coin-cutter should himself have invented and 
added this detail, as there was no external necessity for it in 
the coin-representation. The positive evidence of the coins 
then counts more than the silence of Lucian, and we may 
suppose that the vase and the robe were part of the original 
idea, but that they were not placed so near the figure as to 
hide the left side; for Pliny says that the execution was 
equally admirable from whatever side the statue was viewed, 
implying that it was visible from every point of view*. If 
this motive, then, of the right hand holding the drapery which 
touches the vase is authentic, a certain part of the meaning of 
the whole work depends on the way in which we interpret it. 
Is the goddess laying it aside or is she raising it to clothe 
herself with it? That is to say, is she undraping herself to step 
down into the sea, or is she Aphrodite ’Avadvozévn, the goddess 
just risen from the waves and not yet draped? The shame- 
faced gesture of the hand, the timidity expressed in her pose, 
would be equally appropriate on either interpretation; but 
the pose of the body which is displayed by the coin-figures, 
and by the Munich statue that will be mentioned directly, 
makes for the latter explanation. For her body inclines 
away from the vase, and this is natural if she is raising the 
drapery off it and drawing it towards her ; whereas we usually 
incline towards the object upon which we place something. 
And again, the goddess rising from the sea was a common 
theme of Greek art and myth, and only slight allusions were 
needed to suggest it to the ordinary Greek’s imagination ; but 
neither art nor myth had much to say about the goddess 
stepping from the shore to bathe. 

® N. . 36. 20. 
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Among the numerous statues of Aphrodite that survive 
there are only two that, on the evidence of the coins, may be 
pronounced to stand in very close relation to the Praxitelean 
original—the statue in the Glyptothek of Munich, and one in 
the Vatican. The details of the composition are almost the 
same in both, with the exception that the drapery is held 
rather differently in the Vatican statue, in which the idea of 
Aphrodite ’Avadvopéyn is by no means so clearly expressed °, 
and that its glance is more downward and sidelong. In both 
the pose of the limbs and the balance of the body is the same 
as on the coins. The hair of both is treated with the same 
simplicity and purity, being drawn away from the face and 
passing in light rippling waves into a knob at the back. Of 
the Munich statue much has been restored (Pl. LIV), namely, 
most of the upper part of the head, the nose, and the centre 
of the lips, half of the right fore-arm, the left arm from the 
bracelet downwards, the fingers of the left hand, the feet, and 
some parts of the vase and drapery. Nothing of the Vatican 
figure is new, except the left arm, and the right from the 
elbow downwards. Neither the one nor the other displays in 
the rendering of the surface of the body any striking excel- 
lence of style, and though the Vatican statue may be nearer 
to the original as regards the position of the vase. we cannot 
prove that in other respects it is a more faithful copy. The 
high value of both works lies in the rendering of the 
countenance, which more completely and more profoundly 
than any other monuments displays the ideal character of 
Aphrodite. 

Both faces are free from all sensual expression, all coquetry 
and affectation, and both have a certain stamp of divinity. 
The yearning pensive sentiment is expressed in each, the eyes 
of the Vatican figure being fixed on the ground, those of 
the other gazing dreamily into the distance and slightly 
uplifted. The forms and expression display the ydpts, the 


® Overbeck, in the Geschichte der and of the coin-figures proves that she 
Griechischen Plastik, and Michaelis, in is laying her robe aside; but they do 
the Archadologische Zeitung, 1876, de- not take into sufficient account the in- 
clare that the pose of the Vatican figure clination of the figure. 
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spiritual grace of Praxitelean sculpture, but the countenance 
of the Munich statue alone shows the faint smile which was 
the masterly trait of the original, giving to the visage of the 
Cnidian goddess its radiant charm. The goddess and the 
woman are blended in these works as they were in the later 
worship. 

The influence of the Praxitelean type on the whole pre- 
dominates in the later monuments. Yet the religious 
sculpture after Praxiteles preserved in some of its repre- 
sentations of Aphrodite a certain tradition from the period 
before him. The most important work that illustrates this 
survival is the Melian statue, which will be described later: 
it is also illustrated by two Aphrodite heads in England, 
one belonging to the collection at Brocklesby Hall in Lin- 
colnshire, the other in the possession of Lord Ronald Gower 
in London. The first is probably a good Graeco-Roman copy 
of a late fourth-century work (Pl. LV), for the hard lines 
of the throat and the shallow dry treatment of the parts about 
the eye betray the later hand; and yet many of the forms are 
those of the early fourth-century type—the very broad cheek, 
the great breadth between the eyes, the rather austere 
arrangement of the hair. In the whole head there is a large 
vitality combined with a very serious expression, and in fact 
we could not be sure that this is the face of Aphrodite, if 
it were not for the pose of the head, the half-opened lips, 
and the holes for ear-rings in her ears. The forehead, which 
was once surmounted by a stephane, is extraordinarily high, 
and its height and triangular form remind us of the head of 
the Demeter of Cnidus. 

The head belonging to Lord Ronald Gower (PI. LVI) is 
an original Greek work, and unique among the Aphrodite 
heads in England; it is of lifesize and of Parian marble, which 
has suffered much from corrosion, but not at all from the hand 
of the restorer, except that the eye-sockets, which were 
originally hollowed out for the insertion of eyeballs of metal, 
have now been filled up with plaster, and this has given a dull 
and lifeless look to this part of the face. Otherwise the face 
and forepart of the head is in perfect preservation, and the 
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warmth and the purity of the Greek work is felt in the treat- 
ment of the lips and the parts about the mouth. The hair 
shows the same graceful simplicity of arrangement as the 
Cnidian head, being carefully drawn away from the forehead 
and cheeks, and worked in fine rippling lines and gathered 
in a knot on the neck. The forehead is high, the cheeks of 
little depth, and the contour of the face suggests a period 
in the fourth century a little later than the Praxitelean. But 
the broad-ridged nose and the large chin are forms that recall 
an earlier type, and the characteristic expression is not so 
developed as in the Praxitelean masterpiece. The eyes were 
not so narrow, the face is less full of yearning sentiment ; 
a faint trace of this is visible in the half-opened lips, and 
though many of the usual traits that reveal the goddess, such 
as the sidewards inclination of the head, are wanting, yet we 
need not doubt but that this is Aphrodite, with a countenance 
more austere and reserved than Praxiteles gave to his Cnidian 
work. The impression on the features is rather one of deep 
thought than of sentiment. 

A certain degeneracy in religious sculpture that we can 
trace from the beginning of the third century downwards 
can be well illustrated by some of the statues of Aphrodite 
that we have inherited from the Alexandrine period. Long 
before any falling off in formal skill, we note the loss of 
seriousness, the decay of imagination. Nearly all of the 
crowd of Aphrodite statues in our museums are Graeco- 
Roman, but three at least may be mentioned that belong to 
the Greek period, though of later origin than those already 
described. The Capitoline Venus is almost the best-preserved 
statue of antiquity, having been immured in a cell during the 
Middle Ages. There is far more reason for regarding it as 
a Greek original of the third century B.C. than as a Graeco- 
Roman work ; for none of these show in the surface such finish, 
warmth, and modulation. The glistening lustre of the surface, 
the liquid transition from part to part in the handling of the 
organism, are chief qualities of early Alexandrine sculpture *. 


® Cf. ‘Eutychides fecit Eurotan in quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixere,’ Pliny, 34. 78. 
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The softness of each detail in the Capitoline statue is as 
remarkable as the rhythm of the whole, the fascinating 
undulation of the lines. Its formal merits, in fact, are far 
higher than those of the two copies of the Cnidian statue, 
but in spirit and idea it falls far below them. All is calculated 
for external and transitory effect ; the emphasis is on the flesh 
and surface, and there is no marking of the permanent struc- 
ture of the organism nor of the forms of the skull which are 
clearly shown in the heads of the Cnidian type. Neither in 
the face nor in the whole form is there any deep sentiment 
expressed, any inward life revealed. The statue is, indeed, 
free from the vicious self-consciousness of the later Medicean 
Venus of Florence, but neither in the pose of the limbs nor in 
the countenance does the aides, the diffident modesty of the 
Cnidian, appear. The pose is without zaiveté,and the action 
of the hands is full of reflection. There is nothing sensual in 
the face, but when we compare it with the Praxitelean, we feel 
the loss of imagination, of ideal character, here; it is not so 
much that the expression is degraded, but it has become 
narrower and shallower: what is expressed in the mouth and 
large circles of the eyes is nothing more than a serious dignity. 
In certain details, also, we note the lack of purity and reserve; 
the hair in the crobylus is arranged for the most effective 
display, and some of the luxuriant locks have escaped and 
lie on the cheek, and this lavish treatment of the hair and this 
crobylus rising above the forehead become characteristic of 
the later Aphrodite type. The face and body show more 
fullness and maturity of form. The Praxitelean ideal has been 
changed by the sentiment of the Alexandrine period, when 
the images of the divinities became part of the pageantry of 
the court. It is not the goddess, but the queen, that is 
presented to us with studied and brilliant elegance in the 
Capitoline statue. 

A work of the same type, and probably of the same period 
as this, is the Aphrodite of Syracuse (P]. LVIII). The head 
is missing, but it was evidently turned towards her right, as in 
the other statues of this type. The pose of the Cnidian 
original has been altered for this as for the Capitoline figure. 


Pirate LVIII 
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The weight is thrown on the left leg, and both hands are used 
to screen her body, but in the Syracusan figure the left hand 
raises a portion of the drapery for this purpose ®, the rest of 
which is most artificially arranged as a sort of framework or 
shell for lower limbs. The modesty which was an inward 
quality of the Cnidian work becomes over expressed, or 
expressed by merely mechanical signs in the later sculpture, 
and is paraded in the Syracusan statue so as to lose all spiritual 
impressiveness, All that we are struck with in this, as in the 
statue of the Capitoline, is the workmanship of the very warm 
and soft surface, and the articulation of the torso. 

A fragment of great interest, as illustrating the sentiment 
of the later period, is the Aphrodite head at Smyrna, that 
may be attributed to the early part of the third century. In 
certain details, but not in expression, it resembles the Cas- 
tellani head in the British Museum—for instance, in the two 
crescent-shaped locks in the middle of the forehead. The 
hair is arranged in the later luxuriant style with a touch of 
Alexandrine fashion ; it is not drawn away from the cheeks, 
but is allowed to cover most of the ears; above the forehead 
appears the rather low crobylos. The head shows the later 
proportions, being a high oval with more height than breadth. 
Neither in the expression, which is one of refined voluptuous- 
ness, nor in the relaxed features, is there any nobility or divine 
character. The mouth and chin are comparatively small, and 
the cheek has little breadth; the eyelids are large, as is usual 
in heads of Greek workmanship, but the eycballs narrow and 
long, so as to give the languishing look of Aphrodite. 

On the other hand, a few monuments have been preserved 
which prove that in some works of Alexandrine art the power 
of the older religious sculpture still survived. The Castellani 
bronze head in the British Museum must have belonged to 
a statue of Aphrodite; for the sideward turn of the head, 
the brightness of the face and its expression of yearning, are 

® T have suggested in a paper in the breasts and on her left upper arm are 
Hellenic Journal, 1891, p. 58, that the due to the external supports that were 
right hand was drawing a strip of her riveted here to keep the right forearm 


drapery across her breasts: but this is in its position. 
impossible; the marks between her 
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characteristic of her, although the eyes appear to have had 
nothing of the usual narrowness. And some of the forms of 
the older types of sculpture survive, for instance, the great 
breadth between the eyebrows. Yet the head is entirely of 
Alexandrine type; a large full oval, with considerable breadth 
of centre, and rather narrow width of cheeks; and a sure mark 
of the Alexandrine period is the prettiness of the two crescent- 
shaped locks on the forehead. 

But no monument can show so strikingly how, in spite 
of decay, the older ideal style could survive in the repre- 
sentations of this divinity as the Melian statue in the Louvre®*. 

This statue was found in the island of Melos in the year 
1820, and fragments of other statues of the Herme form were 
discovered at the same time; also part of an upper left arm, 
a hand holding an object which is probably an apple, and 
a fragment of a basis with a large socket in the area of it, and 
on the face an inscription with the name of an artist of the 
Carian Antioch on the Maeander ». Now we have no accurate 
information as to the exact spot or position in which these 
fragments were found, and therefore their provenance does 
not oblige us to connect any of them with the statue itself. 
The most important of all the external evidence as to the 
date and motive of the work would be afforded by the block 
with the inscription, if we could prove that this was part of 
the statue’s basis. For then we should know, looking at the 
square socket in this plinth, that some object such asa trophy, 
Herme, or pillar, stood at her left side and might have served 
as a support for her left arm, or might account for the pose 
and action of it; and, again, we should know that no other 
figure except possibly a Herme could be grouped with her 
on her left; and, lastly, that the work must at least be later 
than the foundation of the city on the Maeander (circ. 280- 
2.70 B.C.). 


* For recent literature concerning this 4. griech. Plastik, 4th ed., vol. 2, pp. 
work, vide Ravaisson, Venus de Milo 383-398. 


(Mémoire del Academie des inscriptions db... ANAPOZ ... ENIAOT 
et belles lettres, T. 34. 1, 116 pages); . .. IOXEY AMO MAIANAPOT 
Furtwangler, Afetsterwerke, pp. 367- ENOIHSEN. 


401 (Engl. Ed.); Overbeck, Geschichte 
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The style of the writing belongs to the middle or first half 
of the second century B.C., if we can trust the copyist of the 
inscription. But the fragment cannot be immediately brought 
into evidence, for it has mysteriously disappeared. It is 
a gratuitous insult to suggest, as has been suggested, 
that the authorities of the Louvre deliberately destroyed it 
because it proved that their great acquisition did not belong 
to the best period of Greek sculpture. We must be content 
to depend on the records of those witnesses who saw it, and 
on the drawing made of it by the artist Debay. 

Dr. Furtwangler has subjected the whole question to a very 
searching analysis in his Aleisterwerke, and has come to the 
conclusion, from evidence that cannot easily be controverted, 
that the plinth with the inscription certainly belonged to the 
original work; and this view is gaining general acceptance. 
This, then, is the important point from which all theories as 
to the restoration of the statue should start. 

Before discussing these, it is well to examine what remains 
of the statue. We see a female figure larger than the natural 
size naked to the waist, with her lower limbs enveloped in 
a peplos, which is very carefully arranged around the loins, 
and which is saved from falling by the disposition of the end 
of the garment over the left thigh, also by the drawing-up of 
the drapery under one of the folds on the right, where possibly 
the right hand was supporting it, and lastly by the inward 
inclination of the left knee: a studied but perfectly possible 
arrangement. The whole weight of the body is thrown upon 
the right leg, and inclines greatly to this side, so that the 
right shoulder is sunk below the level of the other. But her 
head is turned somewhat to her left and bent forward, and the 
direction of her right side is the same. The left upper arm 
appears to have been held almost straight out from the shoulder 
and slightly forward, and the elbow not to have been sharply 
bent, as we may judge from the fragment of a left arm which 
was discovered near the spot, and which, as some of the edges 
exactly correspond, certainly belonged to the statue. The 
right arm was held obliquely across the body. There are two 
possible explanations of such a pose: it may be energetic and 
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dramatic, that is, she may be raising some heavy object, 
a shield for instance, or she may be partly resisting, partly 
yielding, to some force which bears upon her from her left : 
or it may be inactive, that is, she may be leaning with one or 
both of her hands grasping some support which frees her left 
side of any effort and allows her to recline as it were upon her 
right limbs. But there are no signs in the face of any energetic 
action ; the expression which has been very variously inter- 
preted is certainly full of repose. 

So far there appears no sure reason for giving to the figure 
any particular name. But the forms of the face and torso, 
considered together with the arrangement of the drapery, may 
help to solve the question. It is in the body where the chief 
excellence and charm of the work is found. The large 
manner of the great style is still preserved in the organism 
which is treated so as to reveal much of the main fabric, the 
surface showing the shadow of the boae-structure beneath. 
But there is also consummate ‘ veritas’ in the surface itself, in 
the rendering of the folds of the skin; the marble is lustrous 
and ‘liquid, and the breath and life are seen in the body as 
they are never seen in a Graeco-Roman work. The shallow 
modulations of the left side show the warmest workmanship. 
Certain irregularities may be discerned which prove that the 
sculptor worked from the living model. But the whole is 
a striking combination of natural truth with high ideal concep- 
tion. The arrangement of the drapery may betray a certain 
study of effect, and does not obey the severe necessity which 
adjusts the drapery of the Parthenon figures. But none the 
less the style here also is large and dignified. The pre- 
dominant quality of the whole is ‘ decor,’ the union of beauty 
with dignity, which is the ideal that the Greek style of the 
best age chose for the feminine type ; and this quality accords 
with the expression of the face. Some writers have persuaded 
themselves that certain sensuous traits are marked upon it, 
especially by the treatment of the mouth and eyes. The 
eyeball is somewhat rounded in the centre, as we find in 
the heads of Scopas and, at a far later date than these, in the 
Pergamene heads; and the corners of the eye are rather 
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narrow, but the lower eyelids are not drawn up sufficiently to 
give to the eyes that expression of yearning that the Greeks 
called typérms. As regards the whole expression many various 
and contradictory accounts have been given. Veit Valentin sees 
in the face a look of alarmed wonder and high scornful 
disdain* ; it suits his theory of restoration to discover such 
an expression, but his account is almost as untrue as that 
of those who find amorous desire in it. Even the forms of 
the head, though in some respects they betray the style of the 
later period, retain much of the nobility of an older type. 
We note the broad sweep of the eyebrow, the breadth of 
the upper part of the face, the purity in the arrangement 
of the hair, which is drawn severely away from the cheeks, 
and features that are not small nor over-delicate. Viewed from 
near or from far, the countenance appears free from human 
weakness or passion, and is stamped with an earnestness lofty 
and self-contained, almost cold. There is a distant interest in 
the eyes, which are fixed on no near object. 

From all this we can conclude that the work is genuinely 
Greek, and that it is a goddess who is thus represented. But 
what goddess? The pose and expression would not be 
unsuitable either to Athena or to Hera, but neither of these 
two divinities could be represented with undraped body: nor 
would this strongly modulated face be appropriate to them. 
The imperious face and posture might suggest a Nike adorn- 
ing a trophy, or a Muse playing on the lyre; but there is no 
instance of a half-draped Nike or Muse except in the Graeco- 
Roman period. The drapery and the face confirm the belief 
that this is Aphrodite represented in forms not wholly alien 
to the Pheidian representation of her. 

This conclusion may enable us to choose between various 
theories of restoration. Many of these can be dismissed 
without much consideration. We cannot, for instance, 
seriously consider whether this is the voluptuous goddess 


* In his two treatises die hohe Fraux purely impossible explanation (he sup- 
von Milo and Neues tiber die Venus poses she is struggling to resist Ares 
von Milo,in which he gives a subtle who grasps her right wrist). 
analysis of the pose, but suggests a 
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of pleasure tempting Heracles. And the distant and forward 
gaze of her eyes is in itself sufficient to show that she cannot 
be looking at her reflection in a mirror held in either of her 
hands, nor can be pouring oil from a flask in her left hand 
into her right; and it is difficult to reconcile the calm 
reposeful face with the supposition that Ares is present, and 
that she is repelling his advances, even if Greek sculpture 
of this period could represent divinities in such a situation. 
Again, the Florentine group of Ares and Aphrodite laying 
her hands on his shoulders shows the goddess in a pose 
essentially different from the Melian; in whose face there 
is no expression that could at all suggest a love-scene. 
This is admitted by some, who still maintain that Ares is 
present not as the lover but as the divine husband, and 
that the group represents the union of the austere divinities 
of Thebes. But, if we believed this, we should not be a step 
nearer towards explaining the peculiar pose of her arms, and 
all theories are useless that fail to give some reasonable 
account of this. No doubt the presence of a second person 
would relieve the monotony of line on the left side of the 
goddess, but her distant and strangely self-contained expres- 
sion make us rather believe that if anything was placed 
by her left side it was some inanimate object. Finally, the 
strongest objection to the theory that a second person was 
present is the evidence of the inscribed plinth; for if this, 
with its rectangular socket in the middle, really belonged to the 
original work, as there is every reason to suppose, then nothing 
could have been placed at Aphrodite's left side except a pillar 
or a herme. May we then suppose, with Dr. Furtwangler, that 
she was holding out an apple in her left hand and leaning with 
her left arm on a column? There is some external evidence 
that might seem to support this supposition ; for the fragment 
of a hand holding an apple was found somewhere near the . 
statue. But it is of far too rough and coarse execution for us 
easily to believe that it is part of the Melian figure. And 
there are internal reasons against this theory: if she is holding 
out the apple, she is holding it in a very remarkable manner. 
Not unobtrusively, as in many older and later monuments, as 
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a permanent and silent symbol of the goddess of fruitfulness 
and marriage, but parading it in her left hand raised nearly 
to the level of her head; held thus, it could only be a sign 
triumphantly displayed of her victory over her rivals. But 
the face is perfectly free from excitement or hint of display. 
Dr. Furtwangler, indeed, would restore the left arm quite 
differently, on the supposition that the elbow was bent and 
the fore-arm was resting on the pillar in such a way that 
the hand with the apple lay over the edge pointing to the 
ground. But his restoration is by no means convincing, 
and his theory depends on the assumption that the hand 
with the apple must be part of the work. In spite of his 
arguments, which do not rest on direct evidence, it is still 
reasonable to doubt whether such a hand could have belonged 
to such a statue *. 

As the left foot appears to be considerably higher than the 
right, and might be only touching the ground with the ball of 
the sole, it has been supposed that the balance of the whole 
figure would be very frail and uneasy unless both hands were 
occupied in grasping some support, and that this might well 
be a spear held free of her body on her left side; hence we 
might account for the complicated pose of the various parts of 
the body. The spear, indeed, might be an attribute of the 
goddess, alluding to her romantic relations with Ares, or to 
her ancient Eastern character. But as the left arm was held 
almost straight out, the spear grasped by both hands must 
have produced a very ludicrous effect’. Nor can we imagine 
how the spear could be placed in relation to the pillar or 
herme. And that both hands should be used to support her 
balance is not necessary, when we consider that the plinth 
with the inscription was higher than the rest of the basis, and 
that thus the left foot, though higher than the other, could 
still be resting firmly on this raised part. 


® Vide Overbeck, of. cit. p. 388. that the left elbow was very slightly 

> Keil (Die Venus von Milo, Han- bent; and apart from this the figure of 
over, 1882), who restores the figure on the goddess in his sketch suggests an 
this theory, takes no notice of the frag- athlete with a leaping-pole, about to 
ment found of the left arm, which shows take a leap. 
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Among the probable explanations of the mysterious figure 
—and perhaps probability is all that we can hope to attain— 
are two that commend themselves. The socket in the plinth 
would agree with the theory that by her left side stood 
a herme-representation of the goddess herself in the form of 
an archaic image, and that she is resting her left arm on the 
head of her own idol. Many analogies might be quoted for 
this combination of a younger type of a divinity with an 
older: the statuette of Artemis from Larnaka is a conspi- 
cuous instance. Or she may be holding a shield erect with 
the left hand, while its lower rim rests on the pillar. The 
right hand would then be steadying the lower part of it, or 
simply employed in keeping her drapery in its place. The 
motive of other cognate works does not, of course, give us 
a conclusive proof as to the motive of the Melian statue ; 
but if this theory were correct, we should understand why 
other representations of Aphrodite with the shield show in 
gencral treatment a strong resemblance to this work. Thus 
the figure of the Venus of Capua in the Museum of Naples, 
the goddess who is probably using the shield of Ares as 
a mirror, and whose foot is on his helm, though it differs from 
the Melian in many important details of the pose, is a work 
derived from the same original. We find a similar figure 
with almost the same arrangement of drapery on the coins of 
the Roman colony of Corinth (Coin Pl. B 46). A terra- 
cotta figure at Carlsruhe of some beauty of style, possibly 
a Nike writing on a shield, is of the same type as the Melian. 
It is evident that some representation to which all these might 
be closely akin was known in the Alexandrine period ; for the 
device of the goddess, whose drapery has slipped from her 
shoulder, and who is gazing at her reflection in the shield of 
Ares, is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius?®* amidst the 
figures wrought on the shield of Jason ®*. 

* It must be also borne in mind that her body inclining slightly to her left : 
the ‘Melian’ motive appears in other she is draped like the Melian statue, 
representations than those of the shield- and has the same large and noble 
holding goddess: e.g. in a terracotta structure of torso, but the face and ex- 


statuette in Vienna of Aphrodite with pression recall the Praxitelean style. 
her left leg resting on a dolphin, and 
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The goddess with the shield for her mirror is a jeu desprit 
of Alexandrine imagination, suggested perhaps by her older 
serious cult-relations with Ares. But the Melian statue must 
have a more serious significance: for if she is holding the 
shield on a support she is neither looking into it nor writing 
on it. What she is doing or what she is looking at we shall 
perhaps never discover. In the meantime we may believe 
that in the statue we have a great monument of Aphrodite 
worship, free from the triviality of much contemporary art. 

The question as to its date is, of course, mainly decided by 
the inscription, but it may also be judged on purely internal 
evidence. Some critics of the last generation confidently 
attributed the work to Scopas or Alcamenes, merely because 
of its high ethical qualities and the large treatment of the 
forms and drapery. But this theory has never been supported 
by any real criticism. That the Melian goddess is more 
austere in respect of drapery, form, and expression than the 
Cnidian is no proof at all that this statue is earlicr than the 
Praxitelean. The older type with its appropriate qualities 
was often preserved in a certain locality for certain reasons ; 
and a post-Praxitelean sculptor whose theme was Aphrodite 
was not bound to adhere to the type of Praxiteles, and he 
might attach himself to the severer style of the older Attic 
school. It may have been Praxiteles who brought into 
fashion the type of the undraped goddess, and before his 
epoch we may believe that the form of the fully-draped 
Aphrodite had become less austere, and representations of the 
half-draped figure, such as the Melian statue and the Venus 
of Arles, a Graeco-Roman copy of a possibly pre-Praxitelean 
original, may have come into vogue. But of course it is 
absurd to argue that therefore any statue of a half-clothed 
Aphrodite must be older than the Cnidian. In judging the 
date of any ancient monument the marks of the later style 
are more valuable as chronological evidence than those of an 
older style that may be found in it. The latter may be 
a survival, the former can scarcely be an anticipation. Thus 
in the treatment of the structure of the torso, we find in the 
Aphrodite of Melos much of the older ideal manner ; but at 
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the same time we note the liquid and lustrous surface, and 
the high effect of ‘veritas’ or ‘surface-truth’ that Praxiteles 
was the first to achieve in a conspicuous degree. Again, the 
throat is longer than is usual in the earlier type, and the small 
head bears a proportion to the body that was not adopted 
before the time of Lysippus. It is the head that proves 
most conclusively that we must assign to the Melian statue 
a relatively late date in the history of Greek sculpture; for 
we find on it the workmanship of the later Alexandrine hand. 
There is no marking of the bone-structure ; the cheeks lack 
breadth and fall away suddenly towards the centre, where the 
surface is deeply modulated, and strong shadows fall about 
the mouth and nose and in the deep eye-sockets. The 
Tegean heads of Scopas show a surface of face quite as 
varied in modulation, but the lines are firm and plastic. But 
here the deeply-shadowed face gives us the impression of 
forms unfixed and relaxed. And this is the contrast that 
this head presents to the head from Tralles now in Vienna, 
which in its pose and slope of its shoulders displays a marked 
likeness to this, but shows a severer scheme, more plastic 
firmness. In fact, the Melian head may attest the influence © 
which was strong in the Alexandrine period of painting upon 
sculpture. It is probably a work of the second century B.C., 
somewhat earlier than the monuments of the second Per- 
gamene style, with which it has very little affinity; the female 
head from Pergamon (circ. 170-160 B.C), with which it has 
been rather arbitrarily compared, shows a far greater departure 
from the plastic style, a far more mobile and picturesque 
handling of the features; and the Pergamene artists in their 
religious sculpture fall below the sculptor of the Aphrodite of 
Melos in spirit and imagination. 
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Local worships of Aphrodite. 
In North Greece. 


1 Byzantium: Hesych. Miles. Constantinop. 16 dvorépw 8% pexpov 
Tov Hogedavos vaov xal ro rys "Adpodirns mpocayopeverat TépeEvos. 

* Pharsalus: Aphrodite Hed: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Anti 327 
ra(hp)od8irns 14 Merbo(c) (inscription of fifth century B. c.). 

* Larissa: “Aptos: Ussing, Jnascrip. Graec. 8. 8b (inscription of 
Roman period) Mnvis ’Adpiov. Cf. the name ’Apdein for Aphrodite in 
oracle found at Callipolis in Chersonnese, Kaibel, Hermes, 19, p. 261. 

* Athenae. 589 B, Lais was slain in Thessaly by Thessalian 
women in the temple of Aphrodite, rais fvAivas xeAdvats rurropéyny 
év "Adpodirns lepp: 8d nai rd répevos xrAnOyvat dvocias "Adpodirns (from 
Polemon). 

5 At Metropolis in Histiaea: Strabo, 438 "Adpodirn 4 év 1H Mytpordder: 
worshipped with swine-offerings there. 

‘a Epirus: C./. Gr. 1823 (inscription of second century a.p.). At 
Dodona: Carapanos Dodone, Pl. XXVI, 1 ’Qpediwy ’Adpodirg avéOnxe. 

b In Aetolia, at Phistion: Collitz Dzalect-Inschr. 14281 dwé8oro 
Avuxos . . . "Adpodirg Supia fiorvids c&pa avdpnov . . . én’ édevbepig. 

* Delphi: Plut. Ama/. 23 (p. 769) 9... dvaBdacrdvovea Kal Hpépay 
Teun Kai xapts Kal ayamnots GAAnAwy Kai riots ore AeAots eAtyxet Anpovvras 
rs tH» ‘Adpodirny “Appa xadovow. | 

® Thespiae: Paus. 9. 27, 5 éore 8¢ nai érépwh "Adpodirns MeAavidos 
iepor. 

® Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 3 ’Adpodirns OnBainss Edavd dori ovrw 3) dpxaia 
Gore xai dvabjpara ‘Appovias eivai Gacw. . . xadoves dé Ovpaviay, rn» b¢ avray 
Tldv8npov, xai ’Asxoarpodiay tiv rpirny. Cf. "*. 

1° Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 3 Qpemios vads corw Apguapdov . . . wapéxeras 
3¢ 5 Bwpos pépn ... rerdprn 8¢ dort rov Bayou poipa Adpodirns xai Tavaxeias 
ére 06 “lacots Kal ‘Yysetas xai "A@nvas Tasovias. 
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In Attica. 


11 Athens: ® Paus. 1. 14, 7 sAnoioy (near the temple of Hephaestus 
beyond the Ceramicus) iepe» éorw Adpodirns Oipavias .. . 'AOnvaios d¢ 
xareornoaro Aiyevs ...7d 8€ ef’ yaw €rt dyadpa Aidov Lapiov cai épyor 
dediov. 

b Adpodiry ev xnmos: Paus. 1.19, 2 rv Adpodirny f rov vaov (é» Kiros) 
mAnaiov éornxe. TavTns yap Oxhpa pey Terpayevoy Kara TavTa Kai Tos “Eppats, rd 
8¢ éniypappa onpaiver rv Oipaviay "Adpodirny trav xadoupévar Motpav eivar 
speaBurarny. C.J, A. 273 f. 1. 12, publication of temple accounts circ. 
422 B.C., (’Adpodir)ns év xmas. Paus. I. 19. 2 dyakpa 'Adpodirns rips ev 
Knots épyov éoriv AAxapeévous xai tov “AOnvnow év ddiyors bas afcop. 

¢ Aphrodite Ddvdnuos: Paus. 1. 22, 3 ‘Adppodirny ray Tavdnpor, énei 
re ‘AOnvaious Onoevs és piay Jyaye ard trav Snpwy md, alrnv céBecbu 
xat IleOa xaréornoe. The worship attributed to Solon by Nikander: 
vide 17, 

d Temple of ’Adpodirn ef’ ‘Immodvrm: Schol. Eur. Hipp. 25 eri wérpas 
ruds €v ty Arrucg ad fs qv anoSrérecOa ryv Tpor{nva, "Adpodirns rudy 
iSpvcacba rv Paidpay paciv' éxadece 8¢ ’Adpodirny ef’ “ImmoduTe, hv cai 
‘ImmoAuriay xadovor, Hom. Odyss. 11.320, Schol. @aidpa iepov Adpodims 
€v "AOnvas iSpvaaro rd viv ‘IrmoAuriov kadovpevov. C.J. A. 1. 212: 

PIE ZE — “Adpodirns emi 
TOLYTO  ‘Irrodure’ 

one of the inscriptions found on the Acropolis of Athens, referring to 
the accounts of temples. Eurip. App. 30: 

mérpay wap avrnv UadAados xardyoy 

yis rhode vady Kunpidos ¢yxabicaro, 

€pao’ pwr’ exdnuov ‘Inrodur@ 8 emt 

Td Aowrdv wvcpaley [pica Oeav. 

e Aphrodite "Evayoues, on inscription of Imperial period found in 
theatre at Athens, C. J. A. 3. 189. 

f Athenae. 571 C ris map’ "A@nvaias xadoupevns ‘Eraipas "Adpodirns.. . 
éraipav d¢ "Adpodirny ray rods Eraipous Kai ras éraipas cvvayovoay. Hesych. 
$.v. éraipas’ iepdy trys ’Adpodirns ’AOnrync. 

& Aphrodite ¥iévpos at Athens, vide ™* 1, 

3 Attic Demes: ® Paus. 1. 14, 7 8ypos 8¢ éorew AOnvaios "AOpovewy ot 
Tloppupiwva ért mpérepov "Acraiov BaoiwWevoayra tis Ovpavias aci 1d srapa 
opiow iepdv iipvcac but. 

b At Alopecae: C. J. Gr. 395, inscription second century A. D. 

¢ Temple of Aphrodite on the way between Athens and Eleusis : 
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Paus. 1. 37, 7. At Plotheia, sacrifice to Aphrodite: C. 7, A. 2}, 
570. 

d At Cephale: Isaeus, 2. 31 éexeivo cudcavres qpiv pds rp Bopp to 
ms ‘“Adpodirns Kepadgjor. Cf. Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 209 Spos repévous 
"Adpobirns Kepadyev (circ. 400 B.C.). 

3 Peiraeeus: ® Paus. 1. 1, 3 mpos 8€ 77 Oaddoon Kovwy pxodduncer ’Adpo- 
Birns lepov, rpinpers Aaxedatpovioy xatepyacdpevos rept Kvi8ov. Schol. Arist. 
Pax 144 Kaddexparns gyoiv fh Mevexdrjs ev ra rept AOnvav ypadwy ovra, “exe 
dé 6 Tletpaceds Aymévas rpeis... eis pew d KavOdpov Arun... eira Adpodioroy.” 

b Aphrodite EémAou, vide Rhang. Anitg. Hellén. No. 1069 "Apyeios 
"Apyeiov Tpixopvotos orparnynoas emi rév Tetpaa ‘Adpodirn EtmAoia royn 
dya6y avéOnxev. Inscription of latter part of fourth century B. c. 

¢ Oriental worship of Aphrodite in the Peiraeeus: C. J. A. 2. 168, 
inscription B. C. 333-332, recording the leave given by the state to the 
men of Citium to found a temple to the goddess there. Jd. 2. 627, 
inscription found in the Peiraeeus, . . . mept dv drayyé\re 9 i(é)pea 
tis Supias (Geov) . .. wept trav Ou(ody dv evev) rp re "Adpodires rei Supia, 
x.1.A. (circ. 100 B.c.). Jd. 3. 136 Myrpi Ocay evavrnre latpivy "Appodirn 
avéOnxev (Roman-Imperial period). 

On the Attic coast. 

4a On the promontory of Colias: Paus. 1.1, 5 KwAdddos 8€ éorw 
évraivda Adpodirns dyaApa cat TevervAd ides dvopaldpevar Oeai. Strabo, 398 
TO tTHS KwAtddos ’Adpodirns icpdv, eis by rérov exxupavOnvat ra redevraia Ta 
ex THs mept Sadapiva vavpayias trys Mepouhs vavayid Pac. Various explana- 
tions given of the name KoAuds by the Scholiast on Arist. Wud. 52. 
Cf. Harpocr. and Suid. s.v. Kwdeds: her name occurs on an inscrip- 
tion on a seat found in the Erechtheum, C. /. A. 3. 339. Cf. Aphrodite 
Kattds worshipped on Hymettus, Photius, p. 185, 21. 

b Probably near Phalerum, Aphrodite émrpayia : Plut. Zhes. 18 Aéyeras 
abr (Onari) rov pév ev Aedgois avedeiv Gedy 'Adpodirny xabnyendva roreic bas 
cat rapaxadeiv ouvépropov, Ovorvrs 5&¢ mpos Baragaon Thy atya Ondeav ovcav 
aitopdrws rpdyov yeverOar’ bd cai xadeioOar rhv Oedv ‘Emrpayiav, C.1. A. 
3. 335 ‘Adpodirns ’Emrpayias, inscription of Imperial period on seat 
found in the Erechtheum. 

® In Megara: ®Paus. 1. 43, 6 pera 8€ rot Atovicov rd lepdv corey 
"Adpodirns vads, ayadpua b¢ ehéhavros "Adpodirns nerompevoy, Ipakts érixAnouw* 
rouré €or dpxatéraroy ev T@ vam. TletOwm 8¢ nut érépa Oeds, fh» Laprryopor 
Gvopafavow, épyu Tipagkeredous. 

b Paus. 1. 40, 6, near the Acropolis of Megara, meroinrat "Adpodirns 
"Emorpodias iepov. 
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16 Corinth: *Euripides, Frag. (Strabo, 379) #xw wepixAvoroy wpokisovc" 
"Axpoxdpivbor, iepdv 3xOuv, médew ’Adpodirns: 15. 9 Kopup?) vaidor eye 
“Adpodimns, Paus. 2. 5, 1 dveAbovow és rév "AxpoxdpwwOor, wads éorw 
"Adpodirns® aydApara 8¢ avty te cmdtopérn cai “Hus nal “"Epws fyear rotor. 
Alciphron, 3. 60 daoi ri» "Adpodirny éx KvOnpwv avacxovoay ri» *Axpoxépu- 
Boy dordcacba* ef py dpa rois pew yuvains ’Adpodirn wodsovyxos. .. . Plut. 
de Malig. Herod. 39 év rp vag rns ’Adpodirns, by» ipicacbas Mrdeay 
A€yovar (at Corinth). 

b Paus. 2. 2, 4, in a cypress-grove before the city, BeAAepoddvrou ré 
dors répevos xat Adpodirns wads MeAawidns, nai ragos Aaidos. 

© Paus. 2. 2, 3 ev 8é Keyypéas ‘Adpodirns ré €ort vaos nal dyad\pa AiBov. 

7 Corinthian colonies: * Corcyra: C. /. Gr. 1872 and 1873. 

b Syracuse: Hesych. s. v. Baéris* "Agpodirn wapa Zupaxocioss. 

18 Sicyon: Paus. 2. 10, 4 'Adpodirns lepdv éviacr pév 87 és avtd yury re 
vewxdpos, 3) wnxért Outs rap dvdpa horjaas, Kal rapbévos lepwovyny érérevoy 
€xovca’ Aovrpodpdpow ry» mapGevoy cyopafuvas’ rois b¢ GAAS Kara ravTa cai 
dpay ard ris éoodou ryy Gedy xai aurdbev mpocevyxer Oar’ rd pév OF Gyadpa xab- 
npevoy Kavaxos Sixvavios eroinoey . . . wemoinrat x re xpvoow Kat eAcharros, 
epovea emi rH xehady nddov, tov xeipar S€ Exes TH per pnxova Ty 8 érépe 
prov. 

19 Hermione : ®Paus. 2. 34, 11 Adpodirns vads éorw éxixAnow Lovrias 
cat Atpevias THs auTns. 

b Paus, 2. 34, II wat vads érepds ear 'Adpodirns’ avrn cat dAdas fra 
rapa ‘Eppiovéwy rids, Kai rais mapOevocs kal hy yur) xnpevovoa mpos dvSpa péddg 
uray, dndoas mpo yapou Ovew xabéornxer evravOa, Cf. C. J. Gr. 1233. 

*® Epidauros : Paus. 2. 29, 1 ’"Adpodirns lepd» weroinrat. 

31 At Troezen: ® Paus. 2. 32, 3, worship of Aphrodite Karacxomia, 
connected with Hippolytos: 25. § 1 éeaorn mapOévos mAdxapov amroxeiperai 
ol (‘Imrokirp) mpd yapou, Kepayévy 8¢ aveOnxer és roy vady dépovoa. Cf. 
Lucian, De Dea Syr. 60. 

b *Adpodirn év Bnooas : inscription at Troezen third century s.c. 
Collitz, Dialect-Inschriften, 3364, 1. 14. 

* Argos: Paus. 2. 19, 6, * prehistoric {dava ’Adpodizns nai “Eppov... 
‘Yreppynorpa xpGeica (for sparing her husband) é» rots ’Apyeiors awoevyes 
nat ‘Adpodirny ent rode avéOnxe Nexnddpor. 

b Paus. 2. 23, 8 sAnciov rod Atovvcoy Kai Adpodirns vads darcy Odparias. 
Hesych. s. v. ’Acpia .. . "A@podirn mpocayopevopérn ev "Apye. Cf. 14°, 

© Aphrodite TupBepuxos : Clem. Alex. Protrept. 33 P. ¢& 3¢Apyeiaus of 
"Adpodirny TupBwpvyov Opnoxevover. 
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* Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 7, near the temple of Demeter and Core, 
(vads) "Adpodirns xadoupévns Hagdias’ i8pvcaro abriv Aaodixn yeyorvia per... 
dré 'Ayannvopos .. . oixovoa b€ ey Hdd. 

* Mantinea: Paus. 8. 6, 5, by a fountain about a mile from the 
City, “Appodims iepoy MeAawidos. Jd. 8.9, 6, near the theatre in the city, 
vaov re ‘Adpodirns érixAnow Svppayias épeima eal GyaApa €Xeimero ... To de 
lepov xareoxevagayro rovro of Mavriveis Unépynpa és tovs erecta ris cpov 
“‘Popaios ér Axrig vavpayias, 


* Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 10-11 8vads dpyaios xat 'Adpodirns Edavoy 
onrdtopens. 

b Paus. 3. 15, 11 vaay 8€, dy oi8a, pdvy roure cal ixepgov GAXo érepxodd- 
pyras Mopdois lepdv. érixrnows pev 8n trys ‘Adpodirns éecriv 7 Mopdo, xaOnra 
dé rahunrpay re Exouca Kai médas wept rois root, Plut. Jnstit. Lacon. 239 A 
"Adpodirny céBovar rv evordwv Kai mavras 8€ tous Beods Oyreis kai ppevas 
Adyxas €xovras moovvrat, Inscription from Sparta of Imperial period, 
Mentioning 9 igpera roy Motpov Aayéoewy xai "Adpodirns evordiov, C. J. Gr. 
1444. Cf. inscription of Imperial period found near Amyclae, Zp. 
Arch. 1892, p.23: mentioning the lepevs "Adpodeirns Odpavias. Lactantius, 
Div. Instit. t. 20, the Lacedaemonian women armed themselves against 
the Messenians, propter huius facti memoriam aedem Veneri armatae 
simulacrumque posuerunt. Anthol. 9. 320 elmé mox’ Evpwras mort ray 
Kumpw" 4) AdBe revyn, } £c6s ras Emapras’ & wéds GrAopavei. Cf. Anth. 
Palud. 173 aidopém 8 dpa Geopa peverrrddeporo Avxovpyou pidrpa éper 
Srapry Tevxeoww ayxepayots. 

© Paus. 3. 17, 5 dmoGev 8€ ris XaAxtoixou vads dorw ’Adpodirns 'Apeias* 
ra 8€ Edava dpyaia, etmep rt GAXO ev "ENANot. 

d Aphrodite ’Apiuvria: Roehl, Jnscr. Gr. Ant. 79. 

© Paus. 3. 13, 9 Edavoy dpxatoy cadovaw 'Adpodirns “Hpas’ éni 8¢ buyarpi 
yapoupery vevopixace ras pytépas ry Oep Ovew. 

f Jd. 3. 12, 11 mpds 8é ri Taeads olxodsunua eore wepepepes, ev BE avrg Ards 
nat’ Adpodirns dydApara érixAnow Odvpriov. rovro Emsperidny xaracxevacat 
A€yovar. 


& Jd. 3. 18, 1 ray dé av8piavrwy rov Davoaviou rAnciov éoriv "ApuBodoynpas 
"Adpodirns dyadpa, Cf. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 654 C Acyovres ev rois 
tév Oe@y Upvas’ avaBade Gvw rd ynpas, & ada ‘Adpodirn. 

* Paus. 3. 18, 8 THoAvcAeiros 8¢ *Adpodirny mapa "Apucdaig xadoupérny, 
Cf. inscription found at Amyclae mentioned above. 


7! Megalopolis: * Paus. 8. 32, 2 épeima xai rns "Adpodirns hv rd lepdy, 
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whnv Soov mpdvads Te eheiwero Ert nai dydApara dmOpow rpia, éwixAnars 3¢ 
Ovpavia, r7 8¢€ dors Tavdnpos, ry rpirn 8é ovdev éeridevro. 

b Paus. 8. 31, 3 fore 8€ évrés rou repiBdAou Trav peydAwr Bear cat Adpodimns 
iepdy . . . dydApata ev rp vag Aapoar éroincey, ‘Epuny fvAov nal "Agdpodirms 
Edavov’ xai raurns xeipes elas AiBov Kai mpécwmcy re kai xpos wodes’ THY 8é 
exixdnow 1h Geq Maxasirw opOdrara eGevro, poi Boxeiv’ "Adpodirns yap évexa 
kai épyww trav raumns m\elorat pév exirexvnoes, wartoia 8€ drOpdmros 
Gyevpnpeva €s Adyous éeariv, 

* Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 41, to, on Mount Cotilum above the temple 
of Apollo of Bassae, "Adpodirn édorivy éy Keridw’ nat altri vads re fy ovx 
éxav ert dpoor Kal d@yadpa eremoinro. 

*® Psophis: Paus. 8. 24, 6 Yadidios é» rz wéde rovro pev 'Adpodirns 
lepov "Epuxivns éoriv enixAnow, fs épeima ef’ nay edeirero avtov pdva, 

Achaea. 

 Patrae: ® Paus. 7. 21, 10 é€ [ldrpass ov odd arerépe Tov Dowesdavos 
iepa €or “Adpodirns: rd d€ érepov rev ayadparor yereg mpdrepoy Kar’ épe 
ddteis dvdpes aveiixvoav ev Scrip’ éore 8€ cai dydApara Tov Asuevos eyyvrdares 
... kai Adpodirms hs cat mpds te Aue dori répevos’ Aidou per wpdcenor 
ai axpat yetpes kui modes, EvAov bé ra Aowra elpyacrat. 

> Paus. 7. 21, 11: in a grove near the shore another temple of 
Aphrodite. 

31 Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 mpos Badrdooy 'Adppodirns lepdv ev Aiyig nai 
per’ avrd THocedavos. 

33 Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 7 Thy 8€ Odpaviay oéBovor pev ra pddcora, éved- 
Geiv 8€ €s TO iepov ovK Earev avOpwrais. 

’?a Bura: Paus. 7. 25, 9 vads évrai'Oa Anpnrpos’ 6 8 Adpodirns Atovicou 
ré €att, kai @Ados EideOvias chou rov MevreAnoiov ra dyaApara, "AOnvaiou 8¢ 
Epya EvxdeiSou' wat 7 Anpnrpl corw éoOns. 

8 Dittenberger, Sy//. Jnscr. Graec. 178, inscription from the 
Arcadian Orchomenos containing the oath of alliance between the 
Orchomenians and the Achaean league, custo Aia ‘Apadptov, *Aéarap 
"Apaptay, 'AG(pod)i(rav rat rov)s Heovs mavras). 

% Elis: ® Paus. 6. 20, 6 mAnoiuw ris EidetOvias épetma “Adpodirns 
Ovpavias iepov Aciterat, Ovovar 8€ nat avroh ént trav Bopar. 

b Paus. 6. 25, 2, at Olympia near the Agora a wads and répevos of 
Aphrodite, rnv pév €v rq@ vag Kadovoww Ovpariay, ehépavros 3¢ dart nai ypvcor, 
réxyn Beidiov, rH 8 érépep wodi ext xeAdvns BeByxe’ tris Be weprexerat per rd 
réepevos Optyr@, xpnmis S€ evrds tov repevous temoinrat cal emi tH xpnwids 
dyadpa ‘Adpodirns xadxoiv xi rpdyp ndbyras xadeg Exdza rovTo Epyoy, 
"Adpodirny d¢ Tlavdnpor dvopdfover. 
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¢ Near the Leonidaeum in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 3 ‘Adpodirns 


Bopds xai ’Qpay per’ avrdy, 

d Paus. 6. 26, 5 Gedv Be lend év KudAnvy ‘AokAnmod, rd 8¢ *Adpodirns 
€ari* rod “Eppou 8¢ rd dyadya, bv of ravry mepicods a¢Bovow, spdy éorw 
algcioy éni rov Babpov. 

** Naupactos: Paus. 10. 38, 12 ’Agpodirn dxee pev ev omnraig rysds' 
eUxovrat d€ Kai GAXww évexa, kai al yuvaixes pddtora ai xqpat ydpow alrover 
napa ris Oeov. At Oiantheia: 24. "Adpodirns re iepdv. 

* Ambracia: C. J. Gr. 1798, 1799. 

7 Epirus: C. J. Gr. 1823, Imperial period. 

a Corcyra: C. J. Gr. 1872, 1873. 

Asia Minor, and coasts of the Black Sea. 

** Phanagoria: Strabo, 495 ®avaydpea... mddis aftddoyos ... eal rd 
‘Ardroupoy 76 ris ‘Adpodirns iepdy: the name explained by a legend that 
Aphrodite ray ycydyrov éxacrov 8exouevn caf va rq ‘Hpakdet mupadidotn 
dodroporvety e€ andrns. Cf. inscription from Phanagoria 303 B.c.,C. /. Gr. 
2120. 

” Panticapeum: C. 7. Gr. 2108 G, 2109, inscriptions of third 
and second centuries B.C., ed "Appo(8irn) (0d)pavia ’Anarovpp. 

“© In a city of Sarmatia an inscription @E... ATATOPO 
(circ. 500 B.c.) on a relief representing Aphrodite with Eros and Ares ; 
its style is quite out of keeping with the date of the inscription, C. /. Gr. 
2133. 

“' Scythian goddess ‘Apriyraca identified with ‘Adpodirn Ovpavia 
Herod. 4. 59. ; 

“* Amastris in Paphlagonia: C. 7. Gr. 4150 C. Cf. Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, ‘Pontus,’ p. 84 (Brit. Mus.) Aphrodite on throne with 
calathos, veil, chiton, and peplos, sceptre in left hand, on right Nike 
holding out wreath: Pl. XIX%. 

“ Chalcedon: Hesych. s.v. éAeqpov. ‘Adpodirn éXequow ev Kimpp 
cai Xadxndovig. 

“ At Abydos: Athenae. 572 E Udpvns 8¢ "Adpodirns lepdy eore napa 
’"ABvdnvois, Ss hyos Uapidros. 

6 Troas: ®C. J. Gr. 6165 dé ris év Tpwads "Adpodirns. Cf. Plut. 
Lucull, 12 els 8¢ Tppdda xarayGels eoxnvace perv dv rq lepq ris “Adpodirns. 

b Near Gargara an Aphrodision on a promontory called Uuppd: 
Strabo, 606. 

c ‘Diffusion of the cult of Aphrodite Aeneas from the Troad. Dion. 
Halic. 1. 49, Aeneas and his followers, xpéroy pév els Opgany ddbudpevos 

VOL. II. Y 
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Kata Thy xeppdvyncoy, # xadeiras TladdAnyn, eppicarro. .. peivavres Be... 
veay 'Adpodirns Bovcavro ... kat modAw Alveay exrioay. Jd. 1. 50 éxera 
eis Ku@npa . . . lepov Adpodirns i8pvorra. Jb. in Zacynthos, dvovew 
‘Adpodirn pis rq xaragxevac Gerri lepp Gvoiay : (many signs of this worship 
surviving in the island) Alvetov nai ’Adpodirns 6 8pdyos, nai Edava rovrey 
éatnxey dudorépwy . . . eis Aevxada xardyovrat... Kay TauTy mddw ‘epdr 
"Adpodirns Wovovra, ... xadeiras 3é ’Adpodirns Aivecddos. Jd. in Actium, 
"Adpodirns Alveddos lepdv .. . év 8¢ "AuBpaxiq lepdv rhs airhs Geo xa Hpwor 
Aiveiov. Jb. on the coast north of Buthrotum, fepoy xat atrd& ris "Adpo- 
Birns Bovoduevor. Jd. 1. 51, Acunv Adpodirns On the south-east coast of 
Italy where Aeneas landed. Temple at Eryx: Diod. Sic. 4. 83 Aivedas 
6 'Adposirns mdéwv els "Iradiay nat mpocoppicbeis Ty vnow ToAAOIS dvabnpact 
70 iepdv, ds dv idias pnrpds dpyxov, éxdopnoe. Dion. Halic. 1. 53-rexpnpea 
ts eis Lexedovs Aiveiou re cai Tpoow dpifews woANa pew xat dAda, wepehave- 
orata 8¢ rhs Alvesados 'Adpodirns 5 Bapds emt rH xehady Tov ‘EAupou iSpupevos, 
kat lepdv Alvelov i8pupévov év Alyéorp. Paus. 3. 22, 11, Aphrodisias in 
South Laconia regarded as founded by Aeneas; zd. 8. 12, 9, Mount 
"Ayxtoia in Arcadia near Orchomenos where Anchises was buried, mpés 
8€ Tov ’Ayxicou re rdhy épeima orl Adpodirns lepov. Statue of Aeneas at 
Argos, td. 2. 21, 1. Schol. J/. 2. 820 mAdrrovow abriy (Appodirny) cai 
édummov, ore 6 Alveias 6 vids airs mevoas péxpe ras 8icews pera TrovTo inne 
énéBn xat rqy pnrépa ériunoe rowovre ayddpar, Cf.°m, Jiad, 20. 293- 
300. Cf. Acesilaus (Schol. //. 20. 308-309), Miller, Frag. Hisé. 
Graec. 1, p. 103, No. 26. Festus, p. 269 (Miiller) ait quidem Aga- 
thocles complures esse auctores qui dicant Aenean sepultum in urbe 
Berecynthia. Schol. Aen. 2.717 Atticus (Penates) dicit ex Samothracia 
in Italiam devectos. 


“At Pergamum: Polyb. 17. 2 rd ris ’Adpodirns iepdy... cat ro 
Nexnpeproy, 4 xarepOeipe (Pidermos). C.J. Gr. 3542 ennxdy Geg ‘Adpodiry 
(first century B.C. ?). 


47a At Smyrna: ‘Adpodirn Otpavia, late Roman sepulchral relief from 
Smyrna at Verona, dedicated to the dpxiépeca “Adpodirns Ovpapias. 
C. I. Gr. 3157. 


b Aphrodite Srparomnls: C. 7. Gr. 3137, treaty between Smyrna and 
Magnesia ad Sipylum (third century B.c.), 1. 83 d»adérwcay Spupraios 
pév (thy dpodoyiay) év rH THs *Adpodirns rhs Erparomnidos lepp. Cf. Tac. 
Ann. 3. 63 Smyrnaeos oraculum Apollinis, cuius imperio Stratonicidi 
Veneri templum dicaverint, referre. 


‘© Ephesos: ® Athenae. 573 A EvaAxns év rois 'Edeotaxois ral dv 
"Edeog Gols lepa idpicbas éraipg 'Adpodiry. 
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b Serv. Virg. Aen. 1. 720 Apud Ephesios Venerem Automatam 
dixerunt vel Epidaetiam. 
‘* At Erythrae: ® Aphrodite Mavdnpos, in inscription concerning the 
sale of priesthoods (circ. 270 B.c.): Dittenberger, Sy/loge, 370, 1. 57. 
b "Adpodirn MvOdxpnoros 10. ]. 75. 
© "Adpodirn 7 év ’EuBare (a district of Erythrae), 1. 40. 
Caria. 
© Miletus: Posidippos, Anth. Pal. 12. 131: 
4 Kumpov, d re Ku@npa nat A Midnrov érosyveis 
nat rd xaddv Supins immoxpérov daredor. 
Cf. Theocr. 28. 4: 
modu és Neideos ayhady 
ona Kumpidus pov caddpw yA@pov in arddo. 
5| At Mylasa: C. J. Gr. 2693 f ’Appodirns Erpareias iepevs, inscrip- 
tion from second century B.c. 
8 At Oecus: Theocr. 7. 116 Olxevyra faras eos ald Aiwvas. 


88 At Aphrodisias : rights of asylum given to the temple of Aphrodite 
there in a letter from Antony (37 B.c.), C. J. Gr. 2737. Cf. 2782, &c., 
an avOnpépos of the goddess of Aphrodisias mentioned in 2822. Cf. 
Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Aphrodisiensium civitas Veneris . . . religionem 
tuebantur. 


& At Cnidos: Paus, 1. 1, 3 Kvidior ripdow 'Adpodirny pddtora, «at 
opiow éorw lepa ris Geov. 1d pév yap apxadratoy Awpiridos ®, pera 8€ 1rd 
"Axpaias), vewraroy 8¢ i» Kuidiay of rroAXoi, Kvidior 8€ adroit xadovow Edrdocav®. 
Inscription dedicated to Aphrodite and Hermes found in Cnidus, 
Newton, Halicarnassus, n. 31: vide series of Aphrodite heads on 
Cnidian coins, Chotx de medailles grecques du cabinet de M. Imhoof- 
Blumer, 4. 127-135. 


6 At Halicarnassus: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 400. 

Pamphylia. 

6 At Aspendos on Mount Castnium: hence Aphrodite Kaorvia in 
Lycophron, 403. Strabo, 437-438 KadAtpayos per obv gnow é» rois 
lduBos ras "Adpodiras (j Oeds yap od pia) rivy Kaornarw trepBadd\coba 
wdoas To dpoveiy, Gre pdvn mapadéxerat Thy Ta Lay Buciay, 

Cilicia. | 

& At Aegae: C. J. Gr. 4443, dedication to ‘Adpotlry Ets\o 
together with Poseidon ’AcgdAeus (first century B.c.). 

Y2 
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The islands. 


5 Rhodes: worshipped with Apollo and Asclepios there, Bud/. de 
Corr. Fell. 1880, p. 139. 

**a At Cos: vide inscription in Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1891, 
p. 361: and Paton and Hicks, Jnscriptions of Cos, No. 387. Cf. mime 
of Herondas, 1. 26, 62, Aphrodite called 7 @eés. Head of Aphrodite 
on tetradrachm of Cos, Afusée Hunter, p. 142.1. Cf. "7b, fF, 

8 Crete: the Cretans claimed this island to be the original home 
of the Aphrodite worship: Diod. Sic. 5. 77 du 8¢ ry» émibavesay nal ri» 
dwt mdciov éni8npiay avris rovs ¢yyewpious e&ididlecbar rhv Gedy, xadovvras 
"Adpodirny 'Epuxivay xal KuOépecay xai [adiay, ére 8¢ xai Supiay. 

® Ancient "Adpodicvy in the territory of the Latii, C. 7. Gr. 2554: 
Aphrodite mentioned in the federal oath sworn by the men of 
Hierapytnia, C. J. Gr. 2555. 

b In Lyctos and Dreros: Cauer, Delect2 117. 

¢ At Cnossus under the title “Av6ea, Hesych. s. v. 

© Delos: Callimach. Del. 307 ipdv dyadya Kumpidos dpyxains dprnxoop, 
Hv wore Onoe’s cicaro aviv maiderow, Gre Kpnrnbev dverder. Paus. 9. 40, 3 
AnXios "Adpodirns éoriy ov péeya Edavoy .. . xadtrecat 8¢ avri woday és rerpd- 
yeovov axnua’ meibopar rovro “Aptadyny AaBeiy mapa Aatdddov. Plut. 
Theseus, 21 r@ Oep Ovoas nai avabeis rd Adpodioroy, & srapa rhs ’Apiddyns 
éraBer. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 23, 1. 189, inventory of temple- 
property (circ. 180 B.c.), "Adpodiciwy rp yop Aaywades. Lb. 1. 131 
"AndAdout "Adpodirn. Worshipped with Isis there in later times: vide 
inscription in ’A@nvaiov, 4, p. 458, No. 7 “lows Swreipas "Aordpres “Adpo- 
Birns nal “Eport “Apoxpdre "Ard\Awvs ‘Avdpdéuayos Davopaxou (imép éavrov) 
nal yuvaixds Kai Téxvwy xaptornptoy, 

® At Aegina: Quaest. Graec. 44, Plut. Paus. 2. 29, 6 mAnoiow dé 
rou Aipevus ev @ padiora dSppifovras vads dariv 'Adpodirns. 


Cyprus. 
«| Paphos: Hom. Od. 8. 362: 
n 8 dpa Kumpov txave diroupedis "Adpodirn 
és Ildgov, évOa ré ol répevos Bopuds re Gunes. 
Paus. 8. 5, 2 Tadov re 'Ayannvwp yéyover olxior)s xal ris ‘Adpodirns 
xareoxevacaro éy Ilakamrdade rd lepdv’ réws 8¢ 1) Oeds wapd Kumpieoy reds 
' glyev ev Todyois xadoupevp xapip. Strabo, 683 Tadaimados, dcov dp 
dexa cradios Urép ris Gaddrrns Ipupemn, Upoppoy éyovoa Kat lepoy apyaioy 
ris Lladias ‘Adpodirns. Tac. Ann. 3. 62 Exin Cyprii tribus delubris, 
quorum vetustissimum Paphiae Veneri auctor Aerias, post filius 
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eius Amathus Veneri Amathusiae .. . posuissent. Jd. Hist. 2. 3 
fama recentior tradit a Cinyra sacratum templum, deamque ipsam 
conceptam mari huc adpulsam. Sed scientiam artemque haruspicum 
accitam, et Cilicem Tamiram intulisse ...mox.. ..tantum Cinyrades 
sacerdos consulitur. Hostiae ut quisque vovit sed mares deliguntur : 
certissima fides haedorum fibris. Sanguinem arae obfundere vetitum : 
precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur . . . simulacrum deae non effigie 
humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum metae 
modo exsurgens; et ratio in obscuro. #4, Conditorem templi regem 
Aerian vetus memoria, quidam ipsius deae nomen id perhibent (? ’Adpo- 
Birn’Apeia), Cf. Max. Tyr. 8.8. For connexion of Aphrodite worship 
with the Cinyradae in Cyprus, vide PAzlologus 24.226. Cf. Serv. Aen. 
1. 720 Apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici vel ut quidam volunt 
metae colitur. Inscriptions found on site of Paphos, e.g. C. /. Gr. 
"Adpodirn Hadia 4 rédts Hadiow (in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes II). 
C. I. Gr. 2640 Adpodirns cat Aids HoAséws xai “Hpas (third century B.c.). 

6 Todyot, ?older name of the site of the Paphian temple (vide 
Neubauer, Comm. Mommsen, 673, etc.). Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. ToAyoi- 
mods Kumpou .. . Aéyerat xai Tddytov ovderépws' ag’ od Todyia 7» ’Adposirn. 
Theocr. 15. 100 Aéomow’, A Todycv re xal “Wddsov epiddaas Aleway 1 
“Epuxa, xpvoq maicsuo’ “Adpodira, Schol. 2b. ToAyds* médts Kumpov, 
evopagpemn dd Todyou rivds "Admmdos xai "Adpodirns.  Catull. 64. 96 
Quaeque regis Golgos, quaeque Idalium frondosum. 

* Citium: vide supra ¢. C.J. A. 2. 168; C. Z. Gr. 2641. 


6 Amathus: Paus. 9. 4F, 2 €ore 8¢ "Apabots ev Kunpp rodis’ ‘Adcwdos 
év airy xat "Adpodirns lepdv dotw dpxaiov :. vide supra * (Tac. Ann. 3. 62). 
Catull. 36. 14 Colis quaeque Amathunta quaeque Golgos. Hesych. 
$.v. kdprwots’ Ovoia Adpodirns év ’Apaboiyrs (xapmwocs=burnt-offering : 
vide Stengel, 1 Hermes, 1892, p. 161); grave of Ariadne there, Plut. 
Thes. 20 wadeiy 8¢ 1d ddAcos "Apaboucious ev @ rov trddov 8eKvvovorw ‘Apiad- 
ms Adpodirns. Cf, °K, 

* The promontory Olympus on the north-east of Cyprus: Strabo, 
682 gxovca 'Adpodirns ’Axpaias vady advroy yuvatl xai déparov. Jb. dxpa 
TnddArov, fs Umépxecrar Adgos .. . lepds "Adpodirns. Ld. 683 'Apowedn dpoles 
mpécoppov Exovga Kat lepdy xat dAgos. In 682 he mentions the locality 
"Adpodiovoy nal & crevn 1 vijgos. 

* Hesych. “Eyxetos (?) Adpodirn Kumpin. Cf. *. 

* Aphrodite tapaxvmrovea in Cyprus, ™°6, 

* Cythera: Paus. 3. 23, 1 rd lepdv ris Ovpavias dyimraroy «al lepey 
éndoa ’Adpodirns sap “EdAnciy dorw dpxaérarov’ avri 3) 7 beds Edavoy 
ondicpévov, Cf. 11. 15. 432 KvOnpows (adios, Cf. *b, 
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* In Cranaé off Gythium: Paus. 3. 22, 1 lepdy dorew "Adpodirns dy rq 
nreipp Meyeviridos, ai 6 rénos otros dias xadeiras Meyonoy. Tovro per 37 
Td lepdy rrorjoat Aéyourw "AdeEavdpor, 

77 Amorgus: C. J. Gr. 2264 Ovpawa ry év domi (inscription circ. 
100 a.D.). Cf. Plut. Cleom. 17 and 21, district outside Argos called 4 
dotris. 

7 Anaphe: C.J. Gr. 2477. 

7 Ceos: Jnser. Graec. Antiq. (Roehl) 397 Ocoxidns ’Apsoraiypov 
"Adpodiry avéOnxer dptas. ‘*Adpodirn KrnovAda Anton. Liber. Zrans/f. 1 oi 
8¢ Ovoucw axpt viv lovdijrar pev (a family in Ceos) ’Appodirp, KryovAday 
dvopafovres, of 8é GAdoe KryovAAay “Exacpyny. 

a Gyaros: vide "°f, 

78 ? Lemnos: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 614, the legend of the Lemnian 
women despising Aphrodite. 

a Lesbos: inscription to Aphrodite-Peitho, and Hermes, published 
by Keil, PAzlologus Supplem. 2.579 6 ne O€hp Ovew emt rp ras ‘Adpodiras 
ras TeOas xai rp ‘Eppa. | 

™ Paros: Jnscr. Graec. Antig. (Roehl) 405 'Adpodirns. 

7% Samos: Athenae. 572 F “Adefts 6 Sdpwos ev Seurépe ‘Oper Tapsaxdy 
rH éy Taup Agdpodirny, hy of pév ev xaddyors kadovow, ol dé dv Edt, arrixai 
(gnow) éraipas BWpvoavro al ovvaxodovOncacat Lepixdel, Ere exodcdpres Thy 
Zdpov. *Adpodirn Kouvporpédos at Samos, 18), 

7 Samothrace. Inscription (? of fourth century B.c.) in Conze 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meers, p. 69, Taf. 16. 10 *"Adpo- 
dirty Kadiads, 

Sicily. 

™ Syracuse. ®Basérs: Hesych. s.v. Adpodirn rapa Supaxocioss. 

b ? KaAXimvyos: Athenae. 554 C, E. 

™ Acrae: C. I. Gr. 5424 mpoorarevoavres“Hpg xai ’Adpodirg. 10. 5425. 

7 Panormus: C. J. Gr. §553 KAcaydpas *Adpodiry da»éOnxe rpdmefav. 
Sappho (Strabo, 40) 7 oe Kumpos } Tados 4 Uavoppos. 

* Messana: C. J. Gr. 5615, dedication to Aphrodite by temple- 
officials. 

*' Catana: C. J. Gr. 5652 leparevovons beads *Adpodiras. 


*® Segesta: C. J. Gr. 5543 leparevovaay 'Adpodirg Ovpasig. 


*§ Eryx: Paus. 8. 24, 6 ore yap nal ev v7 Dinedig ris Epuivns lepdv dv 
TH x&pq tH “Epuxos ayeraroy éx wadaordrov xal obx dwodéoy sxAoUTy row 
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lepod rov ¢v Ide. Diod. Sic. 4. 83: the temple founded and 
enriched by Eryx, rjy ¢& aidvos dpyiw AaBdv ovdérore BcéAcwe ripedpevon : 
its prestige was great among the Sicanians and Carthaginians, rd 8¢ 
TeAevraioy ‘Papaios maons Sixedias xparnoavres UrepeBddovro mavtas rovs mpd 
atréy rais els ravrny ripais ... ol pév yap Kxaravtayres eis tTHY vaCOY UraToL 
cat orparnyot ... émedav els rov “Epuxa mapaSddwor, peyadonperece Guaias 
cat ripais Koopotos 1d répevos, xai 1d oxvOpwrdv rhs efoveias amobeuevor 
peraBddAovow els macdias cat yuvaixav dusdias pera troddns Dapérytos, pdvos 
ovTew vopifovres Kexaptoperny TH Oeg rronvew Thy éavtav mapovoiay. Aelian. 
Nat. Hist. 10. 50 ava nav éros kai jyépav macav bvovas ry Oe@ xal ol ém- 
Xeptoe Kai ol Edvoe. . . Ews B€ nai bmoAdure kai éxeivos (6 Bopds) oix avOpa- 
xidy, OV orroddy, Ovy Hutxavoray tpudyn Sadwy iropaive, Spdcov 8 dvamdews 
€or kai méas veapas, Hep ov avadveras Goat vures’ Td ye pny lepeia éExdorns 
dyéAns airépara org, cai rp Bopp mapéornxev, Cf. Ff, Polyb. 1. 55 
rourou (“Epuxos) én’ airis pév ths opus ovons émmédou, xeiras Td Tis “Adpo- 
dirns ris ‘Epuxcwns lepdv, Grep Suodoyoupevws éemehaverrardy €ore rq re wAouT@ 
nal ry Aoi mpootucia Trav Kara THY Taqeriav lepdov. Strabo, 272 oixei- 
ras xat 6 “Epvé Aodds tyndos, iepoy Exwv ‘“AGpodirns ripdpevov dcaheporrws 
lepodovAwy yuvakay mAnpes rd wadaidy, as avéBecay Kar’ evyiy of Te éx THs 
Zixedias kui €Lobev roddoi, For Aphrodite worship in Sicily, vide also 
Aphrodite-Aeneas, “¢, 

& Argyros: Ampelii Liber, Afemor. 8.16 Argyro est fanum Veneris 
super mare : ibi est lucerna super candelabrum posita lucens ad mare 
sub divo. 

*® For Aphrodite-worship in Italy and along the Adriatic, vide 
Catullus, 36. 11: 

Nunc o caeruleo creata ponto 
Quae sanctum Idalium Uriosque apertos, 
Quaeque Ancona Cnidumque harundinosam 
Colis quaeque Amathunta, quaeque Golgos, 
Quaeque Durrachium Adriae tabernam. 


(See Robinson Ellis’s note on ‘Urios,’ Commentary on Catullus, 
p. 98.) 

* At Naples: C. J. Gr. 5796. Cf. Add. 3, p. 1255. 

* At Rome, worship of Aphrodite of Eryx before the Colline gate: 
Strabo, 272. Cf. Serv. Virg. Aen. 1. 720 Est et Erycina (Venus) 
quam Aeneas secum advexit. 

% In Spain, at Saguntum: Polyb. 3. 97, 6 ro ras "Adpodirns lepor. 

"© At Cyrene: vide Plautus, Kudens (Act 1, sc. 1, 1. 6), for the 
worship and temple of Venus Cyrenensis. 
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* Naucratis: Athenae. 675 F-676 A (quoting from the book of 
Polycharmus of Naucratis, rept "Adpodirns) xara 8¢ ry» rpirny mpds rais 
eixoow oAupmiada ‘Hpdorparos woXirns nudrepos . . . Sporcxey wore xat Dade 
vs Kumpou ayaAparwv Adpodirns owGapsaioy apxaioy TH Téxry eenodyevos 
yet Dépey eis ry» Navxparey’ cai... . wei xetpor apnhe ewéwece . . . xare- 
guyoy dravres éxi rd ris ‘Adpodirns wyadpa, cooley avrovs avrny Sedpern. 9 
8¢ beds, mpoodirns yap rois Navxpariras fy, aidridioy éwoince wavra ra wapa- 
xeipeva avrg puppivns xAwpas mAnpy odpns re ndiotns éxAnpwece TH vary... 
xai 6 ‘Hpdéorparos éfopunoas ris vedos pera rou aydAparos yey nai ras aidm- 
doy air@ avahaveicas xrwpas puppivas aveOnxey ey rep tis 'Adpodirns leps, 
Ovoas re 77 Oe nai avabeis rp ‘Adpodirn r&yadpa. 

* At Tentyra: Strabo, 815 (of Tevrupiras) repmow "Adpodirny dmober 
8€ rou ved ris “Apodirys “laos éore iepdy. 

“a Zephyrium, near Alexandria: Strabo, 800 dxpa vaicxoy fxovca 
*"Apowdns ‘Adpodirns. Cf. Athenae. 318 D. 

b Aphrodite ZnpurOia in Thrace (? Hekate): 24 Mag. p. 411. 30 
Znpuwia’ *Adpodirn év Opgxy. ZnpuvvOoy yap dyrpoy év Opgan . .. Auxddpesry. 

Hellenic Aphrodite ? 


* Daughter of Dione and Zeus: Hom. //. 5. 312 Acés bvyarnp 'Ad- 
podirn. Cf. Jb. 370; Eur. Hel. 1098 Képn Acéyns Kumps. Dione identified 
with Aphrodite in Theocr. 7. 116: vide ®. Cf. Serv. Virg. Aen. 3. 466. 

* Connected with Hebe: C. J. Gr. 2138 Oedy KeXtdda eis ’ABaioe 
énoinaa “Adttpuos (circ. 500 B.c.). Cf. C. J. Gr. 214, worship of Hebe 
near that of Aphrodite KwA:ds on Attic promontory opposite Aegina. 
At Sparta, vide *8. Hesiod, Zheog. 16, 17: 

Kat Oeuev aidoiny, EcxoBrAdhapdy tr’ *Adpodirny, 
"HBnv re xpucoorédavoy xaryy re Acovny. 

* With the Charites and Horae: Paus. 6. 24, 7, statues of the 
Charites at Elis, with some emblems of Aphrodite, Xaperas 3€ "Adpodirn 
(oixelas) padcora ely Oedv. Aristoph. Pax, 456 ‘Epygj, Xdpeow, “Qpacow, 
"Adposirn, dbp. Cf. Homer, //. 18. 382 : 

Xdpis Acmapoxpydepvos 

kay Thy drue mepixduros audeyunes 
with Odyss. 8. 270. 
Il. 5. 338: 

apSpociov da mémdov, oy of Xdpires xadpov avrai. 
Odyss. 8. 362 : 

9 8 dpa Kumpov ixave iroppecdis "Adpodira .. . 

€vOa Se pu» Xdpires Aovcay nal xpicay édaig. 
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Hom. Hymn Apoll. 1. 194 

airap éum\dxapot Xdpires xai eoppoves “Opar 

“Appovin O “HBn re Acds Ovyarnp rt’ ’Adpodirn 

dpxevvt, GdAnAewv emi xapr@ xeipas fxovea, 
Hom. Hymn to Aphrodite, 6. 11: 

Spporot ypvodnow éxdopeoy, oloi mep avral 

*Qpar xoopeicOny ypvodusmures. 
Hesiod, Of. 73: 

audi 8€ of Xdpirés re Beal xai mérma Webo 

Sppous xpuaciovs eerav xpoi (the creation of Pandora). 
Athenae. 682 F (quoting from the Cypria), 4 3€ od» dudirddccot pidop- 
pedys ’Adpodirn mre€anevn oreddvous evadeas dvbea yains .. . dv» xehadaiow 
€Oevro Geai Acrrapoxpndepvar, Nupdas xai Xdpires dua 8€ ypvoen "Adpodirn xaddv 
deiSovoas xar’ dpos moAumddxov “I8ns. 

** Aphrodite with Hephaestos: Odyss. 8. 266-369. Cf. Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 36. Lucian, Deor. Dial. 15 was ob (ndrorumet 9 ’Adpodirn riy 
Xdpev i Xépes rave ; 

* Aphrodite with Ares: //. 5. 311-364; 21. 416. Pindar, Pyth. 
4. 87 Xadxdpparos méots "Adpodirns. Hes. Theog. 933: 

avrap “Apyi 

pevorépe KuOépea Sd8ov xai Acipow Erixre... 

‘Appoviny &, fv Kaduos tmépOupos Oér’ axocrey, 
Temple of Ares at Athens: Paus. 1. 8, 4 near the BovAeurnpioy 
€ya dydApara ovo . . . "Adpodirns xeira. Joint temple of Ares and 
Aphrodite on the road from Argos to Mantinea: Paus. 2. 25, 1 
xara pév 87 rovro ’Adpodirns xeirat Edavoy, mpds 8€ nAtov dvopas “Apews. 
? Ares worshipped with Aphrodite in Crete, the two deities being 
mentioned side by side in the public oaths taken by the men of Latus 
and Hierapytna. C. /. Gr. 2554 and 2555. 

” Hesiod, Zheog. 201: 

vy 8 “Epos wpdprnce xai “Ipepos €omero Kaos 

yewonevy rh mpara Oeav r és idov lovon. Cf. USK, 

*® Cic. de Deor. Nat. 3. 23 Venus prima Coelo et Die nata cuius 
Eli delubrum vidimus, altera spuma procreata, ex qua et Mercurio 
Cupidinem secundum natum accepimus, tertia love nata et Dione, 
quae nupsit Volcano. Sed ex ea et Marte natus Anteros dicitur, 
quarta Syria Cyproque concepta, quae Astarte vocatur, quam Adonidi 
nupsisse proditum est. Amp. Zz}. Jem. g Veneres quattuor; prima 
Coeli et Diei filia, secunda quae ex spuma nata esse dicitur Aetheris et 
Oceani filia, tertia quae Volcano nupsit quae cum Marte se miscuit : unde 
Cupido natus esse dicitur, quarta Cypri et Syriae filia quam Adon habuit. 
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Oriental Aphrodite. 

a Aphrodite Ovpayia: Paus. 1. 14, 7 speros avOperay “Acoupins 
xatéotn o¢Becbac riv Ovpaviay, pera 8€ “Acovpious Kunpiov adios kat 
Powixay rois ‘Agxdd\wva éxovor. Luc. de Dea Syr. 33, description of 
the goddess of Hierapolis, éyes 8€ ri nai "A@nvains nat "Appodirns xai ZeAn- 
vains kat ‘Péns nai "Aprépdos kat Nepéoros xal Motpéwy’ yecpi de ri) pew erépy 
oxnmtpoy éxet, r7 érépn 8€ drpaxrov Kal emi ry xeady derivas re hopees rai 
mupyov kai xerrov, TH pouny Thy Otpariny Kocpeovat. 

b At Cythera, *: Paus. 3. 23, 1. Herod. 1. 105 ras Supins é» 
"Aoxddwvs wordt... THS ovpavins "Adpodirns rd ipdy. ore BE TovTo Td ipoy 
«+. Bdvrev apyatérarov ipay ca ravTns Tis Oeov. Kai yap rd év Kump ipor 
évOetrev éyéveru, @s avroi Aéyoucs Kumproe’ xai rd €v KuOnpowos Dounnes ciow 
oi ipuvodpevos ex ravrns ras Lupins édvres. Sd. 1. 131 emypepabnxacs d¢ oi 
Iépoa xai r7 Ovpavin Ovew, mapd re Acovpiwy pabdvres nai ApaBior’ xade- 
ovat 8¢ "Acovpi tyy "Adpodirny Mudra. Cf. Artemis, '. 


¢ Religious prostitution in the worship of Mylitta at Babylon: Herod. 
I. 199 sub fin, énayn 8é xal ras Kimpov éort mapanAnaos rovr@ vépos. 
The same rites in the worship of the goddess at Byblos: Lucian 
de Dea Syr. 6. In Lydia and Locris: Athenae. 516 A ot pévor d€ 
Avdév yuvaixes dgeros odcat trois évruxovow, GAAa Kai Aoxpov ray 'Emedu- 
piwy, érs 8¢ rév wept Kumpov (quoting from Clearchus mepi Biov). Justin. 
21. 3 speaks of this practice among the Locrians, and (18. 5) in 
Cyprus. At Eryx *: in Armenia in the worship of Anaitis, Strabo, 532 
ra tis “Avairi8os (lepa) dcahepdvras ’Appévios rerysneacs .. . kai Ovyarépas oi 
émipavéorarur rou €Ovous dnepovet mapGevous, als wépos €ori xararopvevOeioas 
modvy xpdvov mapa TH Oep pera ravta 8idocbas mpds ydpuor, ovx anafcouvros TH 
To.auTy cuvorxeiy ovderds. 

d Paus. 3. 8, 4 of "ApdBios Atdvucoy Oedy povvoy cal thy Ovpaviny rryeuvras 
elvat. 

e Herodian, Aé Exc. Div. Marc. 5.6 ris Odpavias rd adyadpa pere- 
mépiyaro, oeBdvrwy ait imeppuas Kapxniovioy re xal rey xara ry ABuny 
dvOporev .. . AiSves pev odv avriy Otpaviay xadovor, Poinxes 8€ ‘Aorpodpxny 
Gvopdfovat, ceAnvny elvar bédovres. 

f Herod. 4. 59 (the Scythians) Adoxovras . . . "AwdANwrd re xal Ovparin» 
"Adpodirny ... Ovpavin 3¢ ’Adpodirn, "Apriumaca. Cf. 4. 67 of "Evdpees (a 
Scythian tribe) of av3péyurce ryv "Adpodirny ods Aéyoucs pavyriuchy dovvas. 

€ In Corinth: Strabo, 378 rd ris "Adpodirns iepdy ovre wAovotoy 
tnnptey Sore wreiovs } yxiArlas iepodovAous éxéernro éraipas, &s averibecay TH 
be@ dvBpes xat yuvaixes. Pind. Frag. 87: 
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TloAvgevar veavides, apcirrodor Lesbous ev adveig Kopirby, 

aire ras xAwpas AiBavou farba Saxpva Ovuare, 

tod\dxs parép épwray Ovpaviay mrdapevas vdnua morray ‘Adpodiray 

oe ee we we ww ww) ty 8 dvtyng wav Kaddy. 
Athenae. 573 C vépuipdv cori adpxaiovy év Kopivdg . . . Srav 9 mods 
eSynra: mepi peyddwy ty "Adpodirn, cupmapadapBdveobar mpos thy ixereiay tas 
éraipas os mAetoras xal ravtas mpocevxerOas TH Oeq Kai Vorepov emi rois lepois 
mapewar ... al of ida@rac 3€ Karevxovrat ty Oeq, teXeoOevrwy mepi dv ay 
Trovmvras thy Oeyow, amatew avtn Taxras éraipas. 

bh At Thebes, °*. 

i At Athens, 8. 

k In the Peiraeeus, #°4, 

1 At Argos, *. 

m At Megalopolis, *. 

n At Aegira, °%. 

© At Panticapaeum, *. C. J. Gr. 2108 G, 2109. 

PB At Smyrna, “7% C.J. Gr. 3157. 

a Polemon, Frag. 42 (Schol. Oecd. Col. 100) ’A@nvaios . . . »npadsa 
pev lepa Ovovow .. . "Adpodiry Ovpavig. 

r At Olympia: Paus. 6. 25, 1 ri pev ev rp va@ Kadovow Oipaviay édé- 
gavros 8€ dort kai xpurod, réxvn Dadiov, rp 8€ érépw modi em yxedodvns 
BéBnxe. Cf. 4, 

® Xenophon, Symp. 8. 9 éxarépa (‘Adpodiry) xwpis Bwpot re cai yaoi 
nai bvola, ry pév Llavdnumw padioupydrepat, ry 3€ Ovpavig ayvdrepat. 

t Plato, Sympos. 180 D 7... mpeoBurépa nai dunrwp Ovpavod Ovydrnp, 
jh» 39 at Ovpaviay enovopd{opev’ 7 d€ vewrépa Atds xai Atdyns, nv o1) Tavdnpov 
xadoupey. 

a Lucian, Dealog. Meretr. 7. 1 Gioat pév 7 Mavdnpp Aevany pnxada, 17 
Otpavig 8€ rq é» Knots Sdpadw. 

v Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 37 (Agpodiry Otpavia) padtora dyaby epi 
ydpous ai xowavias Kat mpds Téxvwy yorny. 

w Orphic Hymn, 55.5: 

nal xparées Tpicoay poipay, yewwgs oe ra mdyra, 
éuvca + év ovpav@ dort wal €v yain modvxapr@ 
€v mévrov re Bube. 
x Epigram, Anth. Pal. 1. 297 els dyadpa ris Odpanas ‘Adpodirns’ 
9 Kumpis ov mavdnuos, Ddoxeo ri Gedy cindy 
Ovpapiay, 
y Appuleius, es. 11. 2 Caelestis Venus quae primis rerum 
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exordiis sexuum diversitatem generato amore sociasti et aeterna subole 
genere humano propagato nunc circumfluo Paphiae sacrario coleris: 
the moon is addressed in his prayer as Regina Caeli, Caelestis Venus. 


z Stobaeus, Physica, xed. 0. wept "Adpodirns Ovpavias xai "Epwros Ociov. 
100 Aphrodite ’OAvpmia at Sparta, **f, 


101 Aphrodite "Adpoyems, poetical title, cf. C. 7. Gr. 5956: Hesiod, 
Theog. 191: 


te 8 ev Kovpy 
€OpépOn mparov 8é KuOnpoory (abéor 
éxAnt, &vOev eresra wepippuroy ixero Kumpov : 
cf. °, Anacreon, 54: 
xaponns Sr éx Gaddoons 
Sedpocwpévny KuOnpny 
eAdxeve mévros appa. 


13 "Aorepia: Cram. Anecd. Parts. 1. 319 “Adpodirny ay tis etrg Thy 
Tov xavros alcOnrov huaw rovrects THY mpwroyern DANY, ny Kai 'Aorepiay Kai 
Otpaviay xadei ra Adya. Aphrodite with Zeus "Audpos and Athena 
“Apapia ON an inscription of the Achaean league, Rev. Arch. 1876, 
p. 102. Cf. the legend in Hesiod, Zheog. 988 about Phaethon, son of 
Kephalos, and Eos whom Aphrodite carried off xai pw (adcos évi vnois 
mondArov pvxtoy rownoaro Bainova Siov, Strabo, 732 époa .. . ripaor 
cat “HAwov, 6v xadovos MiOpny cai ceAnvny xat "Adpodirny. 


13 Tlaowpan, goddess worshipped at Thalamae in Laconia: xadka 
éatnxey dydApara év traibpy rod iepou (Ivovs) ras re Laowpdns xat ‘HXiov ré 
érepov ... ZeAnuys Be emixAnars, eat ov Gadapdras éemixapios Saipov eoriy 7 
Taowpdn. Cf. Cic. de Drv. 1. 43. Arist. Mirad. 133, referring to the 
cows of Geryon, ras 8 é3dpaoce dbp Hacipaecoa ed. Waowpdan con- 
nected with Apollo and Daphne by Plutarch, Agzs, 9. Jo. Lyd. 
de Mens. 4. p. 89 ( ’Appodirn) xadeiras 8€ woddayxod cal Haoipdy. 


1 Aphrodite-Ariadne at Amathus in Cyprus“: Plut. Zhes. 20 oi 
pev yap anay£acGai hacw avriy arodepbeicay ind rov Oncéws. Lb. at the 
sacrifice to Ariadne, xaraxdwdperdy ria trav veavicxav pbeyyerbar cai 
roy Grep wdiwovoa yuvaixes. Grave of Ariadne in Naxos: two 
different sacrifices there, #d. r7 pév yap H8opudvous nai saifovras doprafay, 
ras 8€ ravry Spwpévas Bvaias elvar mévber ri nal orvyrdryte peptypevas. 
Naxos, sacred to Dionysos and Aphrodite Ariadne: Orphic Hymn 
fo Aphrodite, 55, |. 22  vopghas répry xvavamow dv xGovi Aig. At 
the feast of daxoddpa at Athens: Plut. Zhes. 22 érihevely ey rais 
onovdais, 'EXeXed, ‘lov “lov, rots mapévras’ Sy ro pév ondvdovres avathorety cal 
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nawvifovres eiwOact, rd d¢ dxmdnfews Kai ragayns €ort. Boys dressed up 
as girls: 26. pwr» nui oxjpa nai Badiow ds Em padiora mapbevors (dpotov- 
perv)... dépovar (rods doxovs) Atoviow nat “Apiadyy yxapi{spevr Bia roy 
pidoy f} padrov sre cuyxous{ouerns oradpas exavndOov. At Argos in the 
temple of Dionysos Kpnowws: Paus. 2. 23, 8 ’Apiadyny arobavcicay éayay 
éyravOa ... mAnoiow 8¢ rov Atonvoov cai “Adpodirns vads dor Ovpavias. 
Hesych. s.v. "Apedifray ray ’Apiddyvny Kpires. Ariadne, mother of 
Tauropolis, Schol. ap. Rhod. 3. 997. 

Armed Aphrodite. 

1a At Corinth with Helios, *. 

b Aphrodite Suppayia at Mantinea, *. 

© Aphrodite ‘OQm\:opeérn ’Apeia, Aptovria at Sparta, *. 

d At Mylasa: ’Aqpodirn Erpareia, ". 

© "Eyxeos "Adpodirn in Cyprus, ©. 

f In Cythera: fdavoy &mucpévor, ®, 

€ At Amorgus: Aphrodite Otpavia n év domi, ™. 

h Vide epigrams, Anth. Plan. 171-177. 

i Plut. Su//a, 19, the names of Ares, Nike, and Aphrodite inscribed | 
on Sulla’s trophy after Chaeronea, as ody firrov evruxia xaropOwoas Fj 
Sevdrnrs nai Suvdpec row médenov, Cf. Plutarch, Parall. 37, statue of 
Aphrodite Nexnpdpos sent to Rome by Fabius Fabricianus. 

k Ap. Rhod. 1. 742: 

é€eins 8 faxnro Babunddxapos Kubépesa 

“Apeos Cxpa{ovca Godoy odxos’ ex d¢ of adpov 
mnxuy emt oxaidy Evvoxn KexydAacro xiITa@vos 
vepOey umex pafoio’ rd 8 dvrioy arpexés avTos 
xarxein Beixnrov ev donids haiver idfc6as. 

1 Porph. de Adst. 2. 56 éOvero xal vy Aaodixeig ry Kata Lupiav ry "AOnwg 
kar’ éros wapOevos, viv 3¢ eAacos. 

m Aphrodite rparomxis at Smyrna, *’. 

n Aphrodite Erparyyis at Paros: Le Bas, //es, 2062, dedication 
"Agpodirn Erparnyid:. 

1 Maritime Aphrodite ® at Byzantium, '. 

b In Attica, %*. Aphrodite KaAsds, **, At Aegina, 4, 

© At Hermione: Aphrodite Hovria nad A:pevia, °*. 

d At Patrae, ™s, 
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e Aegium, *. 

f On south-east coast of Italy: Acuny "Adpodirns, “°°. 

€ Aphrodite ’Axpaia on the promontory of Olympos in Cyprus, ®. 

h Aphrodite Eérdoa at Aegae in Cilicia with Poseidon ’AoddActos, ™. 
At Cnidos, *: C.J. Gr. 4443, 7309. Aphrodite EdsAoa worshipped 
at Mylasa, inscription published in Move. xai By8dt08. Spvpyns, 1875, 
p. 50. At Naucratis, *°. 

i Aphrodite Karackonia at Troezen, *. 

k Plut. p. 983 F (De Sollert. Anim.) ’Adpodirny spot xara 6ad\accay 
movoupéerny autis lepa cat adedda xai pndév hovevopévp xaipovcay. 

1 Plut. Crassus, 17, the goddess at Hierapolis in Syria, fy» of pev 
"Adpodirny, of 8€ “Hpav, of 8€ ryv apxas xal onéppata macw €£ typo mapa- 
oxovcav airiav, Ampel. L725. Mem. 2. 32 Bello gigantum Venus per- 
turbata in piscem se transfiguravit. Lucian, de Dea Syr. § 45, 46, 
lake with sacred fish near the temple of the goddess, xara pécoy airis 
(ris Aipsens) Bopds Aidov dvéornxev. 

mM AevxoOéa : ? a marine Aphrodite, akin to Dictynna and Derketo. 

0 “Edurmos? referring to the sea: Schol. //. 2. 820 mAdrrovar 8€ 
avrny kat épurroy, ort 6 Alveias 6 vids aitis, mAevoas péxpe rs BUcews pera 
Touro inn@ éréBn Kat Thy pnrépa ériunoe ToLoUT@ aydApart. 

° Bion, /d. 9. 1: 

“Apepe Kumpoyéveia, Ards réxos 73¢€ Oadacons. 

P Anth. Pal. 10, 21 Kumps yadnvaiy (? referring to the sea-goddess). 
Ib. 9. 143 ‘Wdoxev ryw Kurpw" eyo 8€ cos § ey tpwre obptos f} xapor@ 
mvevoopat ev meAayet. Lucret. 1. 6: 

Te, dea, te fugiunt venti te nubila caeli 
adventumque tuum. 

a Aphrodite Navapyis associated with Poseidon Zweowéws on inscription 
found at Kertsch (of Roman period), Rev. Arch. 1881, p. 238. 

¥ ‘Hyezovn: Hesych. s.v. “Apress nal "Adpodirn’ xal vais ris ore 
xadeirar: but cf. 27%, 

6 Himer. Or. 1. 20 ryv *Adpodirny éx pécov rou weAdyous dmeioay ert 
tov adpoy pera tv Odraccav €£ dxpwy mAoKdywv ordf{ovcay. 


Aphrodite, goddess of vegetation. 

17a “Ayfera at Cnossus, °*. 

b "Adpodirn ev Kaddpos at Samos, 7. 

© Sacrifice of herbs to Aphrodite at Eryx, ®. 
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d Aphrodite ‘lepoxymis in Paphos: Baudissin, Studien sur Semit. 
Relig. 2. 210. Strabo, 683, in Cyprus near Paphos, puxpdv dd baddo- 
ons wat 4 ‘lepoxnmia, Cf, 1b, 

e At Hierapolis: Lucian, de Dea Syr. 49 (éopriv) of pev supa of 8€ 
Aaprada xadéovaor’ Bvoiny 8€ év atrq romvde roovor’ Bév8pea peyiAa, 
éxxdvpavres ev ry avAg éorace’ pera d¢ dyweovres atyas re Kai dias cai dAXa 
xrnvea (wd x rev Sev3péwy arapréovat .. . Ta O€ abrixa wayra Katovrat. 

f *Aoia: Hesych. dé8pa xomrépueva xai dvariGépeva ry "Adpodiry .. . mpds 
tats eloddots. 

& Pomegranate sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus: Athenae. 84 C, 
quoting from Antiphanes, ry» yap ’Adpodirny év Kump dév8pov durevoas 
rouré dacw éy pdvoy, 

h Plutarch, 756 E (eidwpow airy ’EpmedoxAns efxaprov 8€ Sopordjs 
€upedOs mravu xal mperdvres dvdpacay. 

i Her worship connected with that of the Horae at Olympia, Paus. 
5. 15; 3s -Ci.™, 


Aphrodite and Adonis as divinities of vegetation and death. 


a Cf. Ovid. Afefam. 10. 512 (Adonis born from the myrtle-tree). 
Apollod. 3. 14, 3-4 “Hoio8os atrdy ("Adauv) Doinxos nal ’AAeotBoias 
héyer’ Tlavvacis 8¢ gnow Cciavros Baowéws *Acaovpiwv, bs taxe Ovyarépa 
Zpvprav’ avrn xara phy ’Adpodirns, ob yap alrnv érina, taxes Tov marpds 
fpwra ... Oeot 8é xaroreipavres airiy els 8év3pow pernddX\agav, 6 Kadovorc 
opupvay .. . rou dévdpou payévros yerynOjvat rov Aeydpevov “Adauv. 

b Gardens of Adonis: Plato, Phaedr. 276 B nérepa orovdy dv bépous 
eis "ASadwdos xiprous apap xaipor Oewpay xKadovs ev nuepatow OKTe ytyvopevous, 
Theophr. Z7/is¢. Plant. 6. 7, 3 év dorpaxos Somep of ‘Addudos xiros 
omeiperat rou Oépous. Hesych. s.v. ’Addvdos xpmo: év rois "Adwvioss 
eidwXa éfdyoucs Kat xymous én’ dorpdxey, Kal mavrodanny drepay, oloy éx papd- 
Opwrv xai Opiddxwy wmapackevd{ovew atrg rovs nous’ cat yap év Opidaxivacs 
avrdv xaraxdwOnvat trd *Adpodirns dacty (? the Kumprac Ovoiae mentioned 
by Plato, p. 738 C, to be referred to the Adonis Aphrodite worship 
at Athens). 

© Paus. 6. 24, 7 pddov pev xai pupoiny ’Adpodirns re tepa elvat cal oixeta 
tp és “Adwny Adym. Theocr. Jd. 15. 112: 

map pév Orwpa Keira, doa Spvos axpa déporrs, 
wap 8 dradol Karo, mepvdraypévan ev Tadapioxocs 
apyupeoss. 

d Plut. Alczd. 18 ’Adwvioy eis rds qucpas éxeivas (at the time of the 
departure of the Sicilian expedition in the summer) xa@yxdyrav sod- 
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Aaxow vexpois éxxops(opevors dpota mpotKewro rais yuvarti,xat ragas eptpovvro Kox- 

ropevarxal Opnvovspdov. Hesych.s.v.xabédpa’ bvoia’ Adavdeos. Sapph. FT. 62: 
xatOvacxes, KuOépn’, aBpos “Adams, ri xe Ociper ; 
xarrumrecOe xépat xai xarepeixerOe ycravas. 

e Arist. Pax, 419: 

mwacas te Tras GAdas rederds tas trav Gedy 

protnpt “Epuy, Aurddet, ’Adoma. 
Lyststr. 387: 

Gp’ dEeAapwe ray yuvaay 1 rpuhy 

X® Tupramopds xol muxvol Saale... 

Acyer & 6 py Space pey Anysorparos 

mei els Zexediay, yur 8 spxoupérn, 

aiai “Adamy, dyoiv, 6 8€ Anpdorparos 

@deyev ddiras xaradéyev Zaxurbior 

9 8 broneroxul, 7 yur) ‘ml rov réyous, 

xérread “Adomy, noi. 

f Cratinus Boveddos, fr. 2: 

8s ote eax’ alrovvre Topondée yopor 
tp Kdcopdyxou 8’, by ovx dy ntiovy eyed 
épot &ddonew ovd’ dy eis ’Addma. 

& Dittenb. Syllog. Inscr. Graec. 427 eoke rois Oacaras (ris ’Adpo- 
imps) éresdy Srépavos . . . rHv wopmpy rev Adovioy Erepe xard ra warpia, 
B.C. 302-1, found in the Peiraeeus. 

h Athenae. 456 A—B HAdrop dv rq 'Adand: xypnopoy dobjva: Aéywr Kivipa 
Urép rou "Addudos rov viov .. . Neyer B€ "Adpodirny cai Acdvucov’ apddrepor 
yap fpwv rou 'Aiamdos. Cf. the oracle given to the Rhodians, Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 23: 

“Arr iddoxerOat Oeov péyay dyvdv “Adam 

ebBiov, oABiddmpor, eimAdKapow Avvucoy. 
Plut. Serforius, 1 dveiv “Arrewy yevopevav éeudarvav, rod péy Zupov, 
rou 8¢ ’Apkados, éxarepos ind avds anodero. Orph. Hymn, 56, Adonis 
addressed with epithets of Bacchus, EvSovdev ... xovpy nai xépe... 
dixepws. Firm. Mat. ed. Halm, p. 120 in sacris Phrygiis quae 
matris deum dicunt, per annos singulos arbor pinea caeditur et in 
media arbore simulacrum iuvenis subligatur. 

i Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 6 oixnpa 6a rév “Adwomy al yuvaixes ’Apyeiay 
ddvpovrat. 

k Samos: Athenae. 451 B Aigudos ev Gnoei rpeis wore xdpas Zapias pyoiv 
"Adaviowss ypipevery mapa mérov. 

1 At Alexandria in Caria: Steph. Byz. s.v. wpés rq Adryg rigs 
Kapias dy 7 "Adcmor yy Exov HpafiréAous "Adpodirny, 
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m Cyprus: ? at Golgoi, *. 
nm At Amathus, “. 


© Byblos: Lucian, de Dea Syr. 6 cidov 8€ xat dv BuBr@p péya Ipov 
"Apodirns BuPXins, év rq kal ra spyia és "Adamy emeredcovar, éddnv 8é Kal 
ra dpyta’ deyovos yap 87 dv +d épyow rd és “Adomy Ud rou ouvds ev TH 
xepn ry serpy yerer Oa kat pynuny tov mabeos rumrovrai re éxdorou éreos 
kai Opnvéovet cat ra Spy emiredcovew ... emeav 8€ aroruewvrai re xai 
drox\avowvrat mpo@ra pev xarayif{over rp "Adamds Sxws edvre vexvi, pera dé 
th érépn nuépn (oew ré puv pvOoroyéovar kat és Tov népa méprovot Kai Tas 
xeadas fupéovrat dxws Alyumrio: anofavdvros “Amos. Cf. Strabo, 755 
9)... BuBdos ... iepd éore rou ‘Addovedos. Luc. of. cié. 8, the river called 
Adonis in the territory of Byblos, é¢xdorov @reos aipdooera . . . nai 
onpaives rois BuBXians ra mévOea’ prOeovrat Gti ravryot tHoWw Hucpnow 6 
“Adoms ava tov AiBavov titpwoxera cai rd ava és TO Vdwp épxopevuy 
dAAdooes Tov rorapov Kal To pow THY érovupinu b.dvi, 

P Antioch: Ammian. Marcell. 22. 9, 15 evenerat autem isdem 
diebus annuo cursu completo Adonea ritu veteri celebrari, amato 
Veneris, ut fabulae fingunt, apri dente ferali deleto, quod in adulto 
flore sectarum est indicium frugum... ululabiles undique planctus 
et lugubres sonus audiebantur. 

a Sestos: Musaeus ra xa&’ “Hpw, 42: 

An yap Kumpidin mavdnusos AOew énprn, 
Thy ava Znoroy dyovow "Adwonds cai Kubepein. 

1. 47: 

ovde yurn tis Euipvev evi mrodiecot KuOnpwy. 
r Alexandria in Egypt: Theocr. /¢.15: departure of Adonis, |. 150: 
yoy pay Kimpis €xotoa roy aitas yapérw dvdpa, 
aobev 8 dués vv Gua dpdom aOpia Ew 
olcedpes mori xvpar’ én’ adv mrvovra. 

ll. 143-144: 

‘Aabe viv did’ “Adon, nai és vewr etGuproais, 
kat viv Rvbes, “Adwut, wal oxx’ adixn, pidros kes. 

® Apollod. Brd/. 3. 14, 5 (“Adwomy) "Adpodirns did Kiddos Ere vymov, 
kpuda Geav, eis Adpvaxa xpupaca, Llepoeddvy mapicraro. exeivy 8€ os 
dOedaxaro otx anedi8ov. xpicews 8€ emi Ards yevoperns, eis poipas dinpebn 6 
dnaurds* xai piay pév map’ éaut@ peverw tov “Adomy piay dé mapa Uepoedovy 
napérafe, riy S€ érépay map ‘Adpodirny. 

t Schol. Theocr. 5. 92 riy dvepcvnv Nixar8pds gyow ex rov ‘Addsrdos 
aiparos dunpat, 

VOL. ITI. Zz 
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19a ~Aphrodite mourning for Adonis: Macrob. Sef. 1. 21, 5 
simulacrum huius deae in monte Libano fingitur capite obnupto, 
specie tristi faciem manu laeva intra amictum sustinens: lacrimae 
visione conspicientium manare creduntur (he explains this as the 
image of winter)...sed cum sol emersit ab inferioribus partibus 
terrae... tunc est Venus laeta. 

b Bion, Jd. 1. 4: 

pnxere woptupeas éxi ddpect, Kimpe, xabevde, 
¢ypeo, SecAaia, xvardaroXe, xai warayncoy 
oraGea, 

l. 32: 

@pea wavra Aeyorr: nai al 8pves, al rov “Adams, 
wal rrorayoi KAaiovrs ra wévOea ras ’Adpodiras. 

¢ Eus. Pracp, Evang. 1. 28 (speaking of the Phoenicians) «AavOpe» 
Kat @Aeos Kai oixrow BAaornpars yns amidvre xabképouy. 


Chthonian Aphrodite. 


40a Plaut. Afercafor, scaena supposita, Act 4 sud fin. : 
Diva Astarte, hominum deorumque vis vita salus, 
rursus eadem quae est pernicies mors interitus. 

b Hesych. s.v. Edperns’ ‘Adpodirn. 

© "Adpodiry Haig EvBovdg, inscription of the later Ptolemaic period : 
Hell. Journ. 1888, p. 223. 

d Plut. Quaest. Rom. 269 B nal yap dy Aedqois "AdpoBirns ’Emcrup- 
Blas ayaAparidy éort, mpds 8 rods xarotyouévous ext ras xods avaxaXdovrrat. 
He compares Venus Libitina of Rome, 

e Clem. Alex. Profrept. 33 P. ’Apyeious, of ‘Adpodirny rupBwpvyxor 
Opnoxevovcs. 

f Aphrodite MeAasis, at Corinth, Thespiae and Mantinea **, °, * 
? Muyeia: Suidas, s.v. Muyairaroy; cf. inscr. found in Gyaros, ’Adpodetry 
(M)uxig: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 357- 

& Aphrodite Mapaxtrrovoa = Aphrodite Topyé: Plut. Amat. 766 D 
ri yap dy Adyor ris EbfvwOeroy nai Aevxopavrida tiv ey Kunpp Dapaxurrovoar 
rt viv mpocayopevoperny ; dAAd rHy Topyovs lows wowny ovx axnxdare ris 
Kpnoons mapanAnow ty Uapaxurrovey mabovons’ Any éxeivyn pev aredsOoOn 
mapaxvWaca tov épaorijy ieiv éxxops(spevov. Ovid, Melam. 14. 759: 

dominae sub imagine signum 
servat adhuc Salamis: Veneris quoque nomine templum 
Prospicientis habet. 
Anton. Liber. 39, gives the love-story without any reference to the cult 
from which it arose. 
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h Aphrodite Aa6pin: Meineke, Del. Epigr. p. 115. 
i Hesych. s.v. ’Epwvis dalpor xarayOdnos h "Adpodirns eidwXov. 


k Clemens Rom. Homil. 5. 23 (rdpos ris Seixvurar) “Adpodirns dv 
Kurpy. 
1 Inscription quoted by the author of Arist. Mirab. Auscull. 145, 
perhaps from the Ismenion of Thebes : 
“Hpaxdéns renenoce Kuénpg Sepoepadcog 
Tnpvoveds aydAny 78 *EpvOaav dyav 
tas 6¢ Sduacoe mdb aowpderoa Ged. 


m Plutarch, Contug. Praecep. 138 D of wadawi rg ’Adpodirg roy 
‘“Eppny ovyxabidpvaay. Cf, #8, 27, % Wa, 

41a Apollod. 3. 14. 4 Kuvpas ... ynpas MeOdpyny xdpny UvypaXtevos 
Kunpiov Baowéws .. . eyévonoey .. .“Adwmy, 

b Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 51 P. & Kumpios & Dvypadiov éxeivos 
€Xehavrivou npacbn aydAparos—rd dyadpa Adpodirns Ry nal yuuon Fv—... 
Piroorépavos icropei, 

© Ivypaioy Hesych, s.v. d"Adwms mapa Kumpioss. 


42a Aphrodite connected with the Moirae and the Erinyes: Schol. 
Soph. O. C. 45 ’Emmpevidns Kpdvou gnot ras Etperidas éx red xadXixopos 
yévero xpvan ‘Adpodirn, Moipat s’ dbdvaro: xai ‘Epivves aiodddwpoe. 

b Connected with Nemesis at Rhamnus: Pliny, VW. 4. 36, 17. 
Cf. inscription on a seat in the Attic theatre: C. /. A. 3. 289 ‘lepeds 
Otpavias Nepéoews’ also at Sparta, *. 


Male Aphrodite. 


13a Macrob. Saf. 3. 8 Signum etiam eius est Cypri barbatum 
corpore sed veste muliebri, cum sceptro et natura virili et putant 
eandem marem ac feminam esse. Aristophanes eam ’Adpdd:roy 
appellat... Philochorus quoque in Atthide eandem affirmat esse 
Lunam, et ei sacrificium faciunt viri cum veste muliebri, mulieres 
cum virili, cum eadem et mas aestimatur et femina. 

b Serv. Virg. Aen. 2. 632 Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum barbatae 
Veneris, corpore et veste muliebri, cum sceptro et natura virili, quod 
"Agdpddirov vocant, cui virl in veste muliebri, mulieres in virili veste 
sacrificant. Cf. Firm. Mat. De errore prof. relig. p. 80, ed. Halm. 

e Cf. Catull. 68. 51 duplex Amathusia. 

d Hesych. s.v. "Adpédcros’ 6 8€ ra epi 'Auaboivra yeypapes Madn- 
gov (? leg. atwr as) dvdpa écxnuariobas dv Kumpy Aye. 

Z2 
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e Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 89 Wapdvdoi nal rayeva ~xoveay ériznouy 
"Agpotdirny tore. 

f Plut. De Mul. Virt. 4, p. 245 F (at Argos) péype viv ra “Y¥Sporixa 
reXovot yuraixas peév avdpeins yitaor xai xAapvow, dydpas Sé méenAas 
yuvaixay cat xadumrpas audcervuvtes. 


& Cf. Schol. //. 2. 820, the women at Rome, edfapevas rq "Adpodiry 
dvarptxwOnvat, Tipnoai re a’tny aydApatt Kréva pépoveay Kai yevecov €xovcap, 
Score xai dppeva Kai Ondea €xet Syyava. 

h Cram. Anecd. Paris, 1. 320 os wai airy 9 ’Adpodirn thy re row 
dppevos cai rov 6ndeos €xovea Huary. 

i Theophrast. Char. mepi 8e:oc8apowias’ xai eloedOeiy ciow orchawiv 
rovs ‘Eppadpodirous oAny thy nuepay. 


Animals sacrificed to Aphrodite. 


14a Swine offered at Castniae in Pamphylia,*: at Metropolis in 
Thessaly, °. 


b Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, 45. Bonn. Ed. p. 80 éraparo 4 ’Appodirn rois 
atrois ols kai 7 “Hpa’ ev 8¢ ry Kurpy mpdSarov xwdip doxeracpévor (? leg. 
doxerracpéevar) cvvevoy ty Adpodiry’ 6 8€ rpénos ris lepateias ev ty Kunpe 
dro tis Kopivov mapndOé wore. cra d¢ cai ovas aypious COvoy airy da Thy 
xara ‘Adovdos émBovAny. 


¢ Athenae. 96 A, quoting from Antiphanes’ Kopw6ia’ ev ty Kump 2’ 
oure pidndei rais taiv (Adpodim) ... drs 8 dsvras "Adpodirn bs Avera 
paprupe: KadXipaxos ff Znyrddcros ev Ioropixois tropynpact ypaper de 
“<"Apyeiot Adpodirn tv Ovover, cat » éopri Kadeiru vornpea.” 

d Arist. Acharn. 794 GAN’ obxi xoipos rappodirn bvera, At Hierapolis 
Ovover 8¢ Béas dpoevas re nai Ondeas xa alyas cai dias’ atas 3 povvas 
€vayéas vopifovres oltre Ovovow ore orréovra... dpvidovy re aviréosos 
nepiotepn xpipa ipdraroy, cai ovdé Wavew avréwy dixasevoe Luc. De Dea 
Syr. 54. 

© Paus. 2. 10. 4 rév lepeiay rods pnpovs Ovover Any bey to Aphrodite 
at Sicyon. 

f Ael. De Nat. Anim. 10. 50 «i you dbddas Bica dir, Bou co 
rg Bwpp mapéoryxey Gis... elre aiya elre Epo (referring to the worship 
at Eryx), At Cos, goats offered to Aphrodite: Paton and Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos, no. 369; an épipos Onraa, 26. nO. 401. 


& Aphrodite ‘Emrpayia, in Attica,*b; at Elis,%; cf. ®¥% Tac 
Hist, 2. 3 (in Cyprus) hostiae ut quisque vovit, sed mares deliguntur ; 
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certissima fides haedorum fibris. Plaut. Poenu/. sex agnos immolavi 
Veneri. 


bh Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, 44. Pp. 79 lepovpyouv 8¢ abry xivas nal wépdicas, 
Ere ai pév rois U8aus xaipouce (weAayla 8¢ 7 *Adpodirn). 


i Empedocles ap. Porph. de Adstinent. 2. 21: 
GAkad Kumpes Bacitaa... 
Thy a y evoeBéecow dyddpaow iddoxorro 
yparrois re (woot pupal re dadareiapacs 
opupys 1 axpdrov buaiats AiBdvou re Ovadous 
fovbay re omovddas peAtrray pirrovvres és oudas. 
(For emendations in the text vide Bernays, Theophrastus Schrift uber 
Frémmigkett, p. 178.) 
k Theocr. 27. 63 pé€w mépr “Epwre nai aitg Boiy ’Adpodira. CI, 
"Adpodirn Tavporddos Schol. Dionys. Perteg. 609. 
1 ‘lepciov rq ’Appodiry Atcrov' oia6a ydp mov Td wept Tov Aayé Aeydpevor, 
ws TOAY ths ‘Adpodirns péreoriy atr@. 
a Hom. Hymn lo Aphrod. 1-6; Aesch. Danaides (Athenae. 600 A): 
€pa pev dyvos ovpaws tpaca xOdva, 
épws 8€ yatay AapSaver ydpou ruyeir, 
GuB8pos 8 am’ evvdevros ovpavov mecay 
éxvoe yatav’ 7 8¢ rixreras Bpurois 
pnA@y re Bucxas cai Biov Anpnrpsoy, 
Sevdparis Gpa 8 cx vori{ovros yapeu 
tédXecos core) ray 8 é€ya wapainios. 
Imitated by Euripides, Frag. 890; Athenae. 599 F. 
b Soph. Frag. 678 (Stobaeus, 63. 6): 
& maides 4 tos Kumpis ov Kumpis pdvoy, 
GAN’ éoti mwoAAGy Cvopdrwoy émovupos. 
€orw pey “Acdns, gore 8 adbtros Bios, 
gor 3€ Avooa pawas, Eort 8 Cuepos 
dxpavros, €or’ oipwypds’ éy xeivg To Tay 
Groviaioy novxaiov és Biay ayoy. 
¢ Eur, Hipp. 447: 
hora 8 ay aidép’, tore 8 ey Baduccin 
crvdeon Kurpis, mavra 8 éx raurns épv. 
d Eur. Jed. 835: 
Kngiood poay 
Tay Kumpw xdn(ovow apvocapeévay 
XSpus xatramveioa: perpias dyépwy 
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novevdéous alpas, det & ewiBaddAopévay 
xairacw evddn podéwoy wAdxoy arbéwr 
7G codig wapédpous néuwew eperas, 
wayroias aperas ovvepyous. 

Aphrodite as a city-goddess. 

a Jo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 91 of Goimxes Aordprny mv oder wod.ovyor. 

b Aesch. Sep/. 140: 

Kuspis dre yevous mpoparep 
drevoor aodbev yap ef aiparos 
yeydvaper, 

¢ At Paphos", in Achaea *: Aphrodite 2vppayia at Mantinea, **. 

17a Aphrodite Mawnpos: Xen. Symp. 8. g, **. 

b Plat. Symp. 180 D, ®t. 

¢ Paus. 6. 25. 1, %*. 

d Anthol. 1. 297,” %. 

e At Thebes, *. 

f At Megalopolis, *. 

& At Erythrae, ‘**. 

bh At Cos: Paton and Hicks, Jnscriptions of Cos, no. 401 ’Adpodizy 
Tlav8apep epepoy Ondeway. 

i At Athens: Athenae. 569 D Nixav8pos 6 Kodopemos loropet ev 
tpity Kodopwmaxév paoxer airov (ZdAwva) nai Lav8npou ’Adpodirns iepdy 
mperov idpvcacba ad Sy npyupicavro al spooraca ray oixnpdrer. 
Harpocr. s. v. Wdv8qpos ’Adpodirn’ ‘ArodAd8epos dy rp wept Gedy wavdnydy 
dnow ’AOnmat wcrAnOnvra ray afpdprbeicay wept ri» dpyaiay ayopay dd rd 
évravOa mavra tov Snow cuvayeoOa 1d mradaidy €y Tais éxxAnoias, ds éxadouy 
dyopas. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 161, inscription found on the 
south-west side of the Acropolis fourth century B.c., réete oo, & 
peydAn cepvy Llavdnue "Adpodirn, ... Mevexpdreia Acfuxparous ‘Ixaptéws 
6vyarnp ipea ras "Adpodirns ris Lardnpov. Jb. p. 163, inscription 284 
B.C.,... Onws dy of dorurépor... émpédXecay woivrat rov lepov ris 
"adpodirns tis Hav8npou card ra warpia, found on the same spot as the 
above (published also in Delt. Arch. 1888, p. 188). Cf. Delt. Arch. 
1891, p. 127, inscription of latter part of third century B.c., 7 BovAy 
h émt Avovuciou apxovros dveOnxey “Adbpodire: ipyeudyy rov 8npov xai Xdpior. 
Athenae. 659 D Mevap8pos ey Ké\ax:.. . payeipow cv ry THs DlarSipou 
"Adpodirns doprg moet raurl A€yorra 


ee ee ee Geois ddupwias ebyepeba 
dAupriaes mace macais 
ee ae se 8iddvas cernpiay 


vyietay ayafa moda. .. 
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"8a Connected with the clan and with marriage: 'Adpodirn ’Ana- 
roupn, ** and *°. 


b Children consecrated to Aphrodite at Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2637 
(second century A. D.). 


¢ Aphrodite “Hpa at Sparta, *¢. 

d Artemidor. Onetrocrit. V. 

e Aphrodite “Appa at Delphi, ”. 

f Aphrodite Nupdia: Paus. 2. 32, 7, on the road between Troezen and 
Hermione, ‘Adpodirns lepdv Nupdias roncavros Oncéws, nvixa foye yuvaixa 
“EXéyny. Cf. +e. 

& Aphrodite TYevervAdis: Arist. Wud. 52 Schol. Pevervarts 9 ris 
yeverews Ehopos ’Adpodirn. Lysitsir. 2 Schol. Vevervadris yuvaneia beds 
nept thy Adpodirmy. Lucian, Pseudol. 11 elwé yap pot mpos TMavdnyov xal 
TevervAANi3av xal KuBnBns. Eroles, 42 was beds énirpiBov rovs yeyaunxéras, 
dy éviwy of xaxudaipoves avdpes ovdé avira toace ra dvdpara, Kod:adas, 
ei ruxot, kai TevervAdi8as h rv Spvyiav Satuova cai rév dvoépwra Kepoy ent 
T® mote’ teAerat O¢ amrdéppyro Kai xwpis avdpav vromra pvornpia Kai—ri 
yap 84i wepimdéxew; Siapbopa Wuxns. Alciphron, 3. 11 wov yap éye kar’ 
aypdy i8picw Kwdr:ddas ff TevervAdi8as; 018 deovoas GAda td sapudvor 
dvdpara, dy &d 1d wAHbos dwadirG€ pou Tis pyqpns ra wAeiova (cf. Hekate, * k). 

h Aphrodite Oakdpor: Hesych. s.v. dvacca, ’Adpodirn. 


i Kovporpdégos: Athenae. 441 F (from Plato) mpara peév epyot yap 
Kovporpépm mpoOveras mAaxovs evopxns. Anth. Pal. 6. 318 Kumpids 
Kovuporpépp Sduadw petavres EpnBor xatpovres vous ex Oarapwv dyopev. 
In Samos at the feast of Awarovpia Homer mopevépevos yuvarti Kouporpépe 
6vovcas ev tH rpiddy. Cf. Athenae. 592%, who identifies Kovporpdéos 
with Aphrodite. 


k Stobaeus, 67. 20 Mov pev yap “Epws napaydvorr’ dv dixaucrepow f emi 
vopipov avdpds Kal yuvatxds cuiAiay; mov 8¢€ “Hpa; mov 8€ 'Adpodimm; cf. 
Diod. Sic. 5. 73. 

Aphrodite as goddess of beauty and love. 

1198 Moppo at Sparta, *>: Hesych. s.v. Moppo’ 9» ’Adppodirn. 

b ’Amoorpopia: in Thebes,® Cf. ’Emorpogia in Megara, '® b, 

© *Avdpoddvos or dvocia in Thessaly,‘: Plut. 768 A gre viv rd lepev 
"Adpodirns avdpopédvouv xadovow, 


d Aphrodite Mes in Pharsalus?: cf. inscription from Lesbos, ” 4. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, \. 73—description of Pandora’s creation, **. 
Tlepo: Oéa: 7 ‘Adpodirm Hesych. s.v. ? leg. Meade. 
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© Mavdpayopiris: Hesych. s.v. 9 Adpodirn. Maxavires at Megalopolis, 7», 

f Mcywrirs in Cranae south of Laconia, ®. 

& pags Aphrodite at Megara, ©. 

h [apaxtnrovea at Cyprus, 7°8. 

i wiévpos: Harpocr. s. v. piOuptorns. “Epps ériaro "A@nynar nai Wibupos 
‘Adpodirn xail"Epws Widvpos. 

Bat@res at Syracuse, 7 §. 

k Fragment of Homeric hymn to Aphrodite, 10 (Baumeister) : 

Kumpoyern KuOepetay deicopat, 7 re Bporoics 

peiAtxa Sapa Bidwow, ef’ Inepre 8€ wpocere 

aiet pecdedes xai ef ineprov pépes dvOos. 

xaipe, Oe 2 ww ww ee 
gt . 86s 38 ipepdeccay cody. 

Cf. fragment 6. 19. “Epws as the personification of human love: 
Plato, Sympos. 119 C Popa xai bvordy oddév yiveras wept avrov, Eur. 
Hipp. §39- 

! Apollod. 3. 14, legend of the daughters of Cinyras, dAdAorpios 
dy8pace cuvevvafcpevat bid pnw *Adpodirns. 

M ‘Inmo8dpuea: i Boronts cat "Adpodirn Hesych. s. v. 

n Firm. Mat. De errore profan. relig. p. 78 ed. Halm (Phryges 
qui Pessinunta incolunt) ... mulieris divitis ac reginae suae amorem 
quae fastus amati adulescentis tyrannice voluit ulcisci, cum luctibus 
annuis consecrarunt. 

o Firm. Mat. p. 80 Assyrii et pars Afrorum aerem nomine Iunonis 
vel Veneris virginis—si tamen Veneri placuit aliquando virginitas— 
consecrarunt. 

120 Aphrodite ‘Eraipa: ® Athenae. 571 C ris apd rois ’AOnvaios 
xadoupévyns éraipus rhs ’Adpodirns, mepi is pnoiv 6 A@nvatos "AmoAAd8epos ev 
rois mept Gedy otras “ éraipav 8¢ thy ‘Adpodirny ray rovs éraipous ral ras 
éralpas cuvdyoucay’” rovro 8 dori hidas. Photius s. 2. ‘Eraipas 'Adpodirns’ 
lepov "A@nvpowy dd Tov ovvdyew éraipous xai éraipas. At Ephesus, “, 

b Aphrodite Mépyn at Abydos, *. 

¢ Cf. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 33 P. obxt ’Adpodiry wepBaciy pév 
"Apyeiot, éraipg 3¢ ‘A@nvaiot at raddXervyp Gvovew Tupaxovorn ; fy» Nixavdpos 
6 srowths KaAXiyhourdy rou KxéxAncey. Vide Hesych. s.v. HepBaod and 
Tpupadiris, epithets of Aphrodite. 

d Aphrodite KadAimvyos: Athenae. 554 C—E idpicarro ’Adpodirns lepdy 
xadégacat xaAXisrvyov thy Gedy, ws icropet nai "ApyéAaos ey rois idpBoes, 


Coin PLate B 
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e Aphrodite Avcawa: Orphic Hymn, 54. 11, ? meaning of title. 


f Dedications by hetaerae in Pharos in the Adriatic: C. /. Gr. 
1837 D, E.  Philetairos in the Kusyis (Athenae. 572 D): 
ovx éros éraipas lepdy €or raytaxov 
GAN’ ovyxt yapuerns ovdapou trys “EAAadus ; 
Aphrodite identified with women. 
#1 Aphrodite ’Apowsén near Alexandria, *' 4. 


b Aphrodite Bedeorixn: Plut. 753 E 4 8€ BeAeoriyn, npés Acds, ov Bap- 
Bapoy ¢£ ayopas yuvaioy ; fis lepa wai vaovs "Adefavdpeis Exovow, émseypawavros 
&:' épwra rov Baciéws, "Adpodirns BeXeorixns. 

¢ Aphrodite Aauia: Athenae. 253 B OnBuioe xodaxevovres roy Anynrptoy, 
&s not Todduwy,... ipvcavro vady ‘Adpodirns Aapias. Cf. ’Adpudiry 
A€awa td, 253 A. 

d Aphrodite Hvfovien at Athens: Athenae. 595 A-C Ocednopmos dv rf 
npos "Adé£arBpoy éemoroAn tiv ‘Apmddouv diaBaddwv dxodaciay dyoiv ... Hy 
navres decay Odjiyns Sanayns Kony trois BovAopevars ywopernv, ravrns 
erodpnoery 56 Gidos elvas cov gdoxwy lepdy xal réuevos i8pvcacda, xai 
mpocayopevoat téy vady Kai Tov Bwpov [vbtovixns ‘Adpodirns, Gua rhs re wapa 
Gedy rismpias carappover. 


Aphrodite in Orphic literature. 

3 Hymn 54, lines 1-8: 
Ovpavin, mudvupve, hiroppesdys *Adpodirn, 
movroyens, yevérespa Ged, Hitomavvvyxe, oeprn, 
puxrepin, (evxreipa, SodowAdke, pntep dvayens, 
wavra yap é€x obey cori, vmelevew 3€ re xdcpor, 
Kat Kparées Tpicoa@y poipay, yeas 8€ ra mavra, 
Gooa Tr év ovlpavp eats Ka ev yain moduKdpre, 
éy ndvrov te BvOg cepnvy Baxxow sapedpe, 
reptopévn Barina, yapoordXe, pirep eporay. 

ll. 22, 23: 

 vuphas répry xvavomow éy xOovi Aig, 
Guias én’ alyadois Wappoderw Gdpare xovde. 

Frag. 28. 4: 
mddepos per “Apns, eipnyn 8 ear ‘Adpodirn. 
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